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T  O    T  H  E 

Moft  Reverend,  the  Right  Hon. 
@V.  the  Governors  of  the 
Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 

My  Lords* 

THE  Wifdom  of  our  Anceftors  thought 
fit  to  eftablifh  Profeflbrs,  and  injoin 
publick  Le&ures  to  be  delivered  in  all 
Seats  of  Learning,  as  Means  highly  conducive  to 
the  rightlnftrudlion  of  Youth :  The  End  which 
thfcy  were  deemed  to  anfwet,  obtained  Place  in 
all  Countries,  and  have  be6n  held  in  general 
Efteem  almoft  down  to  thfc  ptefeht  Times.  But 
Ih  kte  Days,  at  leaft  aiftdng  us,  a  Diflikfe  of  thfe 
Inftittftiort  hath  bfceh  irifenfibly  growing  up, 
and  fcemeth  now  pretty  widely  to  prevail :  It 
being  in  die  Nature  of  Mankind  to  become 
tfrtd  of  old  Cuftoms,  and  feek  after  new  Inven- 
.  A  tions 
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W  DEDICATION. 

tions,   miftaking  too  often  meer  Change  for 
Improvement. 

It  is  likely  indeed,  that  this  Inftitution  doth 
not  now  anfwer  the  good  PUrpofes  it  might, 
and  actually  did.  Mifmanagement  may  have 
crept  in :  For  render  a  Thing  unfafhionable,  it 
muft  decKne.  But  we  ought  not  to  charge  on 
the  Defign  Abufes  thereof,  nor  confound  the 
Effeft  with  its  Caufe.  Thus,  general  Difre- 
gard  occafions  Failure  in  Execution ;  but  that 
Failure  fhould  not  be  alledged  as  an  Argument 
tojuftify  this  Difregard;  although,  whenefta- 
blifhed,  it  kegpeth  up  and  encreafeth  it.  Neg- 
ligence is  at  firft  the  Effect  of  Contempt,  after- 
wards a  Caufe.  ^ 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood  to  af- 
fert,  that  this  Plan  of  Inftru&ion  is  perfect,  that 
all  Objections  offered  againft  it  are  groundlefs. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  urged  with  much  Shew 
of  Reafon  and  fome  Truth  •,  "  That  the  conti- 
"  nued  Difcourfeofa  Profeffor,  however  judi- 
"  cioufly  compofed,  cannot  convey  fufficient 
"  Knowledge  of  any  Art  or  Science ;  to  the 
"  Attainment  of  which  Care,  Attention,  and 
<c  the  Slownefs  of  gradual  Progrefs  are  necefla- 
<c  ry.    That  thiseflential  Dcfed  hath  farther 
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*'  an  evil  Tendency,  accuftoming  young  Per- 
Cc  fons  to  content  themfelves  with  fuch  fuper- 
ficial  Knowledge  as  they  can  glean  up  from 
hearing  loofe  general  Efiays,  and  toconfider 
this  as  a  competent  Fund  of  Learning ;  from 
<c  whence  ufually  fpring  Conceit  and  Pedantry/' 

if  we  were  to  trace  up  the  Diflike  of  this 
Article  of  Academic  Education  to  its  Source,  I 
fear,  that  we  fhould  find  it  clofely  connected 
with,  or  rather  a  Branch  of  fomewhat,  more 
momentous,  of  a  Prejudice  againft  the  Whole; 
a  Plant,  the  Seeds  of  which  have  been  of  late 
induftrioufly  fown  in  the  Mind,  have  taken 
Root,  and  been  artfully  cherifhed  there  $  until 
at  Length  it  hath  grown  to  mighty  Size,  and 
Strength,  extending  its  Branches  far  and  near; 
and  hath  well  nigh  covered,  the  Land. 

And  yet,  upon  weighing  the  Matter,  one  is 
at  a  Lofs  to  affign  for  this  Averfion  any  tolera- 
ble Appearance .  of  Re^fon.  Setting  afide  Re- 
velation, are  there  any  Writings,  vj^hich  prc- 
fent  Goodnefs  in  fo  amiable  a  Light*  which  re- 
commend the  nobleft  and  moft  generous  Vir- 
tues, Juftice,  Friendship,  the  Love  of  our  Coun- 
try and  of  Mankind,  in  fo  warm  and  ftrong  a 
planner,  as  the  Volumes  tranfmittoi  to  us  from 

A  2  Greek 
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Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity  ?  Any,  that  give  an 
higher  Idea  of  the  Dignity  of  human  Nature  $ 
or  any,  that  contribute  more  to  ftrengthen  and 
elevate  the  Mind,  to  Taife  and  unfold  all  its 
Talents  ?  Where  are  there  offered  to  us  more 
beautiful  Models  of  true  mafculine  Eloquence, 
finer  Sentiments,  exhibited  in  all  the  Grace^  of 
>^>  pure  and  unaffected  Ornament  ? 

Do  not  they  place  us  amid  the  bufieft,  the 
moft  fplendid  Scenes ;  lay  before  us  the  greateft 
'  Characters  $  acquaint  us  with  the  moft  private 
Tranfadtions,  and  bring  us  into  the  Convfcrfa-* 
tioii  and  Intiniacy  as  it  were  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary Ferfons ;  \*ho  joined  to  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Letters  confuitirtiate  Experience  of 
the  World ;  foftie  of  whom  moved  in  the  moft 
exalted  Sphere,  and  gav*  Law  to  the  whote 
Earth? 

And  can  k  be  imagined,  that  fuch  Ideas, 
fljeh  Scenes,  fuch  Patterns  and  Companions 
«oft  not  be  highly  beneficial  to  Youth  ? 

-i  Especially,,  what  <Jart  equal  our  Surprize 

.wheji;we*nquiri  into  the  End  propofed  from 

4hatcF6rm>  of  Education,  to  which  this .  hatb. 

been  -condemned  to  give  Place ;  "  A  Knowr 
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<c  lege  of  modern  Languages  and  of  the 
"  World?" — For  furely  the  bell  Foundation 
of  the  former  is  an  Acquaintance  with  the  An* 
tients ;  Excellence  of  Stile  even  in  one's  native 
Tongue  is  beft  learned  from  their  admirable 
Models ;  fince  what  is  eflential  in  Eloquence  is 
common  to  allLanguages.  And  the  latter,  to 
a  Mind  rude,  unlettered,  unprincipled,  is  ufu*- . 
ally  the  greateft  of  Misfortunes ;  it  becometh 
Knowlege  of  Vice  and  Folly. 


But  it  is  not  my  Defign  at  prefent  to  enter 
into  fo  large  a  Field  :  The  Branch  of  this  Pre- 
judice I  fet  out  with,  which  hath  led  me  infen- 
fibly  into  thefe  Reflexions,  in  my  Opinion  de- 
ferveth  our  careful  Attention ;  efpecially  in  this 
Place,  bearing,  as  it  doth,  a  particular  Relation 
to  your  Lordfhips  Trust. 


It  was  allowed,  that  the  Objedtion  before- 
mentioned  hath  fome  Force ;  but  the  Inference 
doth  not  feem  juft.  We  ought  not  to  condemn 
from  a  View  of  one  Side.  The  Queftion  is,  are 
there  not  Advantages  which  gready  leflen, 
which  do  more  than  countcrballance  the  Evils 
objefted  ?  And  may  not  Methods  be  found  of 
procuring  ftill  farther  Advantages  ? 

A  3  "  Th 
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"  The  continued  Difcourfe  of  a  Profeflbr 
<c  cannot  convey  fufficient  Knowledge  of  a  Sci- 
<c  ence."— True:  Yet  that  hinders  not,  but  that 
it  may  do  a  great  deal,  and  profit  much. 

The  more  diligent  Hearers,  who  join  with 
their  Attendance  upon  fuch  regular  Courfe  a 
Perufal  of  the  beft  Authors  on  each  Article, 
may  receive  from  it  great  Benefit ;  becaufe  a 
Man  of  Genius  and  good  Capacity  may  com- 
prehend in  thofe,  however  fhort,  Compofitions 
the  principal  Points ;  may  open  more  general 
Views ;  and  by  abridging,  fupplying,  explain- 
ing; fet  Things  in  ?t  new  and  fuller  Light.  On 
the  other  Hand,  the  Carelefs,  who  do  not  read, 
may  yet  derive  from  thence  fome  Knowlege, 
likely  to  prove  ufefitf  afterwards,  at  leaft  orna- 
mental -,  certainly  preferable  to  total  Ignorance. 

Again,  Difcourfes  coming  from  the  Mouth 
of  an  efteemed  Perfon  naturally  make  an  Im- 
preffion  upon  the  Minds  of  the  Audience,  turn 
their  Thoughts  to  the  Matters  treated  of,  are 
made  the  Subjects  of  Cqnverfation,  probably  of 
Debate  j  which  cannot  fail  of  engaging  them 
in  Difquifitions  and  Enquiries  concerning  the 
Things  talked  of:  And  among  many  Perfons 
it  uiuft  happen,  that  fome  will  perfift  in  thefe 

Searches, 
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Searches,  and  be  led  infenfibly  from,  a  fimplc 
Defire  of  knowing  fome  one  Point  into  an  Ac- 
quaintance with,  it  may  be  a  qiafterly  Compre- 
henfioh  of  the  whole  Science :  For  the  Seeds  - 
of  Curiofity  are  ftrohg  in  every  young  Mind, 
however  frequently  kept  dormant  by  the  Love 
of  Pleafure  or  Force  of  Fafhion ;  but  if  ftirred 
up  by  an  apt  Occafion,  they  become  quickly 
full  of  Life  and  Motion,  fhoQt  out,  and  fpoa 
produce  fair  ?nd  valuable  Fruit;  efpeciajly, 
when  wajmed  by  the  animating  Ray  of  Emu- 
lation, the  Principle,  which  above  all  in  human 
Nature  contributes  to  the  Growth  and  Flou- 
rishing of  every  ufeful  Art* 

Another  Confideration  of  no  fmall  Moment 
is,  That  among  very  numerous  Performances 
of  this  Kind  fome  there  will  be  of  a  better 
Stamp  and  Frame  than  the  reft,  which  fhall 
draw  publick  Notice  and  Applaufe,  which 
fpreading  beyond  the  narrow  Sphere  of  acade- 
mic Inftru&ion,  fhall  bring  Honour  to  the  So- 
ciety abroad,  it  may  be  to  the  Country,  and 
enrich  with  new  Treafures  the  Commonwealth 
of  Letters.  Experience  confirms  this  Hope; 
and  it  would  be  eafy  to  cite  many  celebrated 
Productions,  which  owe  their  Birth  to  Occaft- 
•  ens  of  this  Sort. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  feems  to  mc,  that  the  Objection 
mentioned  in  the  Beginning  hath  been  fully  an- 
fwered :  And  perhaps  we  may  add  fomewhat, 
and  anfwer  yet  more  fully  j  a  Method  perhaps 
njay  be  found  of  improving  the  ufual  Form, 
and  of  opening  thereby  new  Benefits. 

• 

In  this  Manner  of  lecturing  by  perpetual  Dif- 
courfe  there  is  a  manifeft  Difadvantage,  that 
the  Stream  of  Words  paffing  away  in  a  rapid 
Flow  makes  a  flight  Impreflion;  they  glide 
fwiftly  by  with  unbroken  Current,  and  little 
remains  in  the  Hearer's  Mind. 

.Upon  other  Occafions  of  InftruCtion  there  is 
a  different  Form  employed ;  wherein  the  young 
Perfonsare  directed  to  ftudy  with  ExaCtnefs 
fome  approved  Book;  a  certain  Portion  of 
which  they  are  to  give  an  Account  of  in 
the  Way  of  Examination.  Here,  the  regular 
alternative  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer,  the  gradual 
Opening  of  the  Underftanding  by  the  clearing 
up  of  Doubts,  and  rectifying  of  Miftakes,  the 
Traces  engraved  in  the  Memory  by  frequent 
Repetition,  by  Conjectures,  Meditation,  paft 
Errors,  Endeavours  of  Recollection,  mull  be- 
ftow  a  diftinCt  and  lafting  Comprehension  of 
what  is  learned.     But  this  Manner  is  laborious, 

i* 
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is  lefs  pleafing  than  the  other ;  neither  doth  it 
give  Rife  to  any  lafting  Work,  which  may  dif- 
fcie  its  Influence  and  Luftre  beyond  the  pre- 
fent  Circle,  illuminate  the  literary  World,  and 
poffibly  may  extend  the  Ray  down  tQ  Pofteqty, 

Now  fuppofe  thefe  two  Plans  of  Inftru&ipn 
combined,  and  properly  united  :  In  this  Cafe, 
we  might  reafonably  hope  for  the  Advantages 
of  both,  free  from  the  Inconveniencies  of  either 
{ingle ;  which  Scheme  feems  to  bid  fair  for 
Perfection. 

Neithr  is  this  a  vifionary  Projed.  It 
adtually  fubfifteth ;  and  hath  been  in  a  great 
Meafure  executed  in  the  Plan  of  the  prefent 
Oratory-Lecture,  under  your  Lordfhipg 
Infpe&ion. 

Here  the  Profeflbr  is  enjoined,  at  certain 
Seafons,  to  pronounce,  according  to  the  firft- 
mentioned  Form,  a  perpetual  Difcourfe.  At 
all  other  Times,  the  young  Perfons  are  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  latter  Way :  They  are  required 
to  read  aloud  fome  Paflage  of  an  Hiftorian  or 
Orator,  to  the  End  that  they  may  be  exercifed 
in  the  ufeful  Art  of  juft,  diftindt  Pronunciation : 
To  which,  as  they  advance  farther,  is  added 
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the  Perufal  of  fbmc  among  the  celebrated 
Treatifes  concerning  Oratory,  remaining  from 
Antiquity.  Thus  are  they  inftru&ed  betimes 
in  the  Principles  of  juft  Criticifm,  are  taught 
to  think,  to  cloath  their  Thoughts  in  apt  Ex- 
preffion,  and  to  utter  thefe  with  Propriety  and 
Gracefiilnefs.  Whilft  at  the  fame  Time  Com- 
pofition  is  encouraged,  the  Curiofity  of  the 
Hearers  is  raifed,  their  Emulation  kindled: 
And  it  is  hoped,  that  thtey  may  have  propofed 
to'  them  a  fit  Model  of  good  Writing  in  the 
Performances  of  their  Profeflbr ;  fome  of  which 
may  poffibly,  in  Length  of  Time,  remain 
an  Ornament  to  the  Community  that  produced 
them,  and,  fpreading  abroad  their  Fame,  may 
contribute  to  the  Honour  or  Advancement  of 
Letters. 

Farther  Improvements,  I  doubt  not,  may 
be  thought  of :  Some  ^were  not  long  ago  pro- 
pofed by  a  Perfon  of  publick  Spirit  and  en- 
larged Views.  One  there  is,  which,  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  hint  at  any  fuch,  I  would  men- 
tion, as  following  naturally  from  the  Obferva- 
tions  juft  now  laid  down. 

u  Professors  fhould  not  only  read  at  cer- 
"  tain  Seafons,  as  they  are  now  obliged  to  do, 
r<  original  Difcourfes  j  but  they  fhould  be  en- 
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"  joined  to  publifti  a  fixed  Number  of  fuch, 
"  within  a  limited  Time." 

This  Neceffity  would  take  away  the  Plea, 
real  or  pretended,  of  Modefty,  and  Delicacy 
about  Reputation  ;  would  overcome  that  great 
Enemy  even  in  the  beft  Capacities  to  Excell-  - 
ence,  the  Love  of  Eafe ;  and  would  compel 
the  Writers  to  exert  their  whole  Force,  to 
weigh  with  Caution,  and  polifh  with  Labour, 
Works,  which  they  know  muft  go  abroad, 
muft  fuftain  the  Examination  of  fevere  and 
penetrating  Eyes.  The  Want  of  which  ufe- 
ful  Compulfion  hath,  I  believe,-been  felt  among 
us  5  and  is  the  Caufe  that  the  prefent  (I  fear 
unadvifed)  Undertaking  is  here,  even  at  this 
Day,  a  new,  and,  as  I  think,  yet  unattempted 
Eflay. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  a  Propofai  of  this 
Kind  is  likely  to  be  treated  with  Contempt  or 
Ridicule.  "  The  World,  it  is  faid,  abounds 
<f  with  bad  or  ordinary  Books ;  why  fhould 
u  we  feek  to  augment  the  Number  ?"  To 
which  I  think  the  Anfwer  not  difficult. 

A  good  Book,  (and  fometimes  a  good  one 
may  be  hoped  for)  is  well  worthy  of  being 
purchafcd  at  the  Price  of  enduring  many  bad 

or 
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or  indifferent,  an  Evil  which  falls  only  upon 
willing  Sufferers ;  efpecially,  as  thefe  cannot  tx& 
lafting  Incumbrances;  for  fuch  are  publifhed, 
juft  talked  of,  (lightly  looked  into,  condemned ; 
and  then  turned  into  fome  Corner  of  a  Library  t 
there  to  moulder  amidft  Worms  and  Duft  in 
undifturbed  Oblivion*  Even  bad  Books,  in 
the  Cafe  before  us,  would  have  one  good  Ef- 
fect ;  they  would  fhew  the  Inability  of  the 
Writers  for  the  Poft  they  hold,  and  give  timely 
Warning  to  difplace  them  ;  a  Difcovery,  which, 
it  were  to  be  wiflied,  could  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal. 

We  may  add,  that  thefe  Performances, 
however  in  themfelves  infignificant,  would  af- 
ford a  probable  Argument  of  Diligence  in  the 
Writer :  For  one,  who  fliews  this  Attention  in 
the  Difcharge  of  no  eafy  Article  of  his  Duty, 
cannot  well  be  fufpe&ed  of  great  Remiffnefs 
in  the  others. 

They  bear  a  Similitude  in  this  refpeft  to  the 
Prudence  of  that  Iriftitution  in  Cities,  which 
enjoins  the  Watchmen  to  go  their  Circuit  and 
proclaim  the  Hour,  not  fo  much  for  the  Sake 
of  informing  the  Inhabitants  in  a  Point  little 
needful,  as  becaufe  fuch  periodical  Vociferation 
furnifheth   a  Proof,  that  thefe  Guardiaps  of 

midnight 
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inidnight  Order  db  attend,  and  watch,  whilft 
others  fleep. 

This,  Diligence,  hath  its  Praife;  and  the 
Difcourfes  annexed  may,  it  is  hoped,  entitle 
the  Speaker  to  that  humble  Merit.  He  walketh 
his  Rounds  $  and  if  he  call  out  in  no  tuneable 
Voice,  nor  utter  any  ufeful  Admonition,  yet 
Ke  thereby  proves  himfelf  to  be  on  his  Station, 
and  awake. 

With  this  View,  he  hath  jbeen  induced  to 
come  forth  from  the  Shade,  uncalled ;  and  to 
venture  out  from  calm  fafe  Obfcurity  into  the 
Publick,  a  wide  aid  fterrtiy  Sea,  coveted  with 
Wrecks  of  un&ece£ftil  Writers  j  fenfible,  at 
the  fafne  Ttoie,  that  he  &  expofed  to  greater  . 
Iijconveniencies,  than  they  who  (hould  pub- 
lifh  under  the  pfopofei  Regulation  could  en- 
counter vtith.  Hiey  Would  have  freceflhy  tt> 
urge*  a  juft  Plea  for  Indulgence  5  he  is  a  will- 
ing Adventurer  1  And'  tnord  gallantvBdiaviour 
is  expected'  frdffl  a:  Vbltmteer,  thad  fhb&f  one 
Trnpreffed  int6  the'SeMce,  ;  ; .    ::  ;fr" :: 

The  Nature  likewife  of  this  Defign,  and  the 
Subjeft,  lay  open  to  jpeculiar  Hard&ips. 

Its 
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Its  Nature  admits  not  a  Criterion,  whereby 
to  judge ;  whence  one  can  never  hope  to  fa- 
tisfy  all.  And  in  Difference  of  Opinion  few 
make  befitting  Allowances,  or  even  afford  to 
the  oppofite  one  an  impartial  Hearing. 

Again,  continual  Criticiim  difgufteth.  Seek 
by  digreffing  to  relieve,  you  offend  againft  the 
RuleS  of  your  Art;  thus  are  thought  tirefomei 
or  trifling. 

If  you  be  plain,  you  repeat ;  if  nice,  you 
refine ;  are  vulgar,  or  vifionary. 

This  likewife  is  a  Subjedt  which  all  under- 
stand, or  think  they  do ;  hence  all  are  Judges  : 
And  among  fo  many,  there  mufl  be  Cenfurers. 

These,  however,  are  countcrballanced  by 
chearfiil  Considerations  on  the  other  Side. 

It  is  pleafing  to  have  endeavoured  well ;  to 
have  given  fome  Mark  of  Care,  and  permit  me 
fo  to  name  it,  of  an  honeft,  although  it  is  too 
likely,  unfuccefsful  Ambition. 

Besides,  I  am  perfwaded  that  there  is  in 
the  collective  Body  of  the  Publkk  a  Fund  of 
Candour,  which  never  fails  in  tht  End  to  call: 

the 
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theBallancc.  Paflion,  Prejudice,  Temper,  Fa- 
fhion,  may  for  a  while  cany  with  them  the 
publick  Suffrage  -,  but  they  fhall  at  laft  fubfide ; 
and  Truth  and  Reafon  be  liflened  to,  ipeaking 
in  the  Voice  of  the  Majority  always  juft;  ra- 
ther indeed  mild  and  indulgent,  inclined  to  fa- 
vour thofe  who  appear  defirous  of  deferring 
well  from  them. 

With  thefe  Thoughts,  relying  on  the  Me- 
rit of  a  good  Intention,  I.feek  to  encourage 
myfelf;  hoping,  in  the  mean  Time,  to  obtain 
Pardon  for  the  Liberty  I  take  of  inscribing 
to  your  Lordfhips  the  following  Ledures,  the 
First-fruits  of  an  Office,  derived  from  your 
Appointment,  and  held  under  your  Approba- 
tion. 

Let  them,  fo  long  as  they,  may  happen  to 
be  remembered,  remain  a  Testimony  of  the 
Author's  Respect  for  your  Lordfhips,  and  a 
Memorial  of  his  Gratitude. 
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Lecture  the  Firft. 

Introduction.— Praife  of  Eloquence.— « Dif- 
ficulty of  it. -"Prejudice*  remved. 

IT  is  not  without  much  Diffidence  and  Solli- 
citude  of  Mind  that  I  enter  upon  the  pre- 
fent  Undertaking,  this  of  delivering  to  you 
Difcourfes,  concerning  the  Nature,  Precepts, 
and  Method  of  Oratory.  J  fljall  not  as  a  Ground 
of  fuch  Diffidence,  howevef  n?al,  urge  my  own 
Inability ;  £bch  Pleas  being  commonly  offered, 
and  feldom  regarded  as  fincer?.  The  Difficulty 
of  the  Work  itfelf  is.  a  fufficient  Ground,  com- 
prehending fa  wide  a  Circuit,  and  abounding 
with  Points  fo  various,  fubtile,  and  delicate. 

B  Which 
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Which  Difficulty  becomes  not  a  little  en- 
creafed  by  the  Multitude  of  Writers  upon  this 
Subject.  For,  in  foch  Circumftances,  how 
fliall  one  proceed  ?  Have  you  nothing  new  to 
offer  ?  Perpetual  Repetition  difgufts.  Befide, 
if  that  be  we  Cafe,  why  do  you  write  ?  Do 
you  feek  to  inform  Men  of  what  they  know  al- 
ready ?  On  the  other  Hand,  have  you  made 
any  Difcoveries  ?  The  Probability  is,  that  the 
Love  of  .Novelty  hath  led  -vou  into  Miftakes. 
At  beft,  you  will  have  euablifhed  Opinions 
and  Prejudices,  no  weak  Enemies,  to  encoun- 
ter with :  Wife  Men  will  fufpedt  you,  the  vul- 
gar at  once  condemn.  To  which  I  may  add, 
that  thfe  frequency  of  Writing  and  Difc Airfe  on 
this  Kind  of  Subjects  indifpofeth  Men  to  the 
whole  Kind :  The  Ground  hath  been  fo  tra- 
Jteffed  and  beaten,  that  they  have  no  Hope  df 
fpringing  new  Game,  and  follow  thofe  who 
would  lead  into  it,  with  Reludtance. 

Such  is  the  forbidding  Aipeft  of  my  prefent 
'Undertaking:  But  it  may  be  confidered  in  more 
pleafing  Lights,  which  take  off  from  thefe  Dif- 
couragements.  One  of  thefe  is,  the  Neceflity 
laid  upon  me,  from  the  Situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  of  making  fome  Attempt  5  and  Necef- 
lity renders  even  Mediocrity  excufable. 

1  Should  mention  as  a  Second  the  Candour 

and  Indulgence  of  my  Hearers,  who  would  ra- 

[fher  approve  and  profit  by  what  is  right,  than 

"fearch  for  Errors  or  Defe&s,    and  condemn. 

But  waving  this,  as  a  Point  of  too  much  Pfclicacy 

to  be  iniifted  on  $  I  am  not  a  little  comforted 

by 
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•by  a  Reflexion  which  I  often  make,  that,  not- 
•withftanding  the  numberlefs  Treatifes  before- 
mentioned,  it  feems  that  the  Subjedt  is  not 
exhaufted ;  new  and  ufeful  Obfervations  may 
be  ftill  added.  My  Reafon  for  thinking  fo 
is  this :  Of  the  infinite  Multitude  of  rheto- 
rical and  critical  Compofitions,  Accounts  of 
which  are  fent  down  to  us  from  Antiquity, 
fome  Works  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors, 
fcarcely  a  Dozen,  remain  at  this  Day.  How 
'  then  fhall  we  judge  $   that  among  the  innu- 

*  merabU  Treatifes  which  have  perifhed,  there 

*  were  not  any,  which  contained  ought  valuable 
or  peculiar  ?  You  cannot  believe,  you  will  nqt 
fay  it.  But  if  they  did  contain  fuch  $  may  not 
the  fame  or  like  Thoughts  occur  at  this  Time, 
and  Eloquence  be  ftill  enriched  by  new  Inven- 
tions ?  At  teaft,  we  may  hope  to  clear  the  Road 
marked  out:  by  the  Antients,  to  fmooth  and 
open  it ;  perhaps  in  fome  Places  to  ftrike  out 
new  and  fliorter  Paths- 

TttxsE  Reflexions  help  to  animate :  But  my 
chief  Encouragement  is  the  Hope,   that  thefe 
Ledlurcs,  imperfect  as  they  are,,  may  do  fome 
-GdcxL 

-     Th5  y  may  at  leaft  turn  your  Attention  to  the 

-.  Subject  upon  whith  they  sire  raifed :  An  Eflfedt, 

►which  (pardon the Rfemark)  feemethat  prefent 

needful  to  us.  ,'  Sciences  are  cultivated  not  ui\- 

iiappity,  Languages  are  ftjidied,  polite  Aujthors 

?  are  read  and*  imderftood  among  us :  But  a  Spi- 

:rit  of  imitating  .them  is  notfufficiently  high. 

Content  to  know  and  »dfwre>  who  feeks  to  re- 

-i  '  ,v  "  B  2  femble? 
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femble  ?  Reafon  is  more  exercifed  than  Inven- 
tion.  Attached  to  what  is  fblid,  we  negkxft  Or- 
nament. Now  the  treating  publickly  of  this 
latter,  the  hearing  much  concerning  h,  will  un- 
avoidably make  it  the  Subjedt  of  your  Thoughts 
and  Difcourfe :  And,  if  it  hath,  as  certainly  is 
the  Cafe,  much  of  real  Value  in  it,  will  natu- 
rally introduce  a  Fondnefs  for  it,  will  recom- 
mend it  to  your  Study  and  Care. 

I  am  the  more  at  Liberty  to  hope  for  this 
Confequence,  as  the  Trial  is  new  ^  is  Le6ture& 
on  the  prefent  Argument  have  heen  long  dif- 
ufed ;  or  rather  have  never  been  carried  on  in 
a  continued  and  regular  Courfe. 

That  this,  Eloquence,  is  a  Pofieffioo 
highly  valuable,  an  Art  worthy  of  your  utmoft 
Application,  feemeth  not  to  require  Proof* 
The  Hiftories  ye  read  daily,  the  Writings  of 
thofe  whom  ye  juftly  admire,  abound  with 
Evidences  of  its  Power,  and  Praifes  of  its  Dig- 
nity. There  is  not  any  Nation  fo  barbarous,  lb 
uncultivated  by  Arts,  fo  foreign  from  all  Hu- 
manity, in  which  there  may  not  be  found 
Traces  of  its  Influence,  although  in  its  rude  and 
imperfedt  State.  And  in  thofe  happier  Cli- 
mates where  Reafon  was  improved,  wherefo- 
ever  the  Beams  of  Arts  and  Knowledge  were 
extended,  Eloquence  obtained  likewife  Ad- 
million,  met  with  proportional  Advancement, 
andtflourifhed  together  with  them,  if  theoe 
be  more  of  Worth  in  Science,  if  it  be  more 
eftimable  to  find  out  Truth  than  to  impart  it 
when  found,  to  think  deeply  than  4o  ipeak 

welli 
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well ;  yet  is  there  not  lefs  Utility  in  thk  latter  5 
becaufe,  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  to  the  obtain- 
ing, in  any  considerable  Degree,  the  Advantages 
of  the  other.  For  of  what  Importance  is  the 
Difcovery  of  Truth,  if  it  cannot  be  communi- 1 
cated  ?  What  avails  the  moil  improved  Under- 
standing, if  incapable  of  conveying  properly  its 
own  Notions? 

Prometheus  is  laid  by  the  Poets  to  have  ftolen 
Fire  from  Heaven,  beftowing  which  to  Man- 
kind, yet  wretched  and  lavage,  he  rendered  Life 
comfortable,  and  prepared  the  Way  for  all  the 
beneficial  Art$  afterwards  invented.  Such  we 
may  efteem  Eloquence;  a  divine  Ray,  which 
gave  Life  and  Warmth  to  all  the  Faculties,  - 
teaching  them  to  impart  the  Fruit  of  their  Ope- 
rations to  others  >  by  this  Means  diffufing  Hu- 
manity, Knowledge,  Politenefs  of  Manners. 

For  Mankind,  however  curious  and  Lovers 
of  Truth,  will  feldom  give  Admiffion  to  hep,  if 
.  prefented  in  her  own  native  unadorned  Shape. 
She  muft  foften  the  Severity  of  her  Afped,  muft 
borrow  the  Embellifhments  of  Rhetorick,  muft 
employ  all  the  Charms  and  Addrefs  of  that, 
to  fix,  conquer,  and  win  over  the  Diftradtions, 
Prejudices,  and  Indolence  of  Mankind,  If  be- 
<caufe  Reaibn  is  natural  to  Men,  they  were  to 
be  left  to  the  Power  of  fimple  unaffifted  Rea- 
fon,  the  Minds  of  the  Multitude  would  be  in 
a  State  as  deftitute  as  their  Bodies,  if  abandon- 
ed equally  to  Nature  alone,  without  Raiment, 
without  Houfes.  Eloquence  we  may  there- 
fere  ftile  the  Cloathiog  of  Reafon,  which  at 

•  firft 
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firft  coarfe  and  plain,  a  Defence  meerly  agkinft 
the  Rigour  of  the  Seafons,  became  at  length  a 
Source  of  Beauty,  defendcth,  preferveth,  adorn- 
ethit. 

Let  us  not  then  attempt  to  feparate  two 
Friends  thus  happily  united.  Ye  do  rightly 
without  Doubt  in  cultivating  Science ;  it  is  the 
only  firm  Foundation.  But,  if  you  flop  there, 
you  leave  your  Work  imperfect :  Add  to  Sci- 
ence this  Gift  of  Eloquence,  which,  if  in  the 
Order  of  Nature  inferior,  is  equal,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, rather  indeed  preferable,  in  Ufe  and  practi- 
cal Advantage,  is  more  forcible,  more  fplen- 
did,  more  univerfally  powerful.  Confider  it 
not  in  the  Light  of  philofophical  abftra&ed  Se- 
verity, but  according  to  the  Rank  it  a&ually 
holdeth  in  the  World ;  for  we  fhould  be  guided 
in  our  Choice  by  Reality,  not  Speculation: 
What  is  there  more  to  be  defired,  what  more 
admirable,  than  for  one,  a  private  Perfon,  by 
Means  hereof,  to  fix  the  Attention  of  a  large 
Afiembly ;  notwithftanding  their  different  Tem- 
pers, Views,  and  Difpofitions,  to  infpire  alter- 
nately, Joy,  Sorrow,  Indignation,  Compaffion, 
Love,  Averfion ;  to  keep  every  Motion  of  their 
Minds  fufpended  as  it  were  on  his  Words  ; 
and,  in  the  Conclufion,  to  leave  them  pleafed, 
convinced,  perfwaded  ?  Reflect,  in  what  grand 
Images  do  the  Writers  of  Antiquity  reprefent 
the  Orators  of  their  Days,     [a]  Sometimes 

they 

[a]  Vehemens  qt  procella,  excitatus  lit  torrcns,  incen- 
fus  ut  fulmen,  tbnat,  fulgurat,  et  rapidis  eloquentiae 
fiu&ibus  cun£ta  proruit,  ct  protUrbat.    Cicer. 
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they  are  Torrents,  that,  rolling  with  impetuous 
Fury,  bear  down  every  Thing  before  them. 
Again,'  they  are  Lightnings,  that  dazzle  and 
ftrike  blind,  that  pierce  and  diflblve.  At  an- 
other Time,  they  are  Tempefts,  that  rage  and 
thunder,  that  rend,  fcatter,  overturn. 

In  one  Place,  you  fee  a  mighty  People  dif- 
iblved  in  Luxury  and  Indolence,  effeminate, 
corrupted,  terrible  only  to  thofe  who  would  re- 
form them ;  [b]  the  Orator  layeth  before  thefe 
their  true  State  j  he  {hews  them  from  without 
a  powerful  Enemy  deceiving,  and  ready  to  en- 
flave  them ;  Traitors  felling  diem  within ;  their 
Allies  infulted,  their  Territories  mangled  and 
alienated,  their  Armies  ufelefe,  their  Trade  de- 
ftroyed,  their  Fleets  baffled  and  idle;  them- 
felves  in  the  mean  while  buried  in  Sloth,  de- 
voted to  Shews  and  Spectacles,  the  Contempt 
of  Greece :  Which  afife&ing  Pi&ure  he  contracts 
with  that  of  their  Anceftors,  Lovers  of  their, 
Country,  patient  of  Labour,  intrepid,  victorious 
over  the  innumerable  Hofts  of  the  Perfian  Mo- 
narch, the  Defenders  of  Liberty  and  Greece, 
Patriots  honoured  with  immortal  Fame. — Lo ! 
this  degenerate  People  are  rouzed,  kindled, 
fired ;  the  Orators  Voice  recalls  the  Spirit  of 
their  Anceftors  $  they  rufh  with  Emulation  to 
Arms  5  they  fight  and  fall,  although  un- 
fuccefsful,  yet  glorious,  on  the  Plains  of  Cbce- 
ronea. 

In  another  Place,  fee  f  [c]  Tvrant  trampling 
on  the  Laws  and  Liberties  of  his  Country,  in 

other 

[*]  Demosthenes.  [*]  Juuus  Casae. 
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other  Reipeds  the  moft  accomplilhed  of  Man* 
kind :  Behold  him  determined  to  infltd  Death 
upon  an  [d]  Enemy  now  in  his  Power !  [e) 
One  offereth  himfelf  to  plead  for  this  illuftrious 
Criminal,  and  the  Ufurper,  although  refohrcd 
to  condemn,  afienteth  to  hear.  He  feateth  him- 
felf on  his  Tribunal,  holding  the  fatal  Decree 
prepared  beforehand :  He  Meneth,  his  Curi- 
ofity  is  engaged  $  as  the  Advocate  goeth  on,  he 
is  moved,  affected,  his  Companion  is  raifed,  he 
turns  pale,  he  trembles,  the  Decree  drops  from 
his  Hand ;  he  forgives  [/*]. 

<c  But  thefe  Wonders  have  ceafed :  No 
<c  fuch  Eflfe&s  have  been  wrought  in  modem 
"  Times." 

True  :— Yet  they  are  ftill  poflible ;  and  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  cultivate  an  Art  which  may 
poflibly  lead  to  fuch  ?  At  leaft,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  fomewhat  refembling  thefe  may 
be  ftill  hoped  for. 

But  there  remains  a  Confideration  of  more 
Importance,  "  This  Art  will  enable  us  to  do 
"  much  Good." 

In  the  feveral  liberal  Profeflions,  for  which 
all  who  now  hear  me  are  intended,  the  Power 
of  Speaking-well  qualifies  the  Pofleflbr  to  be 
eminently  ufeful.  Whether  you  deliver  your 
Sentiments  concerning  the  Meafures  moft  be- 
neficial to  ycJur  Country,  and  feek  to  abrogate 
hurtful,  or  enaft  wife  Laws :  Whether  you  do 
Right  to  injured  Innocence,  or  bring  Guih  to 

due 

\d\  Cattjs  Ligarius.  [e]  Cicero. 

[/J  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Cicero. 
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due  Punifhrpent,  recover  or  defend  Property 
uiurped  or  attacked :  Or  whether,  laftly,  you 
lay  before  Men  their  Duty  as  reafonablc  Crea- 
tures and  Christians,  paint  the  Charms  of  Re- 
ligion and  Virtue,  or  difplay  the  Horrors  of  In- 
fidelity and  Vice :  In  all  thefe  important  Offices, 
of  wtiat  mighty  Efficacy  is  Eloquence  ?  With- 
out this,  Knowledge  proceedeth  faintly,  (lowly, 
like  unaflifted  Strength  in  manual  Works, 
which  may  at  length  obtain  its  End,  but  with 
much  clumfy  Labour :  Oratory  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  mechanical  Arts,  which,  byfurnifh- 
kig  Engines,  and  well  adapted  Inftruments, 
produce  the  fame  Effe&s  with  Eafe,  and  finifh 
with  Elegancy. 

Those  who  underftand  the  Nature  of  So- 
ciety will  not,  I  believe,  efteem  it  a  Paradox, 
if  we  aflert,  that  the  Orator  who  employeth  his 
Talent  aright,  is  one  of  the  rnoft  ufeful  Mem- 
bers of- the  Community,  infilling  Principles  of 
Religion,  Humanity,  and  virtuous  Induftry  in 
all  who  hear  him,  contributing  to  preferve 
Peace,  Juftice,  and  Harmony  among  Men. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  Art  is  excellent.  At  the  fame 
Time  it  fhould  not  be  concealed,  that  k  is  dif- 
ficult, and  cannot  be  obtained  by  mecr  Appro- 
bation and  indolent  Wifhes.  This,  we  might 
fully  prove,  by  a  bare  Recital  of  the  many  En^ 
dowmentsof  Mind,  which,  befidc  outward  Qua- 
lifications of  Perfbn,  Voice,  Adion,  are  requifite 
to  the  forming  of  a  great  Orator:  An  Aflemblage 

rarely 
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rarely  met  with ;  and,  where  met,  (till  infuffi^ 
dent  without  Care.  For  Nature  hath  dealt 
with  the  Mind  of  Man  as  with  the  Earth  about 
htm,  which  produceth  not  Grain,  unlefs  flie 
hath  before  fbwn  the  Seeds  in  it,  and  Culture 
be  afterwards  added. 

This  Remark  points  out  the  two  great  Ar- 
ticles, of  which  are  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
Root  and  Stem  of  this  lofty  Tree  of  Eloquence, 
4rom  whence  the  lefler  Parts,  like  Branches, 
quickly  fhoot.  Thefe  are  GENIUS  and 
APPLICATION.  Concerning  which,  as 
feme  Ohfcurity  hath  arifen,  allow  me  to  add 
.*  few  Words  in  Explanation  of  them. 

The  Air  and  Features  of  every  Individual  in 
die  human  Species  are  different :  Not  lefs  Di- 
verfity  is  ohfervable  in  their  Minds  :  Their  Dif- 
portions,  their  Likings,  their  Powers  alio  are 
altogether  different.  Take  any  Number  of 
Perions,  you  will  find  them  inclined  to  different 
Studies;  each  capable  of  fucceeding  well  in  his 
own,  yet  averfe  from,  and  ufually  unable  to 
make  a  Progrefs  in  that  chofen  by  another* 
Nothing  is  more  commonly  met  with.  Here 
is  one,  who  in  early  Youth  reads  the  Poets  with 
Pleafure,  learns  with  Eafe  to  imitate  them,  but 
can  fcarcely  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  firft, 
Elements  of  Geometry :  While  this  other  young 
Perfon  can  hardly  be  dragged  through  a  Page  of 
Homer  or  Horace*  who  yet  runs  over  Euclid 
with  Rapidity.  As  again,  others  there  are  ut- 
terly inept  for  Letters,  who  become  good  Me* 
chanicks,  or  raife  a  Fortune  by  Commerce. 

This 
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This  Diftm&km  is  effential  $  it  gives  to  Life  its 
whole  Colour  and  Character.  If  a  Man  fet  out 
in  the  Path,  to  which  Nature  pointeth,  he  will  go 
on  eafily  and  fwiftly  to  his  utmoft  Degree  of 
Perfeftion;  for  there  are  Limits  to  all :  But  if, 
by  wrong  Influence  or  Choice,  he  be  forced  or 
feduced  into  another  Road,  he  will  meet  with 
Difficulties  at  every  Step,  go  on  ftruggling  and 
(tumbling,  and,  if  he  have  Refolution  to  perfe- 
vere,  will  arrive  in  the  End,  to  Mediocrity. 
RICHL1EU,  the  greateft  Statefman  of  his 
Age,  had  an  immoderate  Ambition  to  be  ad- 
mired as  a  Poet,  and  became  in  that  Refped: 
ridiculous :  Somewhat  of  the  fame  Kind  we  fee 
in  Machiavel ';  and  perhaps  in  Cicero.  Even  the 
moil  verfatile  Mind,  that  which  can  beft  fuit  it- 
felf  to  different  Things,  confeffeth  ftill  this 
Power  of  Nature :  For,  though  it  may  per- 
form tolerably  well  in  a  foreign  Province,  yet  it 
doth  far  better  in  its  own.  [g]  Every  Circum- 
fiance  and  kind  of  Life,  faith  the  Poet,  became 
Arifiippus ;  yet  we  cannot  imagine,  that  ftoical 
Severity  fuited  him  fo  well,  as  his  own  foft 
voluptuous  Philofophy. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  Compan- 
ion from  Science,  I  would  liken  fuch  Nature 
to  a  Body  placed  in  a  Ray  feparated  by  pafling 
through  a  Prifin,  which  appeareth  always  of 
the  fame  Colour  of  that  Ray;  but  is  much 
brighter,  more  luminous,  when  beheld  in  Light 
of  its  own  natural  Colour.     Boccace  hath  left 

behind 

[f]  Ojnnis  Aristippum  dccuit  color,  &  flatus,  &  res. 

Hon. 
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behind  him  fome  ferious  Writings  which  are 
defervedly  negleded  •,  take  up  his  Decameron, 
you  muft  be  pleafed :  What  cornicle  Wit  and 
Humour !  What  Delicacy,  yet  Simplicity  of 
Stile  and  Sentiment !  He  is  a  Model  in  this 
Kind  :  It  was  his  Genius.  Milt  oris  Sublimity 
transports,  aftonifheth ;  his  Attempts  of  Humour 
move  Pity. 

.  "  Universal  Genius  may  feem  an  Excep* 
tion." This,  like  univerfal  Conqueft,  is  chi- 
merical, fought  after  by  many ;  always  with  ill 
Succefs,  and  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Seeker* 
No  Man  feemeth  to  have  fairer  Pretentions'  to  it 
than  Lord  Bacon.  What  Depth  of  Thought  I 
What  vaft  Extent  of  Learning  !  What  grand 
Ideas !  Yet  when  he  aimeth  at  Ornament,  as 
he  doth  not  feldom,  how  doth  this  great  Perfon 
fail !  He  becomes  forced,  unnatural,  obfcure, 
Nature  hath  fixed  the  Bounds.  Some  exalted 
Souls  have  a  much  wider  Range  to  move  in  j 
within  which,  they  feem  to  be  more  than  hu- 
man; beyond,  are  but  as  common  Men: 
They  are  Sampfon>  Jborn  of  bis  Strength ;  Antaus 
held  up  aloft  in  Air.  Where  the  Impulfe  is 
ftrong,  it  cannot  be  miftaken ;  divert,  cover, 
overwhelm  k,  ftill  k  will  fend  out  Sparks,  if  it 
cannot  blaze.  Mallebranche>  an  Enthufiaft  in 
the  Caufe  of  Truth,  inveigheth  againft  all  rheto- 
lical  Embellifhments,  as  Inftruments  of  Falfe- 
hood ;  aad  Nature  breaks  out,  betraying  him 
in  every  Page ;  he  is  unawares  an  Orator,  and 
a  fine  one.  * 
In  the  general  Courfe  of  Mankind,  the  Dif- 
ference 
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ference  is  much  le&  ftrongly  marked ;  but  it 
always  is.  As  no  Man  is  alike  fit  for  every 
Employment,  fo  there  is  not  any  unfit  for  alL 

The  Sum  is  ;  in  the  original  Frame  of  our 
Souls,  there  is  a  Difference  proceeding  from 
die  Hand  of  the  great  Maker,  by  which  every 
Man  is  enabled  to  make  a  better  Progrefs  in 
fome  one  Thing,  Study,  or  Art,  or  Handicraft, 
than  in  another ;  which  natural  Ability  we 
name  GENIUS.  Sometimes  k  comprehend- 
eth  a  wide  Circuit  $  is  fometimes  confined  to  one 
Science  or  Art,  or  even  to  one  Branch  of  each: 
But  the  moft  extonfive  is  bounded ;  the  nar- 
rowcft  hath  open  to  it  its  peculiar  Path.  Tfat  * 
Ufefulnefs  or  final  Caufe  of  which  D&pofitioit 
is  manifeft,  that  Men,  thus  differently  qualified, 
(hould  ftand  in  Neted  of,  and  be  benefited  by 
each  other;  thus  all  mutually  obliged  and 
obliging,  whilft  each  moveth  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar Sphere,  (hould  confpire  to  promote  the 
Good  of  the  Whole. 

Let  us  now  bring  home  thefe  Observations 
to  the  Point  before  us.  The  firft  Article  to  be 
regarded  in  one  deftined  to  the  Study  of  Ora- 
tory is  this,  GENIUS.  It  is  the  Foundation 
of  all;  to  this  all  ft&fequent  Improvement 
muft  be  proportional ;  without  fome  Degree  of 
it  all  Attempts  are  vain,  no  Progrefs  can  be 
made ;  m  which  Cafe,  the  Attention  fbould  be 
turned  fi>me  othefr  Way.  ' 

This  ppeekms  Gift  bong  fiifiplkd  by  the 
Hand  of  Nature,  you  then  proceed  to  the  fc- 
cond  Article  mentioned  as  neeeflary  to  pcrfe& 

the 
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the  firft ;  this  was  faid  to  be  APPLICATION, 
which  confiftcth  of  two  Parts,  STUDY  and 
PRACTICE. 

You  muft  read  the  Works  of  the  mofttmi- 
,  uent  Speakers ;  read  not  (lightly  or  tranfiently, 
nor  fo  as  merely  to  apprehend  the  Senfe,  but 
with  Care,  Intehtnefs,  Affiduity ;  with  an  [b] 
Earneftnefs  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Writing. 
Make  yourfelf  Mafter  of  their  Subjeft.  Obferve 
the  Method  they  have  chofen.  Follow  them 
through  every  Tranfition.  Attend  to  their  Rea- 
(bning.  Take  Notice  of  the  Addrefs  with 
which  they  prepare  Things ;  how  they  guard 
•  againft  Prejudices,  prevent  or  folve  Objections  5 
how  they  painty  move,  amplify,  contract ; 
where  abound  in  Images  and  Figures,  where 
affume  a  plain  fimple  Stile  :  Penetrate  into  the 
feveral  Reafons  for  this  Variety.  Having  ar- 
rived thus  far,  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  Genius 
of  each  Speaker ;  which  being  known,  you 
will  trace  it  through  every  Variety  arifingfrom 
Occafions,  Circumftances,  Conjunctures,  Imi- 
tation :  This  is  the  principal  Form  $  the  Key, 
which  gives  the  Tone  to  the  reft. 

Furnished  with  this  Knowledge,  you  are 
to  compleat  all  by  adding  the  fecond  Branch 
of  Application,  PRACTICE. 

You  fhould,  by  frequent  Trial,  make  your- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  Bent,  Strength,  Limits 
of  your  own  Genius;  that,  having  learned  the 
proper  Cultivation  of  it,  you  may  lay  out  your 

utmoft 

[ft]  Lcgendum  eft  pene  ad  fcribendi  fotticitudinem. 
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utmoft  £flbrts  in  that  Way ;  and  by  obfibrving^ 
-correcting,  and  guarding  againft  Faults,  raife 
it  gradually  to  the  utmoft  Perfection,  of  which 
it  k  capable.  For  as  Exercife  forms  the  Body, 
maketh  it  ftrong,  pliable,  and  docile ;  fo  doth 
Pradtiie  the  Mind,  giveth  to  it  Firmnefs,  and 
Force,  and  Eafe,  a  Reajiinefs  and  Gracefalnefs, 
not  otherwife  attainable. — But  as  the  enfamg 
Lectures  are  to  turn  chiefly  upon  Articles  re- 
lative to  thefe,  STUDY  and  PRACTICE,  I 
(hall  fay  no  more  of  them  at  prefent. 

One  Thing  however  it  feems,  that  1  ottght 
not  to  pefs  over :  It  will  probably  be  afked* 
*c  Among  the  Qualities  requifite  to  form  an 
"  Orator,  why  is  Tqfte  omitted  ?  The  general 
**  Opinion  gives  it  a  high  rank  among  them," 

I  acknowledge  it.  In  Writings  and  Cori- 
verfations  upon  this  and  the  like  Subje&s,  no 
Word  occurs  more  often :  All  Excellence  in 
Composition  and  Judgment  is  refolved  into  it. 
But  hath  this  Term  a  clear  Idea  annexed  ?  Afk 
for  an  Explanation  of  it;  you  meet  with  vari- 
ous Opinions,  much  Confufion  and  Controwr- 
fy.  •  Let  us  then  confider  the  Point :  Let  us, 
if  we  can,  fix  the  Value  and  precife  Meaning 
of  the  Term, 

The  firft  Tiling  which  occured  to  me  in 
enquiring  upon  this  Subject  was  to  aflc,  In 
what  Senfe  was  this  Wotd  ufed  in  Glretce  and 
Rome,  the  two-  great  Fountains  of  Aat  £1M 
gance,  which  Moderns  exprefs  by  Tafte  ?  I 
could  not  recoiled  to  haye  met  with  the  Word 
applyed  at  all  in  thus  Manner,  in  any  Gteek  oc 

Roman 
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Roman  Author.  And  yet  there  is  a  Multitude 
of  Places  in  the  Works  of  Ck$roy  and  not  few- 
er ih  thofe  of  %yintitiant  where  the  Subject  led 
them  unavoidably  to  a  Mention  of  this  Tain, 
if  fuch  had  been  at  that  Time  ufed. 

In  this  latter!  a  remarkable  Expreffion  oc- 
curreth  [#] ;  Jpeaking  of  Judgment  as  conne&ed 
with  Invention,  he  fayeth,  "  that  Precepts  are 
here  ufelefs  [A],  it  can  no  more  be  delivered  by 
"  Art  than  Tafte  and  Smell  ;"  and,  he  adds, 
"  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the 
"  Senfes,  which  cannot  be  taught"  :  A  Proof, 
I  fuppofe,  that  the  prefent  fashionable  meta- 
phorical Scnfe  of  this  Word  was  not  then 
known.  To  the  fame  Purpofe  we  may  cite 
the  Qjjeftion  of  Horace  [f]  j  "  Whether  Excel- 
"  lency  in  Poefy  fpringeth  from  Nature"  (that 
isGenius)  "  or  Art  ?"  To  which  he  determines, 
that,  "it is  neceffary  both  (hould  confpire:** 
He  feemeth  to  have  no  Conception  of  any  third 
Faculty. 

What  then?  do  we  not  rightly  infer  from 
hence,  that  this  Term,  fince  unknown  among 
thofe  Nations,  who  excelled  all  others  in. the 
fine  Arts,  is  not  neceflary;  that  there  is  no 
Thing  efientfcd  in  thpfe  Arts  which  may  not 
be exprcft  without  it?  Where  a»d  when  there- 
lore  mall  we  fix  it's  Origin  ? 

It  feemeth  to  me  the  moft  probable  Cos^ec- 
tor*  thatksiifeistobcdaledfrom^heTifl^e 

of 
y\  Lib.  6,  cajx,  i. 

[*]  Nac  magis  arte  traditur  quam  guftus  ant  odor.    Re- 
fcratur  oporftet  ad  Jbnfus  qui  non  docewur, 
[/J  Be  arte  poctidL 
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of  the  Revival  of  Letters ;  and  that  it's  native 
Country  was  Italy,  the  great  Scene  of  that  Re- 
vival. In  this  Conjundure  Men  applied  them- 
felves  to  Statuary,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  with 
an  Ardour  that  rofe  to  Enthufiafm ;  'and  thus 
overflowing  as  they  were  with  Fondnefs  for 
thefe  Arts,  and  unable  to  exprefs  worthily  their 
Rapture  of.  Admiration,  they  fcarched  on  all 
Sides  for  Words  adequate  to  their  Ideas ;  when 
among  others  this  metaphorical  Name  Guftt 
orTa/ievrzs  introduced  j  and,  being  judged  apt 
and  emphatical,  fpread  together  with  thefe 
Arts,  was  transfufed,  and  by  Degrees  incor- 
porated into  the  feveral  Languages  of  Europe. 

<c  What  then,"  you  will  fay,  "  do  you  re- 
€C  jedt,  would  you  abolifh  as  uielefs,  a  Word 
c<  fo  univerfally  received,  and  deemed  of  fuch 
€<  Energy  ?— By  no  Means.  Let  it  be  ftill 
ufed  -,  I  mean  only  to  guard  againft  the  Abufe 
of  it :  For  in  my  Opinion  the  unfkilful  and 
uncertain  Ufe  of  it  hath  given  Rife  to  Miftakes 
of  ill  Confequence.  If  I  underftand  rightly  the 
Authors  who  treat  of  it,  they  reprefent  it  as  a 
diftindt  Faculty  of  the  Mind :  That  as  the  Un- 
derftanding  judgeth  of  Truth  and  Falfehood  in 
Science,  fo  doth  Tafte  of  what  is  beautiful  or 
otherwife  in  the  polite  Arts;  it  is  here  the  Um- 
pire a^d  fole  Judge.  Now  it  hath  been  laid 
down  as  an  Axiom,  and  is  not  I  think  difputed, 
that  no  more  Caufes  are  to  be  admitted,  than 
fuch  as  are  real,  and  fufficient  to  produce  the 
EfFedt.  If  then  the  known  Faculties  of  the 
Mind  fuffice  to  this  End  which  is  afcribed  to 

C  Tafte, 
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Tafte,  why  fhould  wc  fuppofe  the  Exiftence 
of  this  latter  ?  WcJ  muft  rejefik  it  as  altogether 
imaginary. 

And  that  they  do  thus  fuffice,  I  apprehend 
to  be  clearly  the  Cafe.  For  Proof  of  which* 
run  over  in  your  own  Minds  the  feveral  Arts, 
Poefy,  Eloquence,  Mufidf,  Painting,  Archi- 
tecture; then  afk,  "  Is  there  anything  in  thefe, 
"  which  I  may  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by 
"  Genius,  directed  by  a  good  Underftanding, 
"  improved  in  the  Manner  above-mentioned  $ 
"  by  judicious  Application  ?"  I  know  not  any : 
Proportion,  Harmony,  Variety,  Novelty,  Beau- 
ty, and  if  there  be  any  other  Excellence,  may 
be  all  accounted  for  from  thefe  Caufes.  Genius, 
and  Understanding  we  know  to  be  real  Caufes^ 
exifting  in  Nature,  and  we  find  them  to  be 
fufficient ;  what  then  is  Tafte  ?  Conceived  as 
a  Faculty  diftindt  from  them,  is  it  any  Thing, 
but  a  meer  Name  ? 

If  thefe,  Genius  and  Understanding  have 
produced,  it  follows,  that  they  fuffice  to  judge 
of  thefe  Arts.  Diftributed  in  different  Degrees, 
they  produce  and  judge:  A  great  Degree  of  Ge- 
nius makes  the  excellent  Artift ;  a  lefs,  joined 
with  good  Understanding,  forms  the  accurate 
Critick.  From  whence  you  fee  the  Reafon, 
why  the  deeped  Mathematician,  however  juft 
his  Understanding,  may  be  a  very  incompetent 
Judge  of  Poefy,  or  Eloquence:  Genius  is  want- 
ing :  Which  Reafoning  may  be  extended  to  the 
other  Arts. 

It 
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It  deferveth  particularly  to  be  noted,  that  this 
realizing  the  imaginary  Faculty  of  Tafte  began 
indeed  in  die  Arts ;  yet  it  did  not  remain  con- 
fined to  them ;  the  Infe&ion  ipread  farther, 
was  received  into  the  Affairs  of  common  Life, 
into  Modes  and  Drefs ;  nay  it  caught  $ven  the 
Philosophers ;  it  became  tne  great  Standard  of 
Manners  ;  and  we  have  feen  a  certain  inward 
Senfe,  a  moral  Tafte  %  made  the  Source  of  Duty 
and  Obligation ;  it  may  be  feared  with  worfe 
Effefts ;  as  it  is  more  dangerous  to  reiblve  Man- 
ner s>  the  Art  of  Living  well,  than  other  Arts, 
into  chimerical,  at  lead  refined  metaphyseal 
Principles. 

Mr  Anfwer  then  to  the  QuefHon  propofed, 
«  DoIalbwoftheUfeoftheTermT^r 
is  dir?£t  I  do,  as  a  complex  Term,  expreff* 
ing  theRefult  of <c  Genius  and  Underftanding, 
"  improved  by  due  Application  *"  in  which 
Senfe  you  fee  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Qualities 
before  mentioned  i  but  in  what  I  take  to  be  the 
ufual  Suppofition  as  a  diftindt  Principfe  from 
the  Undemanding,  as  an  independent  Legifla- 
tor,  I  cannot  fee  any  Reafon  for  admitting  it's 
Exiftence,  and  I  think  the  Ufe  of  it  hath  caufed 
much  Obfcurity,  and  fome  Miftake. 

"  But  Tafte  is  reprefented  as  a  Sentiment  -, 

,€i  not  as  an  Adt  of  the  Underftanding,  but  a 

««  Feeling  of  the  Heart  {»]."     Another  Mif- 

C  2  take, 

[ft]  In  this  metaphorical  Senfe  only,  as  a  relijbfor,  or 
Vkingy  do  I  find  the  Word  ufed  by  the  Antients ;  as, 
•*  Guftus  verx  taudis ;  guftus  virtutis  :f  f  never  as  a  Talent, 
or  Power  of  excelling  or  judging  in  any  Art* 
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take,  as  I  imagine :  For  what  are  all  thefe  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fashionable  Name  of  Senti* 
merits  ?  The  Underftanding  approveth  or  dif-  , 
approveth :  To  thofe  A&&  Nature  hath  annexed 
certain  Degrees  of  Pleafure'or  Pain :  But  thefe 
Confequpnces  follow  fo  dofely,  that  we  cannot 
diftinguifh  between  them  and  their  Caufe$;  and 
die  feeling  being  the  ftronger  Impreflion*  we 
drop  the  preceding  Aft  of  the  Underftanding, 
and  name  the  whole,  Sentiment. 

I  hope,  that  I  (hall  bepardoned  for  this  litdd 
Excurfion  into  Metaphyucks ;  the  Subjedt  re- 
quired it.  What  I  have  faid  may  appear  new, 
perhaps  falfe ;  but  let  it  be  confidered,  that  I 
deliver  it  only  as  an  Opinion.  In  Matters  of 
fuch  Nicety,  where  Enquirers  muft  probably 
difagree,  it  becometh  us  to  temper  Judgment 
with  Humanity,  to  chufe  the  beft  Opinion, 
without  greatly  condemning  the  others. 

Sure  I  am,  that  an  Attempt  of  reftoring 
the  antient  Simplicity  ought  not  to  be  difcou- 
raged :  But  the  Danger  is,  that  as  Cuftom  hath 
eftablifhed  firmly  the  prefent  Notions,  the  an- 
tient may  be  deemed  new ;  and  the  Defire  of 
bringing  them  back  looked  upon  as  a  Zeal  for 
Innovation. 

If,  after  all,  '  any  Perfon  fhould  ftill  infift 
upon  the  Ufe  of  this  Word  Tq/le,  in  a  Senfe 
different  from,  and  additional  to  Genius  and 
Application,  (for  we  difpute  not  about  mere 
Words  or  Sounds)  I  fli^ll  not  contend  with 
him  :  This  only  I  would  propofe  as  neceflary 
to  avoid  Cpnfufion  and  Miftake ;   let  him  fix 

a  diftind: 
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a  diftindt  prtcife  Notion  of  it  5  for  I  ponfefs 
myfelf,  after  much  Reflexion,  utterly  pn^ble 
to  .form  any  fuch. 

I  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  fbme  general 
introdu&ory  Obfervations,  which  I  thought  fit 
,  to  be  premifed,  -as  ufeful  in  giving  Light  to 
what  fhall  follow.  In  my  next  Le&ure  I  pro- 
pofe  to  enter  upon  my  main  Defign,  and  to 
lay  before  you  the  Plan  of  th^  enfuipg  Dif- 
courfes.  At  prefent  I  ihall  only  beg  your  In- 
dulgence to  make  one  or  two  Remarks,  re- 
lative to  the  Manner  I  have  chofen. 

Firft,  It  may  be  neceffary  to  make  an  Apo- 
logy for  the  Language,  which  m  Academical 
Ledtures,  it  is  thought,  (hould  be  Jjitin. 
4C  Why,  it  may  be  anted,  do  you  depart  from 
f  aneftabWhedRule?* 

In  Anfwer  to  which  Queftion,  without  en- 
tering into  the.  comparative  Merits  or  demerits 
of  writing  in  a  dead  Language,  which  woul4 
carry  me  too  far,  I  fhall  oply  obferve,  that  on 
the  prefent  Occafion  at  leaft  our  own,  Tongue 
is  preferable :  Becaufe,  the  End  now  propofed 
is  Improvement  in  Eloquence  $  And  how  is  this 
Eloquence  tp  be  exerted  ?  In  our  own  Tongue. 
Thus  it  is,  we  are  to  (peak  qt  tfye  Bar,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Pulpit.  To  it  therefore  muft 
our  Rules  principally  r$lat$,  and  from  thofe 
who  have  written  in  it  we  muft  draw  Citati- 
pns  and  Example?  -f  #  Which  vye  cannot  per- 
form properly  in  a  learned  Language;  for  al- 
though Cuftorn  hath  rendered  familiar  the  In- 
troduction of  Latin  Parages  in  Englijh  Dif- 
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-  courfc ;  yet  Engtijh  interwoven  in  a  Latin  Com- 
pofitipn  would,  I  fuppofe,  appear  abfurd  and 
monftrous. 

Secondly j  It  may  give  Ground  for  Objection, 
that  Rules  and  Remarks  concerning  Eloquence 
are  here  illuftrated,  very  much  by  Inftances, 
taken  from  the  Poets.  **  Would  it  not  be 
<c  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  pertinent,  to  draw 
c<  them  from  the  Orators  ?  Why  are  we  at 
€€  every  Inftant  checked  in  our  Courfe,  and 
€<  hurried  into  another  Art  ?" 

For  three  Reafons.  Firft,  Becaufe  the 
Connexion  between  Poefy  and  Eloquence  is 
fo  clofe,  that,  in  moil  Cafes,  Examples  from 
the  one  extend  equally  to  the  other. 

Secondly y  Because  Poetical  Examples  are 
(hotter;  thus  more  fuited  to  the  Nature  of 
thefe  Ledtures,  and  eafier  to  the  Memory. 

Thirdly,  Because  the  Poets,  lefi  ftudious  of 
concealing  Art,  ufe  bolder  Ornaments,  and 
more  ftriking;  for  that  Reaion  fitter  to  illuftrate 
and  exemplify. 

Besides,  Verfes  interfperfed  form  a  Va- 
riety, which  may  enliven,  and  relieve  die  At- 
tention. In  which  laft  View  it  is,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  intermingle  fomefew  original  Per- 
formances of  the  poetical  Kind  $  not  as  Patterns 
propofed  to  your  Imitation  ;  for  I  am  fenfible 
how  flender,  if  any,  my  Vein  is  in  that  way ; 
but  merely  as  Change  to  diverfify,  and  Novelty 
to  entertain. 

Lajlly,  We  all  know,  that  the  chief  Defign 
.projtofed  in  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  prefent 

Le&ure 
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Lecture  was  to  teach  the  Art  of  Speaking,  the 
Rules  of  diftindt,  proper, -graceful  Pronunciat- 
ion ;  yet  this  Article  hath  but  fmall  Share  in 
the  Difcourfes  I  am  about  to  deliver :  "  How 
u  is  this  to  be  juftified  ?" 

Because  this  Art  of  Speaking  cannot  be 
taught  with  any  good  Effed:  in  a  continued 
Difcourfe  [»].  General  Precepts  avail  little  to 
this  End  without  Experience  $  their  Ufe  lieth 
in  the  practical  Application,  in  frequent  Trials, 
wherein  an  attentive  Hearer  may  interpofe  oc- 
Gafionally,  remark  Errors  and  Defe&s,  give 
the  due  Tone  and  Cadence,  and  point  out  and 
exemplify  the  right  Manner.  Hence  in  the 
following  Lectures  I  have  chofen  a  Subject 
more  capable  of  being  treated,  in  this  general 
Way;  yet  I  hope  not  wholly  without  Advan- 
tage -,  fuch  as  may  contribute  to  form  your 
Judgments  to  a  Knowledge  of  true  Eloquence* 
leaving  to  our  ufual  weekly  Le&ures  the  Car? 
pf  Pronunciation  j  entreating  you  at  the  fame 
Time,  in  this  laft  important  Article,  to  follow 
pjy  Judgment,  rather  th^n  Example  [0]. 

[n]  See  Arist.  Rhetor.  Book  i\u 
[0]  Quafi  non  ea  praecipiam  aliis,  quae  mihi  ipfi  defunt. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  ij.         ' 
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Lecture  the  Second. 


CONTAINING, 

VbeRi/lory  of  the  Rife  andProgrefs  bf  Eloquence 
among  the  AntienU. 

TH  E  R  E  is  not  any  Art,  which  hath  been 
more  frequently  and  amply  treated  of 
than  this  of  Rhetorick  j  a  Proof  at  once  of  its 
Worth  and  Difficulty.  Difcourfes  prepared  for 
this  Audience  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  compre- 
hend fo  mighty  an  Objed:,  as  this  whole  Art, 
a  Work  as  difproportioned  to  their  Nature,  to 
which  Concifenefs  is  efiential,  as  it  is  fuperior 
to  the  Abilities  of  the  Writer.  Their  Aim  is 
much  more  humble  j  to  chufe  out  fuch  Parts 
as  have  been  lefs  accurately  handled,  or  fuch  as 
feem  likely  to  furnifh  the  moft  ufeful  Obferva- 
tions ;  which  Obfervations  fliall  be  thrown  to- 
gether, without  that  exadt  Regularity  neceffary 
in  a  formed  Syftem,  or  elaborate  Treatifc;  yet 
not  without  Regard  to  Order  j  for  even  Eflays 
halve  their  Method.  That  ye  may  fee  as  much 
of  this  as  appeareth  requifite,  and  have  fom* 
View  of  the  Courfe,  through  which  ye  are  to 
be  led,  I  begin  here  w}th  a  ihojt  Sketch  of  my 
Defign, 

In 
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In  thisLedture,  I  propofe  to  treat  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Eloquence  among  the  Antients. 
£*]  Next,  I  fhall  give  fom6  Account  of  the 
moft  celebrated  Treatifes  concerning  it,  which 
remain  to  us  from  Antiquity.  [6]  Afterwards, 
fliall  follow  its  Hiftory  in  modern  Times,  to- 
gether with  fome  Reflections  upon  it.  This 
leadeth  to  feme  Thoughts  concerning  [c]  Imi- 
tation. We  (hall  then  proceed  to  confider  Elo- 
quence in  the  various  Refpedts  it  beareth  to 
Man,  as  it  addrefleth  itfelf  firft  to  his  \d\  Rea- 
son :  Secondly,  Jto  his  [e ]  Paffipns  :  Thirdly, 
to  his  outward  Senfes  ;  under  which  laft 
Head,  we  (hall  difcourfe  of  [/  ]  Stile  or  Elocu~ 
tion,  as  it  comprehendeth  Ornament,  Compo* 
fition,  Figures.  Laftlyr  I /hall  endeavour  to 
dired:  thcfe  Obfervations,  this  Art,  to  pra&ical 
Ufe  and  Advantage,  applying  them  to  our  Im*- 
provement  in  one  [g]  Pfofeffion,  which  almoft 
fJl  my  Hearers  are  deftined  to  engage  in. 

This  View  openeth  to  us  a  large  Field  to 
expatiate  in.  But,  I  fhall  contract  what  I  have 
to  fay,  touching  lightly  on  many  Particulars, 
that  I  may  dwell  on  the  Principal,  avoiding,  as 
far  as  I  can,  to  repeat  trite  Remarks ;  yet  not 
ftudious  to  feek  for  fuch  as  are  lingular :  As 
propofing  to  inform  without  tiring,  and,  if  po£» 
fible,  to  entertain  without  mifleading. 

The 

[a]  LeSt,  3  «r  4.  [4]  Led.  5  &  6.  [r]  Led.  7. 
[J]  ted.  8  &  9.  [e]  ti&  10.  &  1 1.  [/]  Left. 

12,  13, 14*  *S>  l6>  «7>  ?8.        [g]  Lea  19,  20,  21,  22. 
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The  Faculty  of  Speech  was  given  toMan^ 
kind  for  excellent  Ends,  for  communicating  our 
Wants,  and  tranfa&ing  Bufinefs ;  to  be  the  In^ 
ftrument  of  conveying  Inftrudtion,  Advice,  Ex-» 
hortation,  and  Comfort  to  each  other*  This, 
like  all  other  natural  Powers,  is  obferved  to  ex* 
crt  itfelf  with  different  Degrees  of  Efficacy  iq 
different  Men.  Some,  therefore,  excelled  ori* 
ginally  in  the  Ufeof  this  Faculty,  and,  by  this 
Superiority,  were  diilinguilhed  from  the  reft  \ 
being  enabled  hereby  to  contribute  much  more 
than  the  others,  to  the  Advantage  arid  PJe*fure 
of  thole,  with  whom  they  converted*  Now, 
this  Diftindion  muft  have  been  more  confpicu- 
ous  in  Society,  than  among  Scattered  Individuals ; 
or  fmall  Families :  Moft  confpicuous  in  thofe 
Societies  which  had  jifen  to  feme  Degree  df 
Grandeur:  For,  as  in  thefe  latter  the  Variety 
cf  interfering  In tetefts  is  greater,  more  iramer<* 
ous  and  nicer  Affairs  are  to  betranfa&ed,  Ex- 
cellence of  this  Kind  becometh  of  courfe  more 
ofeful,  and  the  Perfon  thus  excelling  more 
eminent. 

In  Societies  where  Freedom  was  eftablifhed, 
this  was  Jikely  to  be  the  Cafe,  more  than  under 
defpotick Government;  becaufe,  in  this  laft, 
Force  r^les,  in  the  other,  Perfoafion:  And 
where  fhall  youexpe&to  find  the  Art  of  Per-* 
fuafion  moft  cultivated,  but  there,  where  it 
hath  the  ftrongeft  Influence  ? 

Hence  we  are  not  to  look  for  it  in  any  g^at 
Degree  of  Perfection  in  the  Eaft,  although  it  is 
probable  that  Letters  firft  ffourifhed  there ;  be- 
caufe 
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caufe  that  Part  of  the  Globe  was  parly  and  al- 
moft  univerfally  fubjedt  to  arbitrary  Sway.  It  is 
jeafy  to  fee,  that  in  mentioning  the  Eaft  I  except 
the  People  of  the  Jews,  whofe  facred  Monu- 
ments abound  with  Strains  of  the  moft  fublime 
Eloquence :  But  thefe  w^re  of  a  divine  Original, 
and  fall  not  within  my  prefent  Argument, 
which  is  confined  to  Effe<9ts,purely  human. 

Neither  aire  we  to  look  for  Eloquence  in 
Egypt,  although  the  Fountain  of  Arts.  The 
Spirit  of  Myftecy  which  prevailed,  the  hiero- 
glyphic^ Charters  in  which  all  their  Erudition 
was  coqched,  were  jngrtal  Enemies  to  all  Im- 
provement of  tfy$  Sort :  Intent  only  on  painting 
their  Thoughts  ,  they  were  catfclefs  about  the 
Manner  of  ||>eftkiogithem.  At  leaft  there  are 
no Mo9Vwn^ntsrs«iaining,xwtuqJimay  induce  us 
to  think  that  they  applied  themfelves  with  any 
Care  to  cultivate  this  Art.  On /the  contrary, 
many  Caufes  confpired  to  render  .this  Art  flour- 
ifhing  among  the  Gretfks. 

Liberty,  the  N»rfe  of  .all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  a  particular  Manner  the  Parent  of  Eloquence : 
The  Number  of  independent  States  in  Greece, 
from  whence  muft  have  arifen  perpetual  Difc 
putcs,  Treaties,  and  Alliances,  which  gave  con- 
tinual Ejqrqife  to  the  Talent  of  Speaking :  Com- 
merce early  attended  to,  which  enlarges  the 
Knowlfcge,  Views,  and  Intercourfe  of  Men: 
The  great  Council  inftituted  by  Ampbitfyon, 
in  which  the  Interests  of  tlje  feveral  States  were 
difcufled,  and  all  Differences  fettled;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  where  Debate  is  allowed,  with 

Exclufion 
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Exclufion  of  Force,  the  Art  of  Speaking  muft 
be  improved. 

We  have  no  Hiftory  pf  the  firft  Rife  and 
gradual  Advancement  of  this  Art  in  Greece  : 
But  we  are  certain  that  it  had  made  a  confi- 
derable  Progrefs  in  the  Timp  of  Homer,  as  he 
hath  charadterifed  three  principal  Kinds  of  it  in 
three  of  his  Heroes:  Thefliort,  clear,  and  un- 
adorned in  Menelau*:  Thtfdiffufe>  infinu^ting, 
and  pathptick  ip  Neflor :  The  ftrong,  animated, 
and  vehement  in  TJlyffes.   .  There  are  alfb  many 
Paflages  in  his  Poems,  in  which  he  mentiopeth 
with  high  Praifes  the  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the 
Efteem  in  which  they  who  excelled  in  it  were 
held  even  in  thofe  early  Times.     And,  as  lie  is 
fuppofed  to  have  drawn  with  Exa&nefs  the 
Manners  of  the  Age  of  which  he  wrojte,  we 
may  conclude  from  hence,  that  Eloquence  was 
known  and  valued  in  the  Time  of  the  Tryan 
War.     Agreeably  to  which  we  learn  from 
Pausanias,  that  the  firft  School  of  Oratory  in 
Greece  was  opened  under  the  Reign  of  Tbejeus, 
in  the  Generation  preceding  this  War, 

Among  all  the  States  of  Greece,  Athens, 
however,  carried  this  Art  to  its  higheft  Pe^ 
fedtion.  To  which  the  Genius  of  the  People, 
the  Form  of  its  Government,  and  its  Laws, 
more  especially  contributed. 

Firft,  The  Genius  of  the  People  favoured 
its  Improvement :  For  they  were  valiant,  Lovers 
of  Liberty,  addi&ed  to  Commerce,  quick  of 
Apprehenfion,  vain,  exceedingly  curious,  in- 
conftant,  fon4  of  Novelty }  Qualities,  fit  to  ren- 
der 
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der  them  Admirers  and  Encouragers  of  thofe, 
who  could  fpeak  plaufibly,  elegantly,  and  art- 
fully- 

Their  Form  of  Government  had  aHb  the* 
(ame  Tendency.  All  Affairs  relating  to  the 
State  were  propofed  in  the  Senate  of  Five- 
hundred  :  From  thence,  if  approved,  were  car- 
ried before  the  Council  of  Five-thoufand.  And, 
in  Points  of  an  extraordinary  Nature,  every  Ci- 
tizen had  a  Right  to  give  his  Suffrage.  Were 
not  thefe  different  Scenes  of  Debate,  the  Au- 
dience enlarging  in  each,  fo  many  Schools  as  it 
were,  to  initiate,  and  perfedt  an  Athenian  Se- 
nator in  Eloquence  ? 

The  whole  Turn  of  their  Laws  likewifc  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  fame  Effect.  Of  this 
Sort  was  the  fundamental  Law,  which  ordained 
every  Perfon  who  had  been  Magiftrate,  or  ex- 
ercifed  any  public  Truft,  to  give  Account  of  hi9 
Adminiftration  before  the  People. 

Such  likewifewastheLaw,  which  punifhed 
with  Confifcation  of  Goods  and  Banifhment  the 
Accufer,  where  the  accufed  was  abfolved  by 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Suffrages. 

No  Perfon  likewife  was  permitted  to  fpeak 
in  publick,  who  was  under  a  certain  Age,  or 
who  was  proved  to  be  guilty  of  any  great  Crime, 
of  publick  Immorality,  Effeminacy,  or  Extra- 
vagance* 

Whoever  alfo  propofed  a  new  Law,   if  it 
were  rejected,    and  appeared  wrong  or  perni- 
cious, was  liable  to  be  called  to  a  publick  Ac- 
count, 
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count,  .and,  if  condemned*  feiterely  finfed.  All 
ttiefe  Laws,  an#  many  others  of  die  like  Kind 
might  be  recounted,  evidently  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  Study  of  Of  atory^ 

I  am  ljkewife  inclined  to  pafs  the  fame  Judg- 
ment on  that  Law  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
made  it  highly  penal  for  an  Advocate,  to  at- 
tempt in  his  Pleading  to  move  the  Paffions  of 
the*  Judges:  For,  although  a  great  Part  of  Elo- 
quence doth  confift  in  the  pathetick,  yet  is  the 
Abufe  hereof,  the  quitting  of  the  Point  under 
Debate^  aftd  appealing  to  the  Paflionsi  a  prime 
Caufe  of  corrupting  Eloquence :  *  And  it  feem- 
eth  not  improbable,  that  to  this  wife  Law  may, 
in  a  great  Meafure,  be  attributed  the  clofe, 
coftefit,  reafoning  Manner  peculiar  to  the  Ora- 
tors of  Athens* 

From  tfoefe  concurring  Caufes,  it  came  to 
pais,  that  Eloquence  was  the  chief,  almoft  the 
only  Way  of  opening  Accefs  to  Honours  in  the 
State.  It  became  more  remarkably  fo,  from  the 
Time  of %  Pericles,  who  governed  Athens,  not- 
wfthftandirfg  it$  Love  of  Liberty,  for  manv 
Years,  with  almoft  abfolute  Sway.  To  which 
Height  he  i#a&  raifed,  and  fupported  in  it,  by 
many  great  Qualities ;  above  all,  by  his  fingular 
Eloquence,  wherein  Hiftorians  agree,  that  he 
far  excelled  all  who  lived  before  him.  He  is 
defcribed  in  his  Harangues  as  Thundering  and 
lightering,  fiton  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  his  Manner  was  forcible  and  vehement. 
•  About  his  Time,  Greece  abounded  with  ex- 
tempiorancotts  Orators,  named  Sophijls,  who  pro- 
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fefled  the  Art  of  defending  all  Caufes,  of  fpeak- 
ing  without  Preparation  on  any  Point  propofed 
and  rendered  tnemfelves  greatly  admired  for 
thefe  extraordinary  Talents*  By  the  Fragments 
which  remain  of  thefe  Perfons,  it  appears 
that  however  inaccurate  and  vain-glorious  they 
might  have  been,  yet  they  had  great  Abilities, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  polifhing  and 
perfecting  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Socrates,  the  great  Improver  of  human  Rea- 
fbp,  was  alfo  an  Improver  of  Eloquence,  ridi- 
culing the  falfe  Ornaments  of  thefe  Sophifls,  as 
well  as  confuting  their  falfe  Reafonings.  And 
his  Difpple  Plato,  by  Example  as  well  as  by 
Precept,  carried  Oratory  nearly  to  its  Height* 
But,  concerning  him,  we  fhall  take  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  fpeaking  more  at  large  hereafter  |/1. 

About  the  fame  Time,  Hiftory,  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  a  mean  Drefs,  arrayed 
'herfelf  in  all  the  Charms  that  Eloquence  could 
beftow ;  pure,  eafy,  flowing  in  Herodotus  5  in 
Tbucydides,  elaborate,  deep,  fublime.  Thisljtter, 
befide  the  extraordinary  Spirit  of  his  Narration, 
hath  interwoven  many  admirable  Speeches, 
written  with  the  utmofl  Brevity  and  Force, 
which  render  his  Work  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
Study  of  one  who  would  fpeak  in  publick :  For 
all  whom  he  is  an  excellent  Model,  with  fome 
Variation  in  one  Particular;  his  Manner  is 
exceedingly  clofe  and  compact,  fitter  for  the 
Clofet  than  a  large  Audience :  As  abundant  in 
Senfe  as  frugal  of  Expreffion,  he  hath  equalled 

Sentences 
[i]  Learn*  18. 
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Sentences  to  Words  5  whence  Difficulty  then, 
now  Obfcurity  \k\. 

1  ought  not  on  this  Occafion  to  omit  Ifa* 
cratesy  who,  although  not  in  the  firft  Rank  of 
Onttors,  was  highly  inftrumental  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Art.  Born  with  an  *afy  and 
fruitful,  although  not  elevated  Genius,  of  fweet 
Temper,  and  gentle  Manners,  he  opened  a 
new  Track  fuitable  to  his  Difpofition,  foft  and 
flowery.  He  firft  perfected  Compofition  5  taught 
the  Periods  to  fall  with  tuneful  Cadence ;  and 
Profe,  hitherto  wandering  in  harfti  Licence,  he 
firft  reftrained  by  certain  Feet  and  harmonious 
Meafures  [/}.  Having  alfo  lived  to  extreme 
old  Age,  and  remained  very  long  at  the  Head 
of  a  famous  and  flourishing  School,  he  filled 
Greece  with  his  Difciples,  who  fpread  every 
where  the  Politenefs  and  Elegance  of  his  Man- 
ner. 

At  length*  forming  himfelf  upon  thefe  Mo* 
dels,  chieny  upon  that  of  Plato,  whom  he  had 
heard  in  his  Youth,  and  that  of  Thucydides, 
whofe  Hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  transcribed 
eight  times,  that  he  might  imprefs  it  the  more 
deeply  on  his  Memory,  Demofthenes  railed  Elo- 
quence to  the  Summit  of  Perfection :  Uniting 
the  Elevation  and  Majefty  of  the  Philosopher  to 
the  deep  Senfe  arid  Concifenefs  of  the  Hiftorian, 
he  added  to  both  the  Fire  and  Vehemence  of 
Pericles,  thus  equally  fitted  to  inftrudt,  to  affedt, 

to 

[i]  Verborum  propc  numerum  fententiarum  numero 
confequitur.  De orat.  lib.  2.  Subobfcurus  TuiTcydides. 
Idem.    [/J  Cicero  de  Claris  oralopbus. 
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to  convince.  Examine  his  Orations  attentively; 
you  find  nothing  fuperfluous,  nothing  idle,  no 
glittering  Points,  no  affe&ed  Turns,  no  falfe 
Sublime  j  no  ftudied  Pathetick ;  but  all  feem- 
ingly  artlefs,  plain,  and  fimple ;  yet  under  that 
apparent  Simplicity,  Energy,  Vehemence,  Sub- 
limity, Paffion  irrefiftible.  Is  he  to  compute, 
to  provide  for  the  Expences  of  a  neceflary 
War  ?  No  Geometer  more  exadt,  more  me- 
thodical. Is  he  to  relate  a  Tranfadtion  ?  He  is 
pure,  diftinft,  perfpicuous.  Is  he  to  cite  the 
Example,  and  commend  the  Behaviour  of  their 
Ancestors  ?  what  Pomp,  what  Grandeur,  what 
Magnificence !  The  Verfcs  of  Homer  fcarcely 
flow  with  more  Copioufnefe  and  more  Har- 
mony. Is  he  to  reproach  the  Degeneracy  of 
the  prefent  Race  of  Athenians  ?  What  Ardor  ! 
what  Keennefs  1  mingled  with  Strokes  of  Ten- 
dernefs  and  Concerns 

"  [m]  Behold  then,  O  Athenians,  your 
cc  true  State  *  to  what  Height  of  Infolence  this 
€<  Man  hath  arifen ;  fo  as  not  to  leave  it  in 
"  your  Power  to  chufe  Action  or  Tranquillity, 
"  He  menaceth,  he  (peaks  with  Arrogance ; 
"  and  not  contested  with  the  Places  he  hath 
"  fubdued,.is  continually  aiming  at  more  -,  and, 
u  while  we  fit  carelefs  and  at  Eafe^is  drawing 
<f  over  our  Heads  a  mighty  Net.  When  there- 
"  fore,  O  Athenians,  will  ye  do  what  ye  ought  ? 
Ci  When  fomething   (hall  have    happened  ! 

when  there  is  a  Neceflity  ?  What  Judgment 
D       '  "  then 

[m]  See  firft  Philif.  chap.  4. 
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u  then  (hall  we  form  of  what  hath  been  al- 
• c  ready  done,  for  I  think  the  greateft  Neceffity 
"  to  ingenuous  Spirits  is  the  Shame  of  thfeir 
"  own  ill  Management.  Will  ye  compleat 
"  your  own  Difgrace  ?  Will  ye  perfift  in  run* 
cc  nine  through  the  public  Aflembly,  aiking 
,c  each  other,  Is  there  any  News  ?  What  can 
4<  be  more  new  than  a  Man  of  Macedon  fub- 
"  duing  the  Athenians^  and  governing  Greece 
"  at  his  Pleafure  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No  in 
il  Truth,  but  he  is  fick.  What  importcth  it 
"  to  you,  vVhich  be  the  Cafe  >  for  ye  will  foon 
v  make  to  yourfelves  another  Philip?' 

O  great  and  exalted  Genius!  Prince,  I 
had  almoft  faid  God  of  Eloquence  !  Thou 
haft  pointed  out  die  true  Path  to  Perfwafion. 
We  labour  ambitious  to  tread  in  thy  Footftep, 
although  at  an  infinite  Diftance,,  convinced, 
that  even  a  faint  Refemblance  of  thee  excelleth 
every  other  Original. 

But  I  return  to  the  Courfe  of  my  Narration. 
After  the  Death  of  Demoftbenes,  Eloquence 
quickly  declined,  at  length  totally  vanished  from 
Greece.  At  the  Diftance  of  many  Years,  we 
behold  her  reviving  in  /fo#*i,  which,  having  fub- 
dued  Greece  by  Arms,  laboured  to  force  from 
her  the  Praife  of  Arts  likewife.  But  here,  al- 
though triumphant,  and  fcarcely  dimjnifhed  in 
Luftre,  fhe  made  but  a  fhort  Abode :  For  foon 
declining,  after  now  and  then  fome  feeble  Ef- 
forts, fhe  at  laft  funk  in  the  Inundation  of  Bar-  - 
barians  with  the  Empire  itfelf :  Thus,  to  ufe 
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the  Companion  applied  to  die  [n\  State  and 
Fall  of  that  Empire,  refembling  the  Rhine, 
which  long  a  great  River,  then  flowing  divided 
through  feparate  Channels,  is  diminished,  at 
length  entering  into  vaft  Sands,  is  abforbed  and 
loft. 

However,  from  the  Hiftory  of  Eloquence 
among  the  Latins,  there  are  two  Remarks 
which  I  would  make.  The  firft,  which  I  fhall 
have  Occafion  hereafter  to  mention  more  than 
once,  is  that  Poefy  was  brought  to  fome  Degree 
of  Maturity,  long  before  Eloquence.  For 
ErmiuSy  *Ierence,  and  Plautus,  had  raifed  the 
Glory  of  the  RomanMufc  very  high,  before  the 
Name  of  an  Orator  was  heard  of...  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  Cafe  was  the  fame  in  Greece, 
and  we  have  no  Caufe  to  think,  that;  there  had 
appeared  a  fingle  Piece  of  good  Profe,  when 
the  Ilia  J  difpiayed  Poefy  in  its  meridian  Glory. 
And  I  beKeve  me  Obfervation  is  true  in  general; 

I  would  account  for  it  in  this  Manner. 
Men  juft  coming  out  of  Ignorance  are  ftruck 
moft  by  what  is  extraordinary ;  they  are  fond 
of  the  Marvellous,  and  do  not  approve  except 
where  they  admire.  Hence  Poefy,  recom- 
mended by  Harmony  of  Numbers  and  Stateli- 
nefs  of  Expreffion,  claiming  fomewhat  fuper- 
natural,  and  fpeaking  in  a  Stile  Angular  and 
ftrange,  pieafed,  charmed,  and  was  cultivated. 
Time*  and  Experience,  and  Reflexion  were  ne- 
ceflary  to  mature  the  Judgment,  and  form  it  to 
D  2  aRelifh 

0]  Considerations  fur  leacaufes  de  la  grandeur,  &c.  des 
Romaini. 
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a  Reli(b  of  Truth  in  its  plain,  natural  Drefc. 
This  Account  is  confirmed  by  an  Obfervation 
of  'Arijiotle  [0],  that  the  firft  Orators  afFeded 
a  poetical  Stile ;  at  length,  a  better  Judgment 
taught  diem  to  defcend  to  one  more  fimple : 
Wherein,  faith  he,  they,  had  the  Example  of 
the  Poets  themfelves  to  inftruft  them ;  among 
whom,  they,  who  writing  for  the  Stage  were 
obliged  to  give  their  Fi&ions  an  Air  of  Proba- 
bility, thought  it  neceflary  to  bring  their  Ex* 
preflions  nearer  to  thofe  of  Converfation. 

A  second  Rehiark  is,  that  Poefy  long  fur- 
vived  Eloquence.     For  this  latter  fell  with  G- 
cero9  before  the  former  had  attained  to  its  Sum- 
mit :  And,  late  in  the  Empire,  when  Oratory 
had  been  long  extinguifhed,  the  Roman  Mufe 
appeareth  in  the.  Writings  of  Claudian  with 
many  Charms,  although  leffened  iiv  Purity  and 
Majefty.     The  Reafon  whereof  feems  to  be 
this :  The  abfolute  Power  of  one,  fuppofe  him 
to  be  a  polite  and  generous  Prince,   may  en- 
courage and  cherifh,   perhaps  better  than  a 
Commonwealth,  a  Poetick  Genius :  But  Free- 
dom is  the  only  Parent  and  Nurfe  of  Eloquence. 
The  Soil  of  Liberty  is  the  only  one,    from 
which  her  Lawrels  can  be  gathered*     A  far- 
ther Inftance  of  which,  I  think,  may  be  drawn 
from  a  neighbouring  Nation  on  the  Continent, 
which,  governed  by  one  abfolnte  Monarch,  hath 
produced  fome,  indeed  excellent  Poets  >  but  few 
Orators,  and  none  by  any  Means  equal  in  their 

Kind; 
•    [#]  Rhetor.  Lib.  3. 
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Kind :  As  you  may  prove  by  reading  the  moft 
admired  Pieces,  delivered  in  their  Academy, 
and  from  their  Pulpits. 

To1?eturn  to  Greece,  from  whence  on  this 
Subjett  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  depart,  we  may 
aflign  twoCaufes  for  the  Decay  of  Eloquence. 
One  is,  the  Lofs  of  Liberty  5  for  the  Greeks  had 
pafled  fucceffively  under  the  Yoke  of  Macedon 
.and  of  Rome*  Frojm  henceforth  the  Love  of 
their  Country  turned  into  private  Fa&ion ; ,  their 
Eloquence  was  loft  in  flavifh  Panegyrick  and 
mean  Adulation ;  their  Learning  became  a  vain, 
wordy,  difputatiye  Philofophy. 

Anqthpr  Caufc  was,  the  Multitude  of  fo- 
reign Perfons  and  Cuftoms,  which  after  Alex- 
ander's Conquefts  in  the  Eaft  poured  in  upon 
diem ;  corrupting  their  Morals,  infe&ing  them 
with  Luxury  and  Effeminacy,  and  introducing 
into  their  Sipeeeh  ai>d  Writings  the  Afiatick  . 
Manner,  which  had  been  always  oppofed  to 
the  Attick  \  being  pompous,  fwelling,  and  re- 
dundant ;  whereas  the  other  was  pure,  neat, 
and  nervous. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  Place,  to  re- 
mark the  Similitude  of  Degrees  by  which  this 
Corruption  proceeded  in  Athens  and  in  Rome. 
After  the  Death  of  Demojibenes  and  Pbocion, 
this  Degeneracy  appeared  early  in  the  Writings 
of  Demetrius  PbaJereus,  one  of  high  Rank  and 
,  great  Virtues ;   but  the  Man,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  [p]  firftftripped  Eloquence  of  her  plain 
manly  Pr#fs,  and  to  have  cloathed  her  in  effe- 
minate 
[f>]  Cicero  Orator. 
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minate  Gaiety.  He  firft  fought  after  Orna- 
ments, pointed  Turns,  glittering  Expreffions, 
aflfedted  Oppofitions,  with  all  the  little  Pretti- 
nefies  and  Elegancies,  which  may  adorn  an 
Epigram,  but  are  unbecoming  of  Truth  and 
good  Senfe.  [y]  limaus  SicuTus  added  an  Af- 
fectation of  Novelty,  and  the  florid  Stile.  At 
length  we  fee  as  it  were  the  laft  Glimmerings  of 
Eloquence,  about  the  Time  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  in  the  Writings  of  Ubanius  and  the 
other  Sophifts,  which  are  high,  tedious,  pomp* 
ous  Declamation.  Thus  Eloquence  in  its  old 
Age,  as  in  a  fecond  Infancy,  endeth  juft  as  it 
fet  out,  in  a  flowery  poetick  Stile. 

How  like  to  this  was  its  gradual  Declenfion 
in  Rome  ?  You  fee  its  firft  Corruption  juft  ap- 
pearing in  Velleius  Paterculus  \  more  ftronglv  m 
Seneca,  whofe  Writings  abound  with  the  little 
Beauties  before  mentioned,  ftudied  Oppofitions, 
and  fparkling  Conceits :  Which  Manner  was 
followed  by  Lucius  Florus  >  and  carried  to  the 
moft  refined  Height  by  the  younger  Pliny* 
Even  the  fuperior  Genius  and  profound  Senfe  of 
Ttacitus  could  not  wholly  efcape  the  Infeftion  j 
who,  probably  to  enliven  the  Drynefs  of  his 
Subjed:,  of  which  he  exprefleth  his  Senfe,  and 
Apprehenfion  that  it  would  difguft,  added  to 
this  ihort  affefted  Point  the  foreign  Mixture  of 
poetick  Expreflion.  Aufinius,  and  the  other 
late  Panegyrifts,  from  this  Corruption  funk  ye> 

ldwer, 

[q]  Longikus  gives  this  Account  of  hhn,  anil  pro* 
duccjth  an  Inftgnce. 
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lower,  into  cold,  frothy,  prolix  Declamation : 
Until  at  length,  after  this  long  dulky  Evening, 
the  Night  cf  Barbfrrifm,  Goths  ixAVanMi  over* 
fpreading  all,  put  out  every  Spark  of  Learning 
and  Eloquence 

From  thefe  Observations  we  might  draw 
Leffons  inftru<ftive  to  ourfelves,  which  is  the 
nobleft  Ufe  of  Hiftory :  And,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  digrefs,  I  think  that  I  could  (hew 
among  us  Something  not  very  unlike  this  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Changes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed, 
that  we  have  not  yet  funk  fair  into  the  Decline 
of  Letters :  But,  one  Symptom  there  is  of  the 
Decay  of  Eloquence  very  confptcuotts :  •  We 
havefeen  the  Age  of  Points,  Turns,  and  flowery 
fexpreffion j  Faults,  which  all,  young  Perfons 
especially,  cannot  be  too  earaeftly  warned 
againfL  But  we  ihall  have  a  fitter  Opportunity 
of  difcourfing  hereafter  on  this  Subject. 

I  iiave  purpofeiy  deferred  hitherto,  inearth- 
ing to  conclude  with  it,  a  Point  much  agi- 
tated, and  varioufly  decided  by  learned  Men, 
"  A  Companion  of  the  Greek  and  Romdn  Elo- 
<c  queftce;"  concerning  tyhich  I  (hall  hazard 
a  Conjure  $r  two. 

If  we  fbould  iiippofe  the  Gtnius  o£  each 
Naiion  to  have  been  equal,  which  may  be 
much  doubted,  yet  there  feem  to  be  Reaibns, 
why  the  Advantage  fliould  have  lab  on  the 
Part  df  the  Atbeniant.  Fir  ft,  Becauie  Elo- 
quence w49  not  at  all  ftudicd  in  Rome  during 
thebeft  Age  of  d>e  Cotoiftonwcalth,  the  Age 
cjf  Virtue  and  Liberty :  This  we  may  determine 
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to  have  been  the  Time  from  the  Defeat  of 
Pyrrbus,  until  the  entire  Conqueft  of  Carthage 
by  the  younger  Scipio ;  during  which  Space, 
no  Orator  of  Note  is  mentioned*  Afterwards* 
little  more  remained  than  the  Form  of  a  Conw- 
monwealth ;  for  the  Struggles  that  enfued  wer^ 
not  fo  properly  Contentions  for  Freedom,  as 
who  fhould  be  the  Tyrant.  In  this  latter  Sea- 
fon  it  was  that  Eloquence  began  to  appear,  and 
grew  up ;  a  Seafon  too  ftormy  for  fo  tender  a 
Plant.  For,  although  difturbed  Times  con- 
tribute often  to  confirm  Eloquence,  ftiarpcning 
the  Wits  and  rouzing  the  Spirits  of  Men,  yet 
this  Ihould  be  an  Eloquence  already  far  ad- 
vanced, ftrong  enough  fo  refift  Difficulties, 
and  which  may  gain  new  Strength  by  the  Con- 
tention ;  if  it  be  in  its  Infancy,  fuch  tumultu- 
ous Seafons  nip  it  in  it's  Bud,  at  lead  keep  down 
it's  Growth.  This  was  the  Cafe  in  Rome.  For 
Antony  ?nd  Cra/fus,  the  firft  Orator  of  Note, 
and  after  them  Hortenftus  and  Tully,  flourifhed 
in  the  moft  unfettled  and  corrupt  Times  of  the 
Republick.  In  the  Writings  of  this  latter,  we 
fee  the  Struggles  of  dying  Liberty ;  and  with 
Jus  laft  Groans  expired  together  Freedom  and 
Eloquence.  In  Athens  it  was  otherwife.  For, 
in  the  moft  glorious  Age  of  that  City,  from  the. 
Time  of  Tbemiftocles  until  the  Death  of  Phocim^ 
Eloquence  and  the  polite  Arts  were  no  left 
eagerly  attended  to  than  Arms.  From  whence 
it  is  reafohable  to  conclude,  that  they  muft 
frave  teen  cultivated  here  more  fqccefsfiilly 
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than  in  Romi,  where  they  fell  upon  a  general 
Diffolution  of  Manners,  and  a  declining  Got 
yernmenL 

Secondly,  The  Time,  during  which  Elo- 
quence >vas  cultivated  in  Rome,  was  alfo  much 
ihorter  than  in  Athens  y  from  whence  its  Im- 
provement fhould  feem  to  have  been  lefs.  For, 
as  we  have Juft  now  {aid,  Antony  and  Craffus^ 
were  the  firft  celebrated  Orators  among  the 
Romans,  and  they  were  but  the  Generation  be- 
fore Tulfy,  the  laft:  Whereas,  we  may  com- 
pute the  Age  of  Eloquence  at  Athens,  from 
Solon  and  Pififtratus,  down  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
Ureus,  which  contained  about  280  Years. 

Thirdly,  Jt  feems,  that  the  Language  of  die 
Greeks  gave  them  great  Advantages  over  the 
Romans  in  this  Rdpeft.  The  great  Variety  of 
Infle&ions :  The  Number  of  different  Termi- 
nations in  which  it  aboundeth,  many  of  them 
Vowels  $  the  extraordinary  Copioufnefs  of  the 
Language  5  its  Harmony ;  the  Eafe  of  varying 
Expreffions  in  it  3  *  of  making  new  and  more 
fignificant  Words  by  Compofi&on ;  the  Num- 
ber and  Diftin&nefs  of  its  Particles,  ufeful  both 
for  Emphafis  and  Perfpicuityj*  were  all  im- 
portant Advantages,  which  enabled  the  Greeks 
on  every  Subject  to  cloath  their  Thoughts  in  a 
Drefs  eafy  and  graceful.  Whereas,  the  Lan- 
guage of*  the  Romans  being  lefs  rich,  lefs  har- 
iViofiious,  lefs  pliable,  they  were  compelled  to 
have  recoiirfe  to  Art  5  and,  in  order  to  fupply 
thefe  Defedts,  fell  into  fuch  harfh  Tranfpofi- 
jions,  as  give  an  Air  of  Stiffnefs  and  Conftraint 
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to  their  Writipgsj  often  oceaiion  Obfcurity  ; 
and  tire  the  Ear  by  an  uniform  Cadence  of  the 
Periods. 

Laftly*  If  we  reft  the  Merit  of  both  Nations 
upon  two  Champions  as  it  were,  it  feemeth  to 
me  that  we  (hall  be  confirmed  in'  the  fame 
Judgment.  We  cannot  deny  the  Roman  to 
have  been  poflefled  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
Endowments.  Where  do  we  meet  with  fuch 
Fruitfulnefs  of  Fancy  ?  Sentiments  fo  delicate, 
yet  fo  juft  ?  Such  Richnefs  of  Expreflion  with 
fo  much  Purity  ?  In  Paneryrick,  fuch  Pomp 
with  Chaftity  of  Stile ;  fuch  Elegance  without 
AfFe&ation ;  fuch  Abundance  without  Super- 
fluity ;  fo  much  Addrefs  in  gaining  the  Affe&ion 
and  Attention  of  his  Hearers ;  fuch  Art  k^ 
moving  the  Paffions,  thofe  efpecially  of  the 
fofter  Kind,  as  Pity  and  Sorrow,  in  which  he 
hath  not  any  Rival  ?  on  the  other  Hand,  it; 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Athenian  Ora- 
tor is  defective  in  fome,  inferior  to  him  in  moft 
of  thefe.  But  are  not  thefe,  if  they  be  real 
Wants,  much  more  than  compenfated  by  a 
Crowd  of  Excellencies ;  Strength,  Clofenefi, 
Vehemence,  Rapidity  inconceiveable  ?  What 
Clearness,  what  Concifenefs,  what  Argument, 
what  Energy,  what  Grandeur,  what  Fire,  what 
divine  Enthufiafm!  The  one  winneth  your 
Attention  j  this  other  commandeth  it.  One 
windeth  about  artfully  until  he  gaineth  you  to 
his  Purpofe ;  this  other  forceth  you  to  his. 
That  is  a  foft  gentle  Stream,  that  gradually  un- 
dermineth  its  Banks,  and  worketh  a  Paflag?  as 

the 
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the  Ground  favours  5  the  other  is  an  ipripetuous 
Torrent,  that,  bearing  down  all  before  it,  rufli- 
cth  on  in  a  ftraight  Courfe,  and  teareth  to  itfelf 
a  Channel.  The  one  entertains,  fooths,  per- 
fwades ;  the  other  convinces,  terrifies,  trans- 
ports. In  readif^  Tu/fy,  you  adgnure  the 
Orator,  you  are  ever  ready  to  cry  out,'  "  How 
€€  artful,  how  delicate,  how  touching  this  Sen- 
"  timent  I  What  an  accomplifhed  Speaker  l" 
Read  Demofibenes  \  you  inftantly  lofe  Sight  of 
the  Man,  and  are  engrofled  by  the  Subjed; 
you  are  every  Moment  ready  to  cry  out, 
"  Come,  let  us  fnatch  up  Arms,  let  us  march 
€t  out  againft  this  Philip,  this  Tyrant,  this 
€c  treacherous  Invader  ot  our  Country."  You 
catch  the  Speaker's  Flame ;  you  are  Atbtnutmt 
you  are  each  a  Demtfthenes. 

Let  us  therefore.  Gentlemen,  diligently 
confider  and  confult  thefe  two  great  Models  of 
Eloquence,  both  excellent,  although  different; 
Him  efpecially,  the  Glory  of  jitkens,  whom 
Tutty  himfelf  propofed  as  his  Model,  in  whom 
if  any  Thing  be  wanting,  it  feemeth  wanting 
not  to  the  Artift,  but  to  the  Art.  Let  us  read* 
let  us  ftudy,  let  us  commit  to  Memory,  let  w 
if  we  can  imitate  him ;  alluring  ourielves,  that 
we  then  begin  to  have  a  Relifh  for  true  Elo- 
quence, when  we  become  pleafed  with  his 
Writings  \r] 

JVJ  Ille  fe  profeciflc  fciat,  cui  Cicero  valdi  placeBit. 

Quint,  lib,  10.  c*p.  1. 
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Lecture  the  Third 

AbftraB  of  AristotleV  Rbetorick. — Of 
Cicerp'j  tfretfife  concerning  the  Oratorf 
Comparifon  of  thefe  two  IraSiSt 

I  Proceed  now,  according  to  the  Method 
laid  down  in  my  laft  Ledhire,  to  offer  fomq 
Remarks  upoo->the  molt  celebrated  Treatifes 
concerning  Eloquence,  which  remain  to  us 
from  Antiquity.  I  do  not  mean  to  prefent  you 
with  large  Abftr^&s  of  thefe,  or  a  complete 
Criticifin  upon  them ;  an  Undertaking  bf  too 
great  Length  for  the  prefent  Occafion,  neither 
as  it  feemeth  to  me  very  ufeful,  as  the  Originals 
themfelves  deferve,  and  will,  I  hope,  obtain 
your  careful  Perufal.  My  Defign  is  no  more, 
than  to  lay  before  you  fome  Obfervations,  which 
may  induce  you  to  make  yourfelves  acquainted 
with  thefe  Writings,  and  may  be  of  Ufe  to  you 
in  the  Study  of  then*. 

Aristotle  is  the  only  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  hath  written  a  general  Treatife  oq  this  Art, 
which  hath  come  down  to  us  entire.  Thofe 
who  gre  accuflomed  to  read  the  Eflays  of  mo- 
dern Crjticks,  confifting  too  often  of  a  few  fu- 
perficial  Remarks  fet  off  with  fome  EmbellMh- 
mcnts  of  Fancy,  are  apt  to  be  difcouraged  at 

{irft 
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iirft  Entrance  into  this  Book  j  which  being  the 
Refult  of  long  Study  and  Obfervation,  tracing 
Things  back  to  their  Caufes,  and  from  thence 
defcending  to  unfold  the  federal  particular  Ef- 
fects, demandeth  continued  Attention  in  the 
Reader :  From  hence,  at  iirft  Sight,  it  wears  a 
fevere  forbidding  Alped:,  prefenting  us  with 
Toil,  .where  We  may  have  come  with  hope  of 
Amufement.  Yet  be  not  deterred  hereby  5  for  • 
ye  may  be  allured,  that,  if  ye  will  beftow  upon 
it  the  Care  it  deferveth,  your  Trouble  fhall  be 
fully  recompensed  in  the  End.  The  Author's 
general  Plan  is  this : 

Having  defined  Rhetorick,  to  be  the  Art 
of  finding  out  on  all  Subjects  what  is  fitted  to 
perfwade,  he  fheweth  it's  Affinity  to  Logick ; 
being,  like  it,  founded  in  die  Nature  of  Man • 
and  propofing  to  itfelf  an  End,  Inftrudion  or 
Convidtion,  by  like  Means,  which  are  Proofs. 
From  whence  he  proceedeth  to  deduce  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  Art  j  efpecially  to  the  Generality  of 
Mankind,  who  cannot  comprehend,  or  will  not 
liften  to  ftridtly  logical  Reafoning.  He  then 
confiders  the  different  Kinds  of  it,  the  Delibe- 
rative,, the  Judicial,  and  Demonftrative.  The 
End  of  the  Deliberative  is  to  prove  that  which 
is  ufeful,  or  the  contrary ;  to  compare  the  Va- 
lue of  two  Goods,  or  weigh  what  is  honourable 
againft  that  which  is  profitable.  The  End  of 
the  Judicial  is  to  defend  Property  or  Chara&er 
when  attacked,  or  attack  where  others  defend. 
The  End  of  the  Demonftrative  is  to  praife  Vir- 
tue or  blame  Vice.     In  all  which,  the  Author 

iheweth 
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/he^veth  at  large,  what  previous  Knowledge  the 
Orator  fhouid  have,  m  order  to  fpeak  well  in 
each  Kind;  and  he  pointeth  out,  witn  much  Bre- 
vity, the  Sources,  from  which  he  may  derive 
Arguments  in  each. 

Thus  far  hie  treateth  of  Rhetorick  as  an  Art 
purely  rational.    But  becaafe  the  Paffions  of 
Mankind  do  neceffarily  interfere  in  all  Caufes 
of  Moment,   and  therefore  the  Orator  who 
would  perfwade  mail  gain  aver  thefc  alio,   he 
.  goes  on,  in  his  feeo*d  Book,  to  difcourie  of 
mem :   Shewing  dftio&ly  :    *  Who  are  the 
f *  Men  liable  to  each  Paflion :    From  what 
.  "  Caufes  it  fprings  r  And  towards  what  Kind 
M  of  Persons  it  isdirc&ed/'  To  which  he  add- 
ed! an  Account  of  the  Varieties,  that  arife  iq 
the  Manners  of  Men  from  Ac  difference  of 
Ages,  Rank,  and  Fortune.    This  Part  of  his 
Work  comprehends  that  which  rendereth  Elo- 
quence generally  raoft  admired  and  fuccefsful ; 
and  is  the  Product  of  deep  Thought  and  ex- 
quifite  Dkcernment.    Accordingly,  it  hath  been 
always  efleemed  a  Mafterpiece ;  and,  although 
imitated  by  innumerable  Writers,  never  equal- 
ed. 

In  his  laft  Book,  he  treateth  of  Elocution,  or 
Stiie ;  the  Virtues  of  which  he  reduoeth  to  Pu- 
rity, Clearness,  Propriety,  and  Ornament  Unr 
der  this  kft  Head  he  considers  Figures,  and  Com- 
pofitim  or  die  Arrangement  of  Words :  Con- 
cluding the  Whole  with  a  (hart  Account  of 
thefevesal  Parts  which  make  up  a  perfe&  Ora- 
tion, namely  the  Exordium,  Narration,  Proof, 

and 
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and  Peroration ;  of  the  Defign  and  proper  Ufe 
of  each  Part. 

In  order  to  your  reading  this  Work  with  Ad- 
vantage,  and  forming  a  right  Notion  concern- 
ing it,  there  are  two  Remarks,  which  I  would 
recommend  to  your  Attention. 

Firjl,  The  ConfHtution  of  Athens,  and  the 
Difpoiition  of  the  Inhabitants  was  fuch,  that 
the  Power  of  Eloquence  grew  exceedingly 
great,  and  became  of  mighty  Importance,  we 
may  fay  Neceflity,  in  opening  the  Way  to  all 
Dignities  of  the  State,  fiy  Eloquence  were 
new  Laws  recommended ;  Magiftrates  eledcd 
or  depofed ;  Treaties  of  War  and  Peace  con- 
cluded :  Even  the  Soldiery  was  to  be  ha- 
rangued  into  Courage ;  and  die  Art  of  Speak- 
ing was  requifite  in  a  General  (carcely  lefs  than 
Ac  Art  of  War.  Thefe  Advantages  accruing 
from  Eloquence  made  it  very  defirabte,  and 
mach  ftudied :  From  whence  it  came  to  pais, 
as  it  almoft  always  happens  where  the  Torrent 
of  Fashion  runs  violently  one  Way,  that  many 
Pretenders  to  this  Art  appeared ;  undertaking, 
however  unqualified,  to  lnftruft  others  therein ; 
and  all, Graft,  as  we  leam  from  the  Writers  of 
*hofe  Times,  was  oyer-run  with  niimberleis  bad 
or  ordinary  Performances  on  that  Subject 
Hence  thofe  who  fpoke  in  Publick  were  indu- 
ced to  leave  the  Road  of  plain  Senfe  as  a  beaten 
Track,  endeavouring  to  furprbe  and  pleaie  by 
fomewhat  uncommon.  And  although,  at  the 
Time  in  which  our  Author  wrote,  Eloquence 
had  arrived  to  it's  height  in  Demojlbents,  yet 

even 
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even  then  a  falfe  Tafte  had  fpread  itfclf  wide- 
ly, and  the  Minds  of  Men  were  drawn  away 
from  a  Love  of  Simplicity  and  Truth.  Two 
Miftakes  prevailed  very  generally. 

One  was  a  fcrupulous  Attachment  to  Elo- 
cution, to  the  Graces  and  Harmony  of  Stile, 
which  Were  preferred  before  Strength  of  Argu- 
ment and  Energy  of  Di&ion.  This  Abufe 
had  its  Rife  from  the  great  Admiration,  which 
had  been  for  many  Years,  and  was  then,  paid 
to  Ifocratts%  and  had  introduced  an  injudicious 
Imitation  of  his  Manner.  Perhaps  he  himfelf, 
who  had  grown  old  in  poiifhing  Stile,  in  weigh- 
ing Words,  and  difcovering  Rules  for  harmo- 
nious Cadence,  carried  this  Attention  to  Excefs ; 
being  pure  indeed,  and  elegant,  yet  as  appears 
by  his  Writings,  ftill  extant,  feeble  and  not 
without  Affe&ation.  This  we  have  Caufe  to 
think  was  the  Judgment  paft  upon  him  by  Art- 
flotle,  who  wrote  his  Rhetorick  profefledly  in 
Oppofition  to  this  celebrated  Teacher.  For  he 
was  wonted  to  fay,  "  When  Ifocrates  teacheth 
"  Oratory,  it  is  fhameful  for  me  to  be  filent." 
Accordingly,  his  firft  and  great  Care  is  to  lay  a 
folid  Foundation  for  Eloquence,  to  fix  the  At- 
tention upon  Things  not  upon  Words :  And, 
having  once  eftablifhed  this  main  Point,  he  de- 
livereth  fuch  Inftrudtions  concerning  Language, 
as  are  confident  with  Nature  and  Reafon. 

A  second,  tnd  no  lefs  general  Error  was 
The  Cuftom  of  Speakers  addrefling  themfelves 
almoft  entirely  to  the  Paflions  of  their  Judges1. 

In 
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In  which,  fays  our  Author,  they  are  encouraged 
by  the  univerfal  Confent  of  Writers  concerning  • 
Rhetorick,  who  make  this  whole  Art  eonfift  in 
gaining  over  to  their  own  Side  the  Affedtions 
of  their  Hearers ;  and  to  this  principal  End  di- 
rect all  their  Precepts :  A  Proceeding  contrary 
to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind,  and  even  to  the 
Laws  of  the  beft  regulated  Societies,  which  in 
Trials  of  great  Importance  forbid  all  Attempts 
to  move  the  Paffions  [a]. 

However,  ^s  this  Method  was  moft  likely 
to  be  fuceefsful,  where  a  whole  People  was  the 
Judge  in  Caufes  of  the  greateft  moment,  it  be- 
came the  moft  admired  Way  of  Speaking  in 
Athens.  As  an  Iriftance  how  far  this  pathetic 
Manner  muft  have  been  abufed,  obferve  the 
Conclufion  of  the  Oration  againft  Ctefipbony  by 
Efcbmes,  who  appears  to  have  held  the  next 
Rank  among  Orators  to  Demoftbenes,  and  to 
have  contended  even  with  him  for  the  Prize- 
"  And  now,"  faith  he,  "  O  Earth,  and  Sun, 
"  and  Virtue,  and  Prudence,  and  Learning* 
u  by  which  we  diftinguifh  Things  excellent 
€C  from  bafe,  I  have  faid,  I  have  aflifted  the 
<c  Commonwealth.  If  my  Accufation  hath 
"  been  juft,  and  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth, 
"  I  have  fpoken  as  I  defigned  j  if  defe&ive,  as 
€i  I  could.  Do  ye,  from  what  hath  been  faid 
<c  and  admitted,  pronounce  Judgment,  as  may 
cc  be  beft  and  tnoft  honourable  for  the  State." 

Which  PafTage  his  great  Adverfary  not  un- 
defervedly  derides  \b\  as  a  vain  fwelling  De- 

£  clamation,' 
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clamation,  fitter  for  a  Tragedy  than  a  ferious 
Caufe,  in  which  the  Characters  of  two  consi- 
derable Perfons  were  to  be  examined  into,  by 
an  accurate  flaring  of  Fadts,  and  impartial 
Reafon.  Now,  it  a  Speaker  of  fuch  Experi- 
ence and  diftinguifhed  Eminence  as  Efcbines 
was  could  err  in  this  grofs  Manner,  at  the 
Conclufion  of  a  very  noble  Oration,  I  believe 
we  may  affume  it  as  certain,  that  die  Ex- 
clamations of  the  vulgar  Sort  were  highly  ab- 
furd  and  outrageous. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  view  to  corredk  this 
great  Abiife,  that  our  Author  in  the  Treadle? 
before  us  lets  out  with  declaring,  that  the  firft 
great  Aim  of  an  Orator  fhould  be  to  perfwade 
by  convincing  the  Underflanding  $  that  to  this 
Purpofe  he  fhould  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  his 
Subjedt,  and  furnifh  himfelf  with  rational  Ar- 
guments on  all  Topicka;  that  Ornaments  and 
Addrefs  to  the  Pamons  fhould  be  only  an  infe- 
rior and  fecondary  Care.  And  even  herein  he 
prefcribes  to  make  Reafon  our  Guide,  teaching 
us  not  to  attempt  working  upon  the  PafOons 
by  extravagant  Figures  and  vague  Exclamati- 
ons ;  but  from  a  pcrfedk  Description  of  their 
Caufes,  EfFedts,  and  Motions,  tie  lays  down 
clear  and  unerring  Principles  concerning  the 
Treatment  of  them. 

A  secon d  Remark  which  I  propofe  to  make 
is : — That  we  fhould  not  expeft  more  than  the 
Author  intended  in  his  Work :  The  Grouijd 
of  which  Precaution  is  this  $  he  wrote  it  fole- 
\y  for  the  Inftru&ion  of  thofe  who  were  to 

fpeak 
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fpeak  in  publick,  in  the  great  Council,  or  be- 
fore the?  Aflembly  of  the  People,  concerning 
.Matters  relating  to  the  State,  or  judicial  Caufes. 
Hence  the  Poet,  the  Hiftorian,  the  Philofo- 
pher,  are  not  to  fearch  here  for  Rules  ufeful  in  , 
their  particular  Studies  and  Kinds  of  Writing; 
which,  although  contained  m  the  general  Ex- 
tent of  Eloquence,  belong  not  to  toe  Scheme 
of  our  Author. 

Neither  are  we  to  imagine,  becaufe  he  . 
doth  not  among  the  neceflary  Qualifications  of 
an  Orator  mention  Virtue,  that  he  therefore 
thought  flightly  of  it.  He  adheres  to  his  par- 
ticular End,  The  Art  of  Perfuafion :  And  the 
Language  and  Appearance  of  Virtue  being 
alone  neceflary  to«at  End,  them  he  prescribes ; 
the  Reality  is  the  Care  of  another  Science.  It 
is  his  Bufinefe  to  prepare  his  Combatant  for  the 
Battle,  to  furnifh  him  with  Arms  of  Proof,  to 
teach  him  the  Ufe  of  them  *  but  he  leaves  to 
the  Moralifts  to  direft  him  in  the  Juftice  of  his 
Cafe. 

After  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  needlefs  to 
add  any  Thing  in  Praife  of  this  Work.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  Obfervation  concerning  it* 
that,  befides  it's  profefled  Intention  of  inftrudt- 
ing  in  the  Rules  of  Eloquence,  there  are  two 
Advantages  attainable  from  the  Study  of  it, 
which  render  it  peculiarly  ufeful  to  young  Per- 
fons. 

One  is,   that  it  is  a  perfeft  Model  of  good 

Order ;  by  attending  to  which  they  may  learn 

to  range  their  Thoughts  methodically.    Every 
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Part  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  prepare  the  Way  for 
that  which  fucceeds ;  the  fucceeding  gives 
Strength  to  that  which  went  before,  and  in  it'& 
turn  introduced!  what  is  ta  follow  5  fo  that  the 
whole  Book  is  one  firm,  regular,  well-compadt- 
cd  Piece,  without  Flaw  or  Inequality :  Where- 
as in  moft  Performances,  even  in  thofc  abound- 
ing with  what  is  good,  one  meets  with  fomte 
Things  fupcrfluous,  others  mifplaced,  which 
raife  in  the  Hearer  Diflafte  or  Ctonfufion* 

A  second  Advantage  is,   that  from  hence 
they  may  learn  to  exprefs  their  Thoughts  with 
Brevity.     There  k  much  Shortnefs  in  all  the 
Writings  of  /4rijhtle.    In  this  Treatife  particu- 
larly, no  Expreffiort  is  idle,  -every  Word  hath 
Meaning  *   which  gives  Vivacity,  Force,  and 
Spirit,  is  a  great  Perfe&ion  in  all  Kinds  of  Wri- 
ting, in  a  peculiar  Manner  is  the  Life  and  Soul 
of  the  Didaftic.     tfor  Precepts  rtiould  be  (hort> 
that  they  may  be  attended  to  and  remembered. 
There  is  farther  an  Excellence  rarely  found 
with  Concifenefs,  yet  the  moft  neceffary  ©f  alJ, 
Clearnefs ;  which  two  we  find  here  reconciled. 
Whatever  Difficulties  occur  arife  manifeftly 
not  from  the  Diftion,   throughout  Angularly 
ftrong  and  proper ;  but  fometimes  from  Depth 
and  Subtilty  of  Thought :  Sometimes  from  the 
*  Mixture  of  Logical  Terms.     For  as  this  Phi- 
lofopher  had  very  much  improved,    and  as  it 
were  invented  a  new  Logick,  he  continued  al- 
ways tofhew  a  great  Fondnefs  for  it,  andintro- 
duceth  it  upon  all  fitOccafions:  So  that,  if  we 
Would  underftand  his  Writings  perfedly,   we 

fliould 
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Should  read  his  Logick  in  his  own  Language : 
A  Study  which,  if  it  was  for  fome  Ages  over- 
rated, hath  been  of  late  too  much  defpifed, 
and,  it  feems,  rafhly  exploded*  Which  how- 
ever, if  it  were  for  this  Reafon  only,  that  it  is 
peceflary  to  the  right  Knowledge  of  the  beft  an- 
tient  Philofophers  and  Criticks,  ought  certainly 
jiot  to  be  neglected.  If  they  refined  formerly, 
and  fubtilized  loo  much,  we  pi#  in  Danger  from 
a  Fault  perhaps  worfe,  an  empty  fuperficial 
Elegance. 

Among  the  Jbmanu,  lully  wrote  n*any 
Things  concerning  Eloquence,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable Part  hath  perifhed,  but  the  moft  ce- 
lebrate^  Ti$atife  xenmos,  h}s  three  Books  con?- 
icerwng  7fe  Orator.  This  Wcirk  he  hath  ; 
thrown  into  a  Form  entirely  different  from  that 
oiAr\ftotk%  chufing,  iri  Imitation  of  Plato>  the 
Manner  of  Dialogue.  Ooe  Adyan^ge  of  this 
Form  is,  that  it  sender*  tfce  Work  jtkok  enter- 
Xainyig.  The  parae^f  the  Peribnages  intro- 
duced, ufually  of  high  Confideration  5  The 
Defcription  of  their  feveral  Characters  and 
Manners;  The  Contraft  of  thefe  expreft  and 
kept  up  fe  *  Pifeowfe  attributed  to  each  j 
The  Variety  c£  Opinions,  #*d  friendly  Con- 
tention pf  ^ellrcondu&ed  Controversy,  exhi- 
bit to  the  Mind  a  Kiod  of  dramatick  Enter- 
tainment 1  by  thefc  IVfeans  taking  off  from  the 
Drynefs  which  altfioft  always  attends  upon  a 
Jong  Courfe  of  Precepts. 

Birr,  on  the  other  Hand,  it  hath  this  great 
pi^vantage,  that  it  lengthens  the  Difcourfe^ 

fometimes 
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fometimes  to  a  Degree  of  Prolixity.  The  Pre- 
faces, the  Characters  of  Perfons,  their  mutual 
Praifes  or  Apologies,  with  Interruptions  of  Ar- 
gument nccefTary  to  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Con- 
verfation, everywhere  breaking  in  upon,  and 
fufpending  the  main  Defign.  To  which  you 
may  add  the  Genius  of  Tulfy  himfelf,  lefs  clofe 
and  acute  than  that  of  Ariftoth.  Ffcnce  thofe 
many  Digreflions  \  A  Panegyrick  upon  Elo- 
quence ;  Whether  an  iQralor  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  £ircle  of  Science; 
Whether  it  be  neceffary  that  he  (hould  be  (kill- 
ed in  the  Civil  Law ;  Whether  Eloquence  or 
Philosophy  fhould  be  preferred :  All  which  are 
as  it  were  Epifodes^  having  a  Relation  to  die 
Subjeft,  rather  than  being  properly  Parts  of  it. 
Thefe  employ  the  greater  Share  of  the  Firft 
Book.  Befide  which,  it  contains  ibme  Re-- 
marks on  the  three  Kinds  of  Eloquence  above- 
mentioned  \  on  the  Parts  of  a  Dtfcourfe,  with 
fome  Rules  for  Pronunciation  *  and  concludes 
with  mentioning  tjiofe  Sciences;'  the  Know- 
ledge of  which  is  moft  conducive  to  form  a 
juft  and  folid  Eloquence. 

Thus  far  Crajjus  is  the  principal  Speaker, 
To  whom  Antonius  fucceeding  in  the  8econ4 
Book  treats  more  at  large  of  the  different 
Kinds  of  Caufes  3  of  the  rarts  of  an  Oration, 
their  Scope  and  Ufe :  Then  proceeds  to  di£ 
courfe  of  the  Paffipns :  In  all  which  he  follow- 
eth  Arifiotle  with  little  Variation.  Afterwards 
he  enlarges  more  copiddfly  on  a  Tbpkk  fcaree- 
ly  touched  upon  by  the^?rw4,  engaging'  Gafar 
■■'•'••■"'"•--■    -        to 
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to  difcourfe  concerning  Facctioufnefs  and  deli- 
cate Raillery ;  an  Art  oftentimes  of  the  great-, 
eft  Ufe  in  publick  Pleading ;  but  one  of  the 
moft  difficult  to  conduit  well  -,  And  he  con- 
cludes with  fome  Remarks  upon  Memory. 

In  the  Third  Book,  Graff  us,  who  refumes 
£he  Difcourfe,  treats  of  Elocution  or  Stile.  The 
whole  Art  hereof  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
Things ;  In  Ornament,  which  gives  Majefty 
and  Grandeur  to  Difcourfe :  And,  Secondly,  In 
fpeaking  fuitably  to  the  Subject.  For  he  diftin- 
girifheth  two  Kinds  of  Ornaments.  One,  which 
extendeth  itfelf  over  the  whole  Difcourfe,  which 
giveth  to  it  Eafe  and  Dignity,  commands  the 
Attention,  andraifes  the  Admiration  of  the 
Hearer,  The  other  confifteth  in  the  right  Ufe 
of  Figures,  which  are  to  be  placed  only  in  cer- 
tain Parts.  To  fetofFandcompleat  the  Whole, 
he  recommends  great  Care  in  the  Compojition : 
Under  whkh  Head  he  confidereth,  with  the 
utmoft  Accuracy,  the  ranging  of  Words,  the 
Cuming  of  Periods,  and  Harmony  of  Cadence. 
He  clrfes  the  Whole  with  fome  Directions  con- 
cerning juft,  animated,  and  graceful  Action, 
a  Care  of  the  greateft  Importance. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  the  laft,  and  in  my 
Opinion,  if  I  may  venture  where  all  is  excellent 
to  give  the  Preference  to  one  Part,  the  beft 
Book ;  as  indeed  it  was  natural  to  expedt  that 
it  (hould  be  fo ;  That  Cicero,  who  himfelf 
excelled  all  Mankind  in  the  ornamental  Part 
of  Eloquence,  fhould  excel  moft  in  treating  of 
that  Part. 

It 
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It  muft  be  an  agreeable  Sight,  to  behold  two 
of  the  greateft  Peribns  of  Antiquity  engaged  in 
the  fame  Career,    and  to  compare  the  EfFedfcs 
of  very  excellent,  yet  different  Talents,  exert- 
ed on  the  fame  Subject     If  we  were  to  draw 
a  Parallel  between  thefe  two  celebrated  Per- 
formances, perhaps  we  fhould  form  fome  fuch 
Judgment  as  the  following. 
1    In  each  of  thefe  Tra&s,  we  behold  ftrongly 
expreft  the  Character  of  the  Writer.     The 
Greek  (peaks  itfelf  the  Worjc  of  an  AuthQr 
turned  to  Speculation,  one  of  fevere  Study,  and 
intenfe  Thought,  a  Genius  fubtile,  penetrating, 
.and  profound.     The  Latin  difcovers  the  Han4 
of  a  Writer  long  in  high  Office,   poiiftied  by 
Converfation  and  Commerce  with  the  Great,  a 
Genius  rich,  agreeable,  and  delicate.  The  one 
is  ftrong,  grave,  and  clofe ;  the  other  eloquent, 
pafy,  and  copious.     That  acjdrefles  himfelf  to 
Reafon  alone  5  this  calleth  in  the  Afiiftance  of 
Imagination.     You  may  liken  Arijlottfs  Book 
to  a  vaft  Magazine,  compleatly  furnifhed  with 
jail  Materials  and  Inftruments  ufeful  to  an  Orar 
tor,  all  diipofed  in  the  moft  exa<$  Order ;  yet 
their  very  Abundance  produces  a  feeming  Dis- 
order; artdinthisProfufionof  Treafure,  where 
no  Space  remains  unpoflefe'd,  Things  moft  var 
Juablefeempiledup  negligently,  as  it  vulgarand 
Ordinary :  Cicero's  is  a  much  fmaller  Store,  and 
for  the  moft  Part  fupplied  from  the  other;  but 
Jie  has  polifhed  every  Thing  to  fo  high  a  Luftre, 
and  hath  ranged  them  with  fuch  Skill,   that 
ihey  appear  in  the  moft  advantageous  Light, 
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and  even  Trifles  in  him  are  Things  of  Value. 
The  one  excelleth  in  Energy;  the  other  in 
Beauty. 

jfriftotk  never  dwelleth  upon  a  Thought, 
givethihort,  and  here  and  there  feemingly  im- 
perfeft,  but  bold  and  mafierly,  Strokes:  Cicero 
carrieth  every  thought  to  its  utmoft  Perfections 
and  you  fee  this  whole  Work  fini/hed  with 
Touches  of  the  mofl:  patent  and  exquifite  Art. 
As  Cicero,    when  writing  pf  Philofbphy,  by 
enlivening  and  adorning  the  drynefs  of  his 
Matter  difcovers  the  .Orator ;  fo.  Arifiotle>  treat* 
ing  nf  Oratory,  difcovers  the  Philosopher,  trace- 
ing  Things  back  to  their  firft  Caufes*  and  re-     , 
during  al),£S  far  as  fliay  be,  to  fixed  Principles. 
This  latter  engages  your  Attention  by  gratiiying 
your  Curiofity  \  you  are  ftill  pleafed,   beciufe~ 
/till  learning  :   Cicero  hath  little  new,   but  fo  J 
embellUJiem  the  old  as  to  give  it  the  Charms  of  / 
Novelty.     Reading  the  former  you  are  in  the 
State  of  one  travelling  through  a  ftrange  Coun- 
try, always  pleafed,  becaufe  every  Step  opens  a 
new  Profpedt :  The  other,  it  is  true,  leads  you 
through  a  Country  already  known,  but  fo  Beau- ' 
.  tiful  both  from  Nature  anil  Art,  that  no  Repe- 
tition maketh  it  tirefome ;  you  fee  indeed  what 
is  familiar,  but  in  fuch  Rights  that  it  is  always  ^ 
charming. 

The  Roman  it  is  owned  hath  this  Advantage, 
that  writing  of  Oratory,  himfelf  a  moft  excell- 
ent Orator,  he  exemplified  his  Precepts  in  his 
"pifcourfe,  at  once  Teacher  and  Pattern:  On 
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the  other  Hand,  in  Strength  of  Reafon,  in 
manly  Brevity,  in  Depth  ofThoaght,  in  Solid 
Reflexion,  and  capacious  comprehenfive  Ge<- 
nhis,  the  Greek  is  undoubtedly  fupcrior.  If 
you  are  not  capable  of  Improvement  in  Elo- 
quence, from  reading  Cicero's  Work,  you  reap 
no  Advantage :  Whereas,  with  Refpcdt  to 
Arijiofk  we  may  pronounce,  that  every  attent- 
ive Reader  cannot  but  receive  much  Benefit, 
from  the  vaft  Fund  of  good!  Senfe,  the  great 
infight  into  human  Nature,  and  die  curious 
Observations,  which  form  the  peculiar  Praife 
of  1$$  judicious,  weighty,  accurate  Treatife, 
Th«e  pemski  other  Rhetorical  Writers  of 
Note,  whom  I  (hall  proceed  to  confider  in  the 
next  Le&ure. 


LEC, 
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Lecture  tfce  Fourth. 

The  Temple,  or  Palace  ^Eloquence, 
A    VISION. 

I  PROPOSED  to  fcarry  en  hvthie  Le&mrc 
the  Scheme  begun  m  the  lafi,  and  to  lay 
before  you  in  tike  fame  Manner  feme  Account 
of  othet  edebratedTreadfes  concerningRhetor- 
ick,  remaining  to  us  from  Antiquity,  thofe 
efyeciaUy  <of  Quint  Hum  and  Ltmginut.  But  re- 
Heating*  that  the  latter  fcf  thefe  is  very  familiar 
to  you,  that  the  ether  is  botfr  extremely  ufefiil 
throughout,  and  very  eafy,  J  doubted,  whether 
Ahftra&s  of  the  like  Kmtf  were  fitting  in  this 
Gfe&i  *fld\  whether  it  were  not  better  to  refer 
you  to  the  Originals  themfelves. 

VfWLBT  I  was  revolving  this  Point  in  my 
Mind,  Accident  threw  into  my  Way  a  little 
Wbtk,  which  as  it  is  probable  unknown  to 
you*  as  the  Manner  of  k  is  altogether  different 
fWn  ttiat  which  I  have  hitherto  employed,  and 
the  Subje&,  if  not  the  fame,  very  nearly  con- 
\  neded  with  this  before  us,  I  judged  that  it 
taigHt  anftverthe  fame  End,  and*  prove  more 
entertaining.  It  is  a  Poem  written  in  Greek,  by 
an  Author  whofe  Name  is  not  preferred,  about 
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the  feventh  Century*  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  fome Jiiftorical  AUufions  contained  in  it; 
in  a  Stile  too  much  indeed  infe&ed  by  the  Bar* 
barifm  of  the  Age,  but  upon  a  Plan  worthy  of 
Notice.  I  fhall  here  give  you  an  Abridgment 
of  it,  ftripped  of  thofe  Ornaments  and  Digreflir 
pns  which  it  weareth  in  it's  poetical  Drefs. 

As  I  walked  in  the  great  Portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva ,  and  looked' down  upon 
the  City  of  Athens,  I  could  not  help  deploring 
the  great  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences  particu- 
larly of  Eloquence,  for  which  flhte  JiacJ  been  re* 
nowned  over  the  whole  Earth  1  An  Art,  to 
which  indeed  I  had  long  applied  myfelf  with 
much  Induftry,  but  with  little  Encouragement, 
or  Ffape  of "  fuccefs.  Whilft  I  was  wrapt  up  in 
Contemplations  of  this  Sort,  a  Perfpn  defcend- 
ing,  asitfeemed,  from  the  Heavens,  fuddenly 
alighted  before  me.  By  his  Form,  by  the 
Wings  on  his  Heels,  and  the  C^duceus  in  his 
Hand,  I  knew  him  immediately  to  b?  tfre  Go4 
Mercury  1  He  addrefip  d  himfeff  %o  me  in  the 
following  Manner. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  Ay^h  the  Subject  of 
your  prefent  Meditations,  with  your  Doubts, 
and  Perplexity*  Think  not  that  the  Degene- 
racy of  this  Age  in  all  good  Arts,  in  Eloquence 
efpecially,  which  is  almoft  wholly  extinguiflied, 
arifeth  from  a  Change  in  the  Genius  of  Maij7 
kind,  the  Caufe  to  which  you  feem  inclined  to 
afcribe  it.  JSTo :  Human  Nature  is  {till  th$ 
fame  -,  the  Difference  fpringeth  from  the  differT 
cnt  Ufe  and  Application  of  it's  Talepts ;    At 
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ptefent  the  Methods  of  Education  and  Study 
are  totally  wrong,  confequently  the  whole  , 
Form  and  Model  of  Speech  have  keen  corrupt- 
ed. To  give  you  a  more  diftindt  Conception 
of  this  Matter,  added  he,  pointing  upwards 
with  his  Finger,  look  yonder. 

Rai6ing  my  Eyes  at  thefe  Words,  I  was 
furprized  to  fee  a  high  Mountain,  with  a  mag- 
nificent Structure  on  the  Summit.  It's  Foot 
was  covered  with  thick  Woods,  cut  into  a  Va- 
riety of  Paths,  in  which  wandered  a  Multitude 
of  People.  That  Edifice,  faid  he,  is  the  Palace 
of  Eloquence,  the  Daughter  of  Liberty.  Thofe, 
whom  you  behold  fcattered  over  the  low 
Grounds,  are  they,  who,  flattering  themfelves 
With  the  Hopepf  attaining  eafily  to  it,  wander 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  through  Paths, 
which  engage  them  in  endlefs  delufion.  But 
come,  I  will  lead  you*  thither. 

The  Road,  by  which  we  were  to  afcend,  was  * 
very  fteep  and  narrow ;  baited  at  the  Entrance 
by  a  great  Gate.  The  Keeper  of  which,  an 
aged  and  venerable  Perfon,  whofe  Looks  gave 
Indications  of  extraordinary  Penetration  and  Sa- 
gacity, examined  with  much  Stri&nefs  all  who 
fougntfor  Admiffion,  and  reje&ed  far  the  greater 
Number.  His  Name,  faid  my  Guide,  is  Genius, 
without  a  Paflport  from  whom,  no  Man  can  ar- 
rive at  the  Manfion  of  Eloquence. 

He  made  me  obferve  during  our  Afcent,  that 
die  Road  toward  the  Mountain-top  grew  much 
wider  and  Imoother,  having  been  opened  and 
levelled  by  the  Labour  of  feveral  excellent  Men 

in 
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in  anticnt  Times ;  but  was  now  in  a  great  De- 
gree overgrown  with  Brambles  and  Weeds,  as 
it  had  been  for  fome  Ages  almoft  wholly  unfre- 
quented. For  even  thofe  few  who  were  ad- 
mitted at  th$  Gate,  impatient  of  the  Slownefs, 
and  extreme  Severity  and  harflmefs  of  Tndujlry* 
who  is  appointed  the  Guide  to  condud  them, 
ibon  quitting  the  ftraight  road>  turned  into 
fome  one  of  the  By-paths,  that  ftruck  off  from 
it,  and  feemed  far  more  eafir  and  pleafant. 

I  shall  riot  detain  you  with  a  IJefcription  of 
the  Temple  itfelf,  which  is  given  at  full  Length 
by  our  Poet  It  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve, 
that  it  joined  to  the  utmoft  Magnificence  great 
Simplicity,  it's  Ornaments  being  fuch,  that 
while  they  beautified  the  Fabrick,  they  feemed 
neceflary  Parts  of  it 

Upon  entering,  we  found  the  firft  great 
Apartment  adorned  with  Pictures  of  the  moil 
celebrated  Poets*  For,  as  my  Conductor  took 
Notice  on  the  Occafion,  in  all  Nations,  Poefy 
was  the  firft  Effort  of  Eloquence,  opening  die 
Way  by  Degrees  for  a  more  juft  and  natural 
Stile. 

In  the  next,  we  qbferved  the  Portraits  of  the 
moil  famous  Hiftorians,  and  of  thofe  who  re- 
corded the  Actions  and  Sayings  of  great  Perfbns. 
In  the  third,  which  was  by  far  the  moft 
ample  and  grand,  were  placed  the  Statues  of 
excellent  Orators;  fuch  as,  by  Means  of  their 
Eloquence  chiefly,  had  governed  great  States, 
who  obtained  a  Sovereignty  over  the  Minds  of 

Men 
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Men  more  powerful  and  tailing,  as  well  as  far 
more  glorious,  than  Force  can  confer,  or  Po- 
licy enfure.  Among  thefe  I  diftingutfhed  Pe- 
ricles and  Pbocitm,  the  younger  Gracchus  and 
Julius  Cafar. 

As  my  Guide  was  pointing  out  fome  of  thefe 
Perfons  to  me,  one,  who  appeared  of  Dignity 
by  his  Air  and  Train  of  Attendants,  in  piaffing 
faluted  him  with  a  profound  RefpeA,  Upon 
my  enquiring,  who  this  was;  You  are  to  know, 
anfwered  he,  that  all  who  propofe  to  excel  as 
Orators  endeavour  to  gain  Admiflion  into  this 
Temple,  that  they  may  be  here  prefentcd  to 
the  Deity,  and  receive  her  Approbation  ;  the 
Confequence  whereof  is,  that  they  are  imme- 
diately admitted  into  familiar  Convention  with 
all  the  famous  Orators  of  Antiquity,  who  abide 
here  for  ever  in  the  Palace  of  their  great  Patron-* 
efs.  From  whence,  after  a  certain  Time,  re- 
turning to  Earth,  they  are  affured  of  obtaining 
the  higheft  Honours  among  Mankind,  and  their 
Writings  are  confecrated  to  Immortality. 

Now  fuch  as  have  conquered  the  Difficulties 
of  the  Afcent  are  directed  to  addreis  themfelvcs 
to  this  Perfon  concerning  whom  you  enquire, 
who  is  the  celebrated  Critick  QgiotittM  y  that 
he  may  examine  into  their  Qu^liikatioiia,  and 
lead  fuch  as  he  approveth  of  into  die  inner  Part 
of  the  Temple.  You  may  read  much  of  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  Man  in  his  Form  and  Air.  You 
fee  he  is  grave  in  his  Afpedt,  plain  in  his  Drefs, 
compofed  in  all  his  Motions.  His  peculiar  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Critick  is,  that  he  defcendeth  to 
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the  loweft  Elements  of  Rhetorick,  leadetb  from 
thence,  by  the  Hand  as  it  were,  to  the  high  eft 
and  moil  refined.  He  is  every  where  ftndtly 
methodical,  perfpicuous,  and  iimple,  entereth 
into  the  moft  minute  detail,  yet  is  never  tedious* 
dry,  or  Jnfipid,  animating  the  Whole  with  a 
lively,  yet  well-governed  Fancy.  Fallen  upotf 
an  Age  when  Eloquence  had  for  fome  Time 
declined*  you  may  indeed  difcover  in  him  fome 
little  Taint  of  the  general  Infection,*  from  which 
even  his  exquifite  Judgment  could  not  wholly 
preferve  him  [a]  3  yet  he  fet  himfelf  firmly  td 
withftand  the  growing  Corruption ;  and  labour- 
eth  above  all  Things  to  eftablifh  a  true  manly 
Tafte,  joining  with  the  familiar  Exa&nefs  of  a 
Teacher,  the  Spirit  and  Elevation  of  an  Orator. 
But  his  Charge  doth  not  extend  fo  far,  as 
to  give  immediate  Admiflion  to  the  Prefence  of 
the  Deity.  He  delivers  thofe  committed  to  his 
Care  over  to  another,  to  the  Perfon,  whom 
you  behold  yonder.  He  feemeth  to  be  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  appeareth  as  fixed  in  pro- 
found Thought ;  yd?  obferve  what  Penetration, 
what  Fire  in  his  Eyes.  This  is  the  Sage  of 
Stagira.  He  it  is,  that  hath  unfolded  all  the 
fecret  Trealures  of  Eloquence,  who  teacheth  to 
pierce  into  human  Nature,  to  kno w  the  Hearty 
and  by  Means  of  that  Knowledge  to  obtain  an 

abfolute 

[a]  See  the  Preface  to  the  fiath  Book.  And  he  very 
frequently  clofeth  his  Paragraphs  with  a  pointed  Sentence : 
many  of  which  have  too  much  of  the  brilliant  Oppositions 
himfelf  condemneth* 
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abfolute  Government  over  it.  The  moft  fubtle 
and  learned  of  %  Philofophers,  he  is  likewife  the 
moft  judicious  of  Criticks. 

The  Candidates  delivered  to  him  he  con- 
figneth  to  two  thin  fhadowy  Forms  you  behold 
near  him,  Silence  and  Study.  Having  after- 
wards fully  inftru&ed  them,  he  at  length  pre- 
fents  them  to  the  Goddefs.  On  which  Occa- 
fions,  one  of  the  indents,  Orator  or  Critick, 
who  are  fufFered  to  abide  here  in  herPrefence, 
pronounceth  an  Harangue,  containing  ufually, 
with  fome  Commendation  of  the  adriiitted, 
Admonitions  ufefiil  to  be  obferyed  by  him 
hereafter  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies  and  Con- 
verfation  among  Men* 

Few  Occafions  of  this  Kind  have  happen- 
ed of  late.  But  fortunately  juft  now  ialleth 
out  one.  For  Marcus  Rufus  a  Roman  Senator, 
not  unknown  to  you,  a  worthy  Imitator  of 
the  Antients,  is  to  be  prefented.  You  fee  the 
Crowd  preffing  inward  towards  the  Center  of 
the  Fabrick :  That  is  the  Caufe ;  and  I  know 
that  the  Critick  Longinus  is  to  pronounce  the 
Oration/  Follow  me  5  I  will  give  you  the  Op- 
portunity of  a  very  pleafing  Spe&acle. 

So  faying,  he  led  me  forward  into  the  Midft 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  a  fpacious  Dome ;  to- 
wards the  upper  End  of  which,  was  placed  the 
Goddefs,  upon  a  Throne  of  pure  Gold.  Be- 
hind her  flood  the  Genius  of  Athens,  known 
by  her  Olive-branch  and  the  Bird  of  Pallas.  - 
On  the  other  Side,  towards  the  left  Hand  of  the 
Throne,  the  Genius  of  Rome;  leaning  on  her 

F  Shield, 
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Shield,  grafping  a  Spear  in  her  Hand,  and 
bearing  an  Eagle  on  her  Helmet. 

On  the  Steps  of  the  Throne  fat  Contem- 
plation, with  her  Eyes  fixed  on  die  Ground, 
and  her  Arms  folded.  Near  her  ftofcd  Per- 
fwafian  in  the  Attitude  of  one  fpeaking,  with 
her  Arm  ftretched  out,  Fire  in  her  Eye,  aftd 
irrefiftible  Magick  in  her  Tongue.  Below 
Were  placed  the  Faffwns^  e*h  with  her  proper 
Symbols,  Handmaids  of  the  Goddefs,  always 
attending  to  obey  her  Orders.  In  the  Counte- 
hance  of  the  Goddefs  jhere  was  fomewhat 
inexpreflibly  charming  $  the  Tone  of  her  Voice 
bewitched  the  Heart. 

Before  her  lay  opeh  a  vaft  Book,  upon 
which  fhe  ever  and  anon  caft  her  Eye,  as 
making  it  the  Rule  of  her  Judgment  and  Con- 
duit This  is  named  the  Volume  of  Nature. 
She  held  in  her  Hand  a  Mirror  of  tranfeendent 
Brightnefs,  to  which  (he  applied  all  Compofi- 
tions  that  were  prefented  for  her  Approbation : 
Whatfoever  was  not  of  the  right  Standard  this 
immediately  reduced  to  Afhes ;  Where  it  did 
not  confumc.the  Whok  in  this  Manner,  yet  it 
never  failed  to  deftroy  fome,  oftentimes  the 
greater  Part,  leaving  that  which  was  pure 
alone  untouch'd.  This,  my  Inftrudfcor  informed 
me,  was  named  the  Mirror  of  Truth. 

Here  my  Author  proceeds  to  defcribe  the 
whole  Ceremony  of  prefenting  the  new  Orator. 
He  gives  alio  the  Oration  pronounced  by 
Longinus,  much  too  long  to  be  tranflated  on 
the  prefent  Occafion  ;  It  is  befides  chiefly  an 

Abftraa 
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Abftrad:  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the  Sub- 
lime, probably  little  known  in  thofe  Days  of 
Darkncfs,  but  with  which  ye  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted :  The  general  Heads  are  thefe. 

He  begins  with  congratulating  Rufus  upon 
the  Choice  he  had  made,  upon  his  Perfeverance  : 
and  good  Progrefs  in  the  Study  of  Eloquence ; 
upon  which  he  makes -a  fhort,  but  lofty  Pa- 
negyrick.  From  this  general  Eulogy,  he  de- 
fcends  to  one  particular  Branch  of  it,  the  Sub- 
lime. This  he  fhews  to  be  the  greateft  Excel- 
lence, that  human  Compofitions  can  attain  to. 
That  it  maybe,  if  not  afquired,  yet  improved! 
by  Art  and  Precept.  He  proceeds  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  feveral  Fountains from  whichit floWs. 
Points  out  the  right  Ufe  of  it;  and  warns* 
againft  fuch  Faults  as  are  moftoppofite  tb  it- 
It  dwells  not,  faith  he,  with  Corredhiefs ; 
faultlefs  Sublimity  is  unattainable  to  Mortals. 
But,  then  it  atones  abundantly  for  fuch  little 
Specks  as  are  unavoidable  j  it  charms,  it  ele- 
vates, it  tranlports.  It  is  a  Torrent  rapid,  irf e- 
fiftible;  a  Conflagration  confuming  every 
Thing  around;  a  Thunderbolt  breaking,  tear- 
ing, confuming  whatever  is  oppofed  to  it. 

Nature,  -  adds  he,  hath  giveij  to  you,  Mar- 
cus Rufus,  Talents  for  this  Sublimity,  this  Per- 
fection of  Eloquence.  Labour  inceflantly  in 
cultivating  them.  Elevate  your  Mind  by  the 
Contemplation  of  heavenly  Things  j  by  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Virtue.  Make  the  Wri- 
tings of  uncorrupted  Antiquity  familiar.  Efpe- 
ciaSy  bend  all  your  Force  to  refemble  th^fe  He- 

F  2  roes, 
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rocs,  whom  you  behold  now  encircling  the 
Throne  of  our  Goddefs.  After  your  Return 
to  Mortals,  confider  thefe  when  you  are  about 
to  write  or  fpeak,  as  they  are  at  this  Hour, 
your  Spectators  and  Hearers  $  and  endeavour 
to  produce  nothing  unworthy  of  fuch  Judges, 
as  Homer \  Plat&>  and  DemoJlbenes>  the  moft 
fiiblime  of  all  mankind  [lf\. 

I  listened,  continues  my  Author,  with 
Attention  and  Delight  to  this  Difcourfe,  re- 
marking through  the  Whole.,  though  the  Stile, 
as  my  Guide  obferved  to  me,  wanted  the  Sim- 
plicity and  Purity  of  old  jit  bens,  high  Inftances 
of  that  Sublimity,  which  the  Speaker  recom- 
mended. Immediately  turning  towards  my 
Conductor,  with  Intention  to  exprefs  my  Plea- 
fure  and  Admiration,  how  greatly  was  I  afton- 
ifhed,  to  find  the  whole  Scene,  I  know  not 
how,  entirely  changed ! 

I  found  myfelf  in  a  Place  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  former,  though  I  could  perceive 
a  Similitude  in  certain  Reipeds,  as  in  the  Figure 
and  firft  Appearance.  In  all  the  new  Obje&s 
prefented  here  to  my  View,  there  feemed  in- 
duftrioufly  aimed  at  a  Refemblance  of  the  for- 
mer, amidft  the  flrongeft  real  Unlikenefs.  The 
Fabrick  itfelf  was  a  huge  Pile  of  Gothick  Archi- 
tedture.  I  beheld  in  every  Part  a  Superfluity  of 
Ornaments,,  crowded  wimout  Unity  of  Defign 
or  Elegance  $  fitted  by  the  Help  of  Varnifh  and 
Gilding  to  dazzle  the  unfkilful  Eye.  The 
Deity  adored  in  this  Temple  was  feated  on  a 

Throne* 

[*]  See  the  Treatifc  of  Longinus. 
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Throne,  which,  as  well  as  the  Garments  fhe 
wore,  feemed  all  on  Fire  with  what  appeared 
to  be  precious  Stones  5  for  all  their  Luftre  was 
counterfeit.  Her  own  Beauty  likewife  was  arti- 
ficial. Her  Face  glowed  with  Paint.  Her  Be- 
haviour, her  Looks,  Gefture,  the  Tone  of  her 
Voice,  were  afFe&ed  and  unnatural. 

Suitable  to  their  Queen  were  her  Attend- 
ants. On  one  Side  flood  fquint-eyed  Error. 
On  the  other,  Ignorance,  with  her  Head  wrapt 
in  perpetual  Fogs.  There  was  Flattery,  paint- 
ing the  Vifages  of  her  Votaries,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  covertly  befmearing  them  with  Filth  all 
over.  Yonder  was  Imagination,  in  a  Drefs  of 
Rainbow  Colours,  ftrowinghalf- withered  Flow- 
ers on  barren  Rocks,  or  over  Beds  of  Snow. 
Here  you  might  fee  Bombaft  ftrutting  with  the 
Airs  and  Stature  of  a  Giant,  but  furvfeyed  more 
accurately,  he  is  found  to  be  a  Dwarf  mounted 
upon  tall  Stilts.  There  you  might  behold  De- 
clamation, roaring  aloud  with  indefatigable 
Lungs  j  while  Nonfen/e,  a  many-headed  Mon- 
fter,  prompted  him :  And  Sleep  followed  be- 
hind, diffufing  Numbnefs  and  Infenfibility  over 
the  yawning  Multitudes. 

I  viewed  thefe,  and  many  other  like  Mon- 
fters,  with  Surprize  and  Horror.  cc  Where  ant 
"  I  ?  How  have  I  changed  the  moft  beautiful 
"  Objedts  in  Nature  for  the  moft  fhoeking  ? 
fc  Speak,  O  divine  Inftrudtor,  explain  this 
u  Myftery."  This,  anfwered  he,  you  may 
*  eafily  perceive  to  be  the  Palace  of  falfe  Elo- 
quence. Here  it  is,  that  all  the  Roads,  which 

you 
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you  obferved  in  our  Afcent  to  branch  off  from 
the  great  one,  do  at  laft  terminate.  Men  are 
flattered  into  them  from  their  appearing  Eafe 
and  Opennefs ;  and  enchanted  by  the  falie  Glo- 
ries of  this  Place,  when  they  have  arrived  here, 
imagine  themfelves  poflefled  of  all  they  wifhed 
for.  While  the  Temple  of  Eloquence  is  almoft 
deferted,  behold  how  this  is  crowded!  Multi- 
tudes hourly  pour  in,  and  kneel  by  Thoufands 
before  the  Throne,  praying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Train  of  this  pretended  Divinity.  Such  at 
prefent  is  the  Blindnefs  of  Mankind.  Hither 
Greece  and  Rome  fend  all  their  Sons.  Princes, 
Confuls,  Senators,  Priefts,  Patricians,  and  Peo- 
ple, all  fall  down  before  her  Footftool.  The 
Koad  traced  out  by  illuftrious  Antiquity  Is  be- 
come unfrequented. 

Behold  mere,  among  other  Suitors,  many 
well  known  to  you  j  fome  already  renowned 
amongft  you ;  others  who  are  foon  to  be  ad- 
mired for  rhetorical  Compofitions.  Sophifts, 
who  creep  in  long,  tedious,  cold  Declamation : 
Speakers,  who  delight  in  Oppofitions,  infpark- 
ling  Conceits,  and  make  every  Period  an  Epi- 
gram :  Declaimers,  who  foar  in  Hyperboles, 
and  lofe  Sight  of  defpifed  Reafon  :  Advocates 
and  Haranguers,  who  on  the  moft  ferious  Sub- 
ject profufely  fcatter  the  faded  Flowers  of  pu- 
erile Imagination.  For  fuch  at  prefent  are  the 
Perfons  honoured  with  Applaufe,  whq  bear  the 
rare  and  valuable  Title  of  Genius,  and  are  fet 
up  as  Governors  of  the  publick  Tafte. 

Yet 
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;  YfiT  jflunged  in  Darkriefs  as  the  prefeftt  Age 
is,  darker  fhall  fucefeed.  A  thick  Cloud  of  Ig- 
rioranfce  (hall  cover  the  Whole  Earth.  Error  and 
falfe  Eloquence  fhall  reign  abfolute  over  Man- 
kind. But  defpair  not,  this  State  of  Barbarifin 
lhall  not  laft  until  the  End.  I  fee  Truth  and 
Eloquence  return.  Their  pure  Luftre  though 
for  ever'-bainiflied  from  fbnaken  Greece ',  onee 
more  illumines  their  favourite  Italy.  It  fpreads 
beyond  the  Alps ;  it  enlightens  the  adjoining 
Continent:  I  behold  their  Beams  extending 
Weftward,— beyondthe 'Limits of  Albion>  over 
IJlands  yet  fcarcely  known  to  Fame. 

Im  the  mean  Time,  O  Mortal  admitted  to 
the  View  of  Secrets,  hidden  from  all  others  of 
the  human  Race,  fail  not  in  applying  this 
Knowledge  to  thy  own  Advantage,  fince  thou 
can'ft  not  at  prefent  to  the  Publick ;— for  the 
FJtes  forbid  as  yet  the  Converfion  of  a  deluded 
World.  Firft,  and  principally,  Seek  after  Wif- 
dom  and  Virtue ;  For  Elevation  of  Soul  can 
alone  fupport  Sublimity  of  Genius.  Next,  Be 
unwearied  in  tracing  back  Eloquence  to  it's  true 
Source,  the  Monuments  of  pure  Antiquity,  of 
thofe  Heroes  whom  you  have  lately  feen.  Imi- 
tate their  Solidity,  their  Method,  their  Juft- 
nefs,  their  Purity,  their  Force,  their  Sublimity. 
Hope  not  however,  though  you  fhould  fucceed 
well  in  this  noble  Ambition,  to  obtain  the  Ap- 
plaufe  of  your  Fellow-Citizens ;  neither  be  dis- 
couraged by  .their  Cenfures :  Leave  them  to 
their  own  depraved  degenerate  Tafte. 

Here 
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Here  he  ceafed  to  {peak.  Tranfported  with 
Delight  and  Gratitude,  I  was  about  to  throw 
myfelf  at  the  Feet  of  my  great  Inftrudtor,  when, 
looking  round,  I  perceived  him  no  more.  To- 
gether with  the  God,  the  whole  Scene,  Goddefs, 
Votaries,  and  Temple  vanifhed,  like  a  Dream 
from  the  waking  Eye.  >  I  found  myfelf  as  at 
firft,  Jn  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  beheld 
only  the  City  of  Athens,  the  Summits  of  whofe 
Houfes  were  now  gilded  by  the  Rays  of  th$ 
fetting  Sun. 

I  returned  homeward,  meditating  deeply 
ox\  what  I  had  feen,  much  delighted,  and,  as 
it  feemedj  npt  a  little  inflruQed, 
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Lecture  the  Fifth. 

Hi/lory  of  Eloquence  among  the  Moderns. — Con- 
cerning  Languages ;— -particularly  English, 

WE  have  now  taken  a  fjiort  View  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Eloquence,  and 
haye  given  a  Sketch  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Treaties  concerning  it,  which  remain  from 
Antiquity.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  or  unenter- 
taining  to  proceed  a  little  farther.  Caft  youi: 
Eyes  nearer  home,  and  obferve  what  the  In- 
duftry  of  modern  Ages  hath  performed  in  this 
Way.  That  this  Speculation  -may  be  of  fome 
Advantage,  I  propofe, 

Firft,  To  lay  before  you  fome  Remarks  on 
the  State  of  Eloquence  fince  the  Reftoration  of 
Learning  in  Europe  : 

And  then.  To  point  out  the  Ufe  which  is  to 
t>e  made  of  thefe  Reflexions. 

Italy  claims  our  firft  Notice,  as  it  hafl  the 
Merit  of  being  the  firft  in  the  Revival  of  Let- 
tefs,  after  a  long  Interval  of  Ignorance  and  Bar- 
barifm.  We  fhall  find  confirmed  by  what  hap- 
pened there  an  Obfervation  made  before  con- 
cerning Greece  and  Rome,  that  Verfe  was  cul- 
tivated, and  brought  near  to  Perfection,  fooner 
thanProfe. 

Danti 
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Danti  flourifhed  about  the  End  of  the  13th 
Century,  when  as  yet  there  were  no  Writings 
of  Note  in  Profe.  Although  the  Plan  of  his 
Poem  be  faulty,  and  many  of  his  Expreflions 
are  now  ^become  obfolete,  -yet  for  Sublimity  of 
Thought,  for  lively  Defcription,  for  Strength 
and  poetick  Fire,  he  hath  not  been  excelled 
by  any  who  followed  him. 

After  him,    at  no  great  DHtance,  came 

Petrarch^  who,  although  inferior  inTafteand 

Sentiment,  yet  improved  upo$  his  Numbers ; 

and  fecms  thus  early  to  bav6  brought  Vetftfi-. 

"  cation  to  it's  Perfection. 

Much  about  the  fame  Time  with  this  latter, 
appeared  Boccace ;  the  firft  who*  applied  him- 
felf  with  Succefs  to  polifli  and  refine  Profe ; 
excelling  in  familiar  Narration,  as  writing  an  a 
clear,  eafy,  and  pure  Stile.  '  It  received  notrtiU 
near  two- Centuries  .after  it's  laft  Finifhing,  ac-? 
quiring  Strength  and  Harmony  from  MacbiaveJ 
and  Guicciardino ;  what  Changes  it  hath  iince 
undergone  being  efteemed  rather  forthc  worie : 
About  which  Time  alfo  we  may  fixthetmoft 
flouriihing  iEra  of  Poetry  in  Ar toft o>  who  hath  ' 
adorned  the  wildeft,  moil  extravagant  Plan, 
with  all  the  Charms  of  Di<3k>n  and  Harmony 
of  Numbers. 

Quickly  after  this  Period,  the  true  Manner 
began  to  decline  in  both  Kinds  of  Eloquence. 
A  Love  of  Points  and  Turns,  or,  asthey  named 
them,  Concetti y  foon  after  almoft  univerfaHy 
prevailed.  This^was  introduced,  at  leaf):  was 
rendered  fafhionable  (for  the  Original  of  them 

may 
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may  be  referred  to  Petrarch)  by  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  Genius  of  Tpffo ;  Is  yet  much  ftronger 
in  Guarini :  ^n^LMarim  [a],  for  a  long  Time 
the  moftadmk^d  of  their  Poets,  is  over-run  with 
it.  And  the  feme  Infedion  was  fpread  through 
the  coteraporary  Writers  of  Prpfe. 

,  If  we  pafs  the  Alps*  we  fhall  behold  nearly 
the  fame  Courfe  of  Things.  Long  before  any 
tolerable  Orator  appeared  in  France \  Marot  flou-r 
tUhecL  His  Verfe  jn  many  Refpe&s,  particu- 
larly for  Eafe  and  Simplicity,  or  as  they  chufc 
to  name  it  Naivety  \s  much  celebrated  at  this 
Day.  Succeeding  Writers  indeed  loft  the  Vein 
be  had  opened ;  yet  it  was, not  till  after  it  had  . 
heen  recovered,  and  Poefyfnpch  cultivated  and 
refined  by  Racan,  and  principally  by  MaUxrbe% 
that  Balzac  and  Vczture  began  to  improve  and 
polifli  Profe,  as  yet  irregular  and  rude :  And 
Gmxilkhzd  carried  poetical  Eloquence  to  it's 
Height,  before  Profe-writing  had  received  it's 
laft  Perfe&ion  from  Boffuet  and  Bourdahue. 

Fbom  thence,  as  we  obferved  it  to  have  hap- 
pened in  Italy,  .a  Change  in  Manners  began  to 
take  Place ;,the  florid, and  affe&ed,  which  exift 
indeed  *at  all  Times,  but  are  kept  down  and 
vanquished  in  the  Days  of  true  Genius,  began 

openly 

[a]  See  (he  Adonis  j  of  which  Milton  gives  the  follow- 
ing very  juft  Chara&er : 

<<^ji  emit  Afiyrios  divum  prolixus  amores, 
Mollis,  et  Aufonias  ftupefecit  carmine  Nymphas. 
Luxuriant  in  his  Strain,  of  am'rous  Themes 
Lufcious  and  foft  he  lings ;  Italian  Dames 
Admire  hrs  fparkling  Song,   and  catch  the  pleating 
Flames. 
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openly  to  prevail.  Recommended  by  a  Perfon 
of  admired  Talents,  one  of  lively  Imagination, 
and  pure  and  harmonious  Stile,  Flecbier,  it 
throve  apace,  and  Ipread  widely;  being  ambi- 
tioufly  purfued  by  all  the  Writers  of  middle 
Rank ;  and  infecting  in  no  finall  Degree  fome 
of  the  higheft,  as  Fontenelle,  who  valuable  a& 
he  is,  indeed  excellent  in  many  Refpedts,  yet 
aboundeth  with  thefe  falfe  Brilliants :  At  this 
Day  their  moft  admired  Genius,  who  hath  ex- 
celled fcarcely  lefs  in  Profe  than  in  Verfe,  (hews 
a  manifeft  Fondnefs  for  thefe  ill-judged  Orna- 
ments. And  they  are  fcarcely  any  where  more 
confpicuous,  than  in  Pieces  delivered  from  the 
Pulpit,  where  they  are  certainly  mpft  unbe- 
coming. 

From  this  Account,  I  cannot  help  (topping 
to  repeat  one  Obfervation :  That  whenever  E-: 
loquencehath  arrived  to  it's  Height  in  a  Coun- 
try, the  firft  Step  towards  Declenfion  is  gene- 
rally this  Epigrammatigk  Tafte.  One  Caufe  of 
which  may  be,  That  the  firft  Places  in  Repu-  ' 
tation  being  already  pofleft,  Writers  of  Genius, 
labouring  to  open  for  themfelves  new  and  un- 
trodden Paths  to  Fame,  ftrike  off  from  the  Road 
chofen  by  the  others :  And  as  this  pointed  Way 
of  Writing  hath  the  Appearance  or  diftinguifh- 
ed  Excellence,  being  quick  and  fparkling,  they 
readily  fall  into  that :  Which,  coming  thus  re- 
commended, foon  gaineth  Admirers,  and  grow- 
eth  the  reigning  Fafhion ;  the  more  fpeedily, 
as  up  to  a  certain  Degree,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  eafy  Kinds  of  Writing  to  a  P ^rfon  of 

lively 
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lively  Imagination  5  in  which  State  of  Thinga 
the  more  Wit  a  Man  hath,  he  runs  the  greater 
Hazard  of  being  involved  in  this  epidemic  Con  < 
tagion.  It  is  with  Unwillingnefs  that  I  add,  Is 
not  this  in  fome  fort  the  Cafe  of  a  late  Writer 
{&]  of  that  Nation,  who,  joining  very  extenfive 
Knowledge  to  profound  Senfe  and  eitreme  Vi- 
vacity, could  not  yet  wholly  avoid  this  Tempta- 
tion of  Points  and  Oppositions,  and  feemeth 
juftly  chargeable  with  Affe&ation,  Refinement, 
and  Obfcurity? 

If  we  turn  our  Eyes  homeward,  we  fee  ftill 
the  fame  Order.  Englifh  Profe,  which  was 
written  three  hundred  Years  ago,  is  not  now 
intelligible :  Yet  how  finely  did  Chaucer  write 
in  Verife  long  before  that  Time  ?  Unequal,  it 
is  true,  often  unmufical,  yet  how  ftrong,  how , 
fmooth,  how  beautify  frequently  are  his  Lines ! 
Every  where  happy  in  Imagination,  and  that 
Enthufiafm  which  forms  the  Eflcnoe  of  Poefy, 
he  is  very  often  not  inferior  in  Elocution,  and 
often  far  fuperior  to  all  who  have  attempted  to 
tranflate  him  into  a  modern  Drefs,  even  al- 
though Dry  den  is  one  of  that  Number.  Suc- 
ceeding Times  of  national  Confixfion  and  Mi- 
fery  ftopped  all  Progrefs  of  Letters.  In  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  being  encouraged 
in  the  fbuthern  Parts  of  Europe,  they  revived  in 
England  alio.  The  Latin  Language  was  writ- 
ten with  great  Elegance  by  Sir  Thomas  Moor, 
Unacer,  Afcham :  And  we  find  at  the  fame 
Time  die  Dawn  of  Eafe,  Harmony,  and  Polite- 

nefs 
:  pj  Monf.  de  MtnttfquUu  in,  L'Efprit  d«  loix. 
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nefs  in  the  Mufeof  Lord  Surrey,  who.  fciem$ 
Co  have  been  the  ficft  that  wrote  irr  Blank  Verfe, 
at  leaft  with  any  Degree  of  Elegance :  As  Trjfi- 
fmo  about  the  fame  Time  introduced  the  Ufe  ef 
it  into  Italy,  in  an  Epic  Poem  and  a  Tragedy  j 
fince  the  Time  of  which  latter,  (SvpboHijba)  it 
hath  kept  Pofleffion  of  the  Drama.  The  French 
Tongue  is  of  a  Frame  too  feeble  to  fupport 
Verfe  without  Rhime. 

During  Queen  £//2f^rfj&Vau(biciott9  Reign, 
all  Branches  of  Literature  were  happily  culti- 
vated. Yet  Spencer  hakl  raifed  Verification  to 
it's  utmoft  Perfcdion  in  the  peculiar  Stile  of 
Poefy  which  he  chofe,  before  Profe  had  met 
with  equal  Improvement  from*  the  Pen  of  $ 
Hooker,  and  a  Rawtfergbi  whofe  Writings  will 
remain  for  ever  the^Model  of  a-  ftrong,  pure* 
and  mafcuiine  Stile.  It  hyh  been  jufHy  doubt- 
ed, whether  the  Alterations  made  in*  late* 
Times  have  improved  their  Manner,  yet  I  think 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  their  Stile  is  not 
faultlefs,  being  hard,  long,  and  cloudy. 

The  Langu&ge  was  in:  a  great  meafure  new** 
moulded  bythe  Writers;  in  Sharks  the-fecond^ 
Days.  Theu?  Manner  nefemWes  the  Humour, 
of  the1  Times,  abandoned  wholly  to  Pleasure; 
it  is  eafy- and  flowing,  but  toofe,  and  carelfcfs, 
and  irregular   (   .         - 

SuecE-EDt»<3  Authors  liaveln  fooie  Degree 
corroded  thefe  Faults ;  but  it  inay  bequefton-' 
ed>  whether  thty  have  not  fallen  into,  and 
encouraged  /others  equally  wrong.  Even  in 
/4ddifon>  however  worthy  of  Refpeft  on  Ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  Caufe,  being  that  of  Virtue,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  -,  However  pleafing  for 
the  Beauty  of  his  Genius,  and  Exa&nefs  of  hi* 
Judgment ;  however  amiable  for  the  Vein  of 

Eure  and  original  Humour  running  through  all 
is  Writings ;  yet  it  feems  that  a  critical  Eye 
may  fpy  fome  Defe&s  in  this  Article  of  Lan- 
guage ;  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  hint  at  any 
thing  amifs  in  this  excellent  Perfon,  I  would 
afk,  Is  there  not  too  much  of  laboured  Ele- 
gance in  it  ?  Are  there  not  too  frequent  Oppo- 
sitions ?  Periods  meafured  out  into  equal  cor- 
refponding  Members^  and  falling  with  too  uni- 
form a  Cadence  ?  In  fhort,  -  too  much  of  Art 
and  Study ;  exquifite  Beauty,  if  not  too  nicely 
and  follicitoufly  adorned  ?  • , 

S  Wl  FT  appears  to  have  approached  jiearef 
to  uncorrupt  Antiquity  and  Nature ;  eafy  in  his 
Language,  pure,  fimple,  unafFedted :  But  his 
Stile  wanteth  that  Fire  and  Elevation,  fome-» 
limes  neceflary  to  an  Orator.  Indeed,  the 
Subje&s  he  chofe*  and  his  Manner  of  treating 
them,  did  not  admit  of  fuch,  being  taken  usu- 
ally from  common  Life ;  and  thrown  into  the 
familiar  or  humourous  Manner*  in  which  Na- 
ture had  given  to  this  Writer  great  Talents: 
Let  him  therefore  be  efteemed  a  Model  in  his 
own  Way :  But  powerfol  and  pcrfuafive  Elo- 
quence muft  foar  higher. 

Conformably  to  what  we  have  taken  No- 
tice of  in  other  Countries,  here  alfo  Conceit 
and  Epigram  have  had  their  Turn  of  reigning ; 
happy  if  it  were  yet  ended.    One  fees  in  many 

late 
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late  Productions  a  Similitude  of  that  Manner  for 
which  Dr.  «fyr<tf  was  diftinguiflied  in  Profe  > 
and  more  lately  an  eminent  Satirift  in  Verfe,  t 
fhort,  fententious,  and  pointed;  in  the  former, 
mingled  with  the  florid  and  declamatory :  In 
which  latter  Way  particularly  many  ingenious 
Perfons,  who  profefs  themfelves  Imitators  of 
Milton,  have  contributed  to  hurt  the  Language* 
foaring  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Propriety,  and 
tumid  where  they  fhould  be  fublime. 

This  little  Hiftory  of  modern  Eloquence 
naturally  leads  into  fome  Remarks  on  the  Lan- 
guages themfelves.  If  we  compare  them  with 
thoie  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tfre  mull  acknowledge 
them  to  be  much  inferior.  The  great  Variety 
which  the  Inflexions  of  the  Verbs  and  Nouns 
afforded  to  the  Greek  and  Roman,  by  Means  of 
which  every  Word  became  as  it  were  multipli- 
ed ;  and  the  different  Length  of  their  Syllables 
compofing  different  Feet,  whence  their  Periods 
were  made  capable  of  great  and  ever-varying 
Harmony,  are  Advantages  peculiar  to  thofe 
Languages,  not  to  be  equalled  nor  compen&ted 
by  any  Thing  in  the  modern.  We  may  add  a 
third,  flowing  from  the  former  of  thefe ;  the  - 
Power  of  tranfpofing  their  Words ;  which  en- 
abled the  Orator  to  confult  Harmony,  without 
injuring  the  Senfe ;  whereas  the  Moderns  are 
confined  to  a  much  narrower  Range,  being 
bound  down  nearly  to  the  natural  Order  of  the 
Words,  by  the  Frame  of  their  Language. 

Yet  allowing,  what  I  look  upon  as  evident, 
and  if  we  would  judge  impartially,  as  undeni- 
able, 
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abl6,  this  Superiority ;  w?  fhould  not  for  that 
Reafon  limit  ourfelves  to  write  in  thofe  learned 
Tongues  only.  A  Fafliion  which  prevailed 
exceedingly  at  the  Revival,  of  Letters,  and 
greatly. retarded  the  Improvement  of  modem 
Languages  :  Nay,  fo,ftrong  and  of  fuch  long 
Continuance  was  this  Prejudice,  that  both  Fa- 
ther Pauly  who  is,  notwithftanding,  efteemed; 
defe&ive  in  Purity  of  Stile,  and  Davila,  doubt- 
ed and  remained  long  undetermined,  whether 
they  fhould  not  write  their  Hiftories  in  Latin  y 
which,  if  they  had  done,  their  Country,  indeed 
all  Pofterity,  would  have  fufFered,  in  being  de- 
prived of  fuch  noble  Performances :  For  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  in  this  Way  they 
could  have  outdone,  their  Countryman  Pais- 
lus  Jovius,  one  of  the  nioft  admired  among 
the  modern  Latinifts  -,  yet,  how  far  fhort  of 
theirs  doth  his  Work  fall  at  prefent  ?  But,  not 
tQ  dwell  upon  Inftances,,  of  which  we  might 
produce  many,  in  a  Point  fo  clear,  I  believe 
we  may  take  it  as  granted,  that  every  Man  who 
maketh  Ufe  of  his  native  Tongue,  notwith-i 
ftaoding  it's  confefled  Inferiority,  fhall  excel 
any  Copipofition  hecan  produce  in  a  dead  one ; 
becaufe  here,  writing  from  ,bctoks  alone,  after 
all  poflible  Care,  he  muft  often  be  at  a  Lofs, 
muft  err,  muft  want  or  forego  pure  Expreflion, 
or,  which  is  yet  worfe,  muft  cramp  hisTnoughts, 
and  cut.  grid  pane  tji$m  to  the  Dimensions  of 
Claffical  Phrafe  y  hy  which  Means,  he  either 
ajters  the  Truth,  or  delivers  it  imperfectly,  he 
becomes  barbarous  or  obfcure,  tQrtures  himfetf 
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with  necdlefs  Labour,   and  gives  Pain  to  hi* 
Readers. 

If  we  proceed  in  comparing  roodernTongues, 
not  with  the  antient,  but  with  each  other,  wc 
(hall  find  Caufe  to  be  contented  with  our  own.  / 
If  it  hath  not  the  Mufick,  the  Softnefs,  the  li- 
quid Lapfe,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  die  Italian  > 
yet  is  it  more  bold,  more  manly,  moreftrong. 
It  hath  not  perhaps  the  Eafe,  the  Qearnefs,  die 
Pliablenefs  of  the  French  ;  but  it  abundandy 
compenfates  by  fuperior  Force,  Energy,  Con- 
cifenefs.     . 

Granting  this  to  be  the  Cafe,  wemuft 
however  acknowledge,  that  our  Tongue  hath 
not  been  improved  with  the  fame  Care  as  the 
others ;  and  even  our  beft  Writers  have  not 
been  very  felicitous  to  preferve  its  Purity.  The 
Poets  are  particularly  faulty  herein.  Thefe 
Gentlemen,  under  the  Excufe  of  I  know  not 
what  poetical  Licence,  fcruple  not  to  break 
through  the  Frame  and  grammatical  Contrac- 
tion of  the  Language.  '  Such  Licence  is  in 
Truth  a  meer  Fi&ion,  the  Invention  of  igno- 
rant Criticks,  who  would  in  this  Way  ac- 
count for  what  they  do  not  underftand ;  or  of 
Poets,  who  abufe  their  Art,  and  flielter  their 
own  want  of  Care  under  a  vulgar  Error.  > 

I  will  mention  a  very  few  Inftances  of  thk 
Kind  of  Tranfgreffions  againft  the  Grammati- 
cal Purity  of  the  Tongue,  which  I  chufe  tt> 
take  from  the  moft  correfl:  and  excellent  of  our 
modern  Poets.  If  fuch,  even  finall  Negligence? 
find  place  in  him,  though  rarely,  how  often 

may 
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m^y  we  expeflc  fo  find  tKfe?  Dfce  ot  mticH  great? 

er,  in  Writers  of  the  commoir  Rank  ? 

Grows  with  bis  Growth  and ftrengthens  with  bis 
Strength  [a]. 

Strengthens,  -a  Verb  adtive,  is  here  ufed  as* 

Neuter. 

Blifs  is  the  fame  in  Suttjetf  or  in  King, 

In  who  obtain  Defence,  or  who  defend  [ti\. 

Inftead  of,  In  them  who  obtain  Defence,  &c. 
SpEAkiNG  in  Pfaiffe  of  Virtue,  fie  feys, 
And  but  more  relijtid  as  the  more  diftreft. 
Good  from  each  Objedfrtnh  each  Place  acquird, 
Fot  ever  exercised  yet  never  tirf(f[c\ 

In  the  fecond  of  which  Lines,  all  Connexion  i* 

loft  with  that  which  goes  before,   and  that 

which  follows. 

Describing  the  Life  of  a:  certain  Perfon  in 

Trade,  he  feys, 

His  Cotipting-hfofe  entyttffd  the  Sunddy-morn. 
Seldom  at  Lbuftb*  'futosfecb  a  bufy  Life, 
But  Dtrt/r  sent  bis  Family  and  Wife  (d\. 

Inftead  oi  be  duly  {eat. 

Talking  of  FoiturehcYkzdi  this  Line, 
Still  with  Efteem  no  left  cmuersd  than  read  [e] . 

Is  it  that  h^  read'  asth&convers'd  with  Efteem  ? 

But  what  is  reading  with  Efltem  f  Is  it  that  he 

was  read  with  Efteem  as  he  converted,  equally 
G  2  liked 

[a]  BffayonMan,  Epift.  L     [£]  Eflay  on  Man,  Epift* 
[r]  Eflav  on  Man,  Epift.  \d\  Abufc  ©f  Riches. 

If]  Epift.  with  Works  of  Voxturk. 
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liked  as  an  Author  and  Companion  ?  In  this 
Senfe,  the  Expreffion  is  very  faulty :  at  tjeiiob- 
fcurc  in  either  Way, 

In  the  Dunciad,  the  Heroe  is  introduced 
faying, 

E'er  face  Sfr  Fopling'j  Perriwig  was  pr  aise£/  ]1 
That  is,  was  praifed  and  applauded. 
Again, 

But  fool  with  Fool  is  barb'rous  civil  War  [g]* 
Inftead  of  the  War  of  Fool  with  Fool  is  bar- 
-  barous. 

*  In  the  fame  Work, 
SpoiNbis  own  Language  andacquirdno  more  [b]. 
That  is  I  fuppofe  no  other  Language. 
In  the  Imitation  of  Horace  he  fays  of  one, 
— With  more  than  Harpy-throat  indu'd  [/]* 
Indued  is  appKed  to  Gifts  of  the  Mind,  a$  in- 
dued with  Wit  or  Senfe :  We  do  not  fay,  indu- 
ed with  a  Face  or  Shape,— or  Throat. 
Again,  the  poor  Man  fays,  t 
Prefer  a  new  Japanner  to  their  Shoes  [k]. 
Which  is  a  low  Expreffion* 
He  fays  of  tiis  Prince,. 

Wonder  of  King*—  [l\ 
But  if  we  fhould  allow  thefe,  and  ftill  great- 
er Licences  to  Poets,  who  may  be  cntided  to 

Indulgence^ 

[/]  Dunciad  Book  1.  M  Dune.  Book  iii.  [b]  Dune. 
Book  iv.  [/]  Satire  ii.  of  ad  Book,  [k]  ift  Epiftlc  of 
ift  Book.        [/]  ift  Epittk  of  2d  Book. 
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Indulgence,  fettered  as  they  are  by  Rhyme ; 
we  have  Caufe  to  exped,  to  infift  upon  Accu- 
racy from  the  Writers  of  Peofe:  Among  whom 
we  ftiall  not  however  find  it.  The  common 
/Sort  abound  with  the  grofleft  Miftakes,  and 
Barbarifms;  nor  are  the  be  ft  free  from  Errors. — 
I  will  mention  a  few  Inftances  from  one  of  the 
firft  Rank,  particularly  celebrated  for  Purity  of 
fitile;  which  Inftances  I  havealfochofen  from 
his  moil  finifhed  Work,  (in  Point  of  Stile,)  I 
mean  the  Travels  of  Gulliver. 

In  the  Voyage  to  LilBput  occurs  this  PafTage, 
"  Miftakes  committed  by  Ignorance,  in  a  vir- 
c<  tuous  Difpofition,  would  never  be  of  fuch 
%*  fatal  Confequence,  as  the  Pra&ifes  of  a  Man, 
€<  whofe  Inclinations  led  hkn  to  be  corrupt,  and 
<€  had  great  Abilities  to  manage,  multiply, 
*u  arid  defend  his  Corruption  [m\" 
That  is,  and  who  had  great  Abilities,  &c. 

In  another  Place  we  meet  with  this  lowEx- 
preffion,  Rowing  for  Lije  [/?]. 

"  I  durft  not  ftay,  but  run  as  faft  as  I  could."    . 
Inftead  of  ran. 

*$  When  they  were  fat  down  [0]  jM — inftead 
of  when  they  bad  /at  down. 

**  On  each  Side  die  River  [p\  $"— for  on      • 
each  Side  op  the  River. 

«  Put  himfelf  upon  a  Foot  with  the  great- 
#  eft  Perfons  of  the  Kingdom  [f  ]  j" — a  low 
Expreflion.    As  again, 

"  What 

W  Page  58  of  the  DuUin  Edition  in  Oflavo.  [n]  Page 
*8.        £•]  Page  95.       |>]  Page  125.       [j]  Page  14?. 
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"  What  Share  of  Knowledge  they  had,  and 
"  how  they  came  by  it  [r].w 

The  following  is  an  ExprefKon  entirely  un- 
grammatical : 

cc  Refunding  themfelves  for  the  Charges  and 
"  Trouble  they  were  at  [*]•" 

<c  The  King  when  higheft  provoked  [*],"— 
for  moft  highly. 

"  Found  the  Native*  very  hard  to  be- 
"  LipvE  [#]." 

cc  I  had  feveral  Men  died  in  my  Ship  [*»]." 

c<  Civility  and  Cleanlinefe,  Qualities  altoge- 
<c  ther  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  Animals  [x]"  . 
What  are;  Qualities  oppofite.  to  Animals? 

*  JJecaufe  their  Wants  and  Paflioris  are  few- 
<c  er,  than  among  us  \j]" 

"  Fall  together  by  the  Ears  [z]" 

tl  This  I  filled  with  the  Feathers  of  feveril 
u  Birds  I  had  taken,  and  were  excellent  JW[a]." 

I  might  go  on  to  fwell  this  little  Catalogue 
confiderablys  but  Remarks  of  this  Sort  I  would 
barely  mention,  not  infift  upon ;  it  being  an  in- 
vidious and  difagreeable  Talk,  tofearchfor  tri- 
fling Overfights  in  Works  of  conipicuous  Merit* 
But  the  Ufe  to  be  made  of  thefe  Remarks  is, 
that  we  fhpuld  attend  to,  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  even  fuch  Overfights :  If  we  cannot  equal 
theFlight  of  great  Genius,,  let  us  make  what 
little  amends  we  cgn,,  by  mote  exatt  Corrcft- 
nefs. 

Farther, 

\r\  Gul.  Trav.  p.  149.,  [/]  P^ge  150.  [/]  Page 
204.  [*]  Page  255.  |Vj  Page  267.  [*]  Page  2,94* 
M  Page  294.    [z]  Page  3 19,    [a]  Page  314. 
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Farther,  In  tracing  after  this  Manner  the 
Hiftory  of  Eloquence,  it  is  natural  to  reflect  up- 
on the  different  Kinds  of  Productions,  in  which 
each  Country  appears  to  have  excelled. 

Among  th*  Moderns  it  feems  beyond  all 
Doufet,  that  die  Prize  for  Hiftory  is  due  to  Italy. 
No  other  Country  can  /hew  Writers  equal  to 
Macbiavel,  Guicciardino,  Father  Paul,  and  Da- 
vib.  Yet  fitrely,  he  muft  carry  to  a  ftrange 
Height  his  Partiality  in  Favour  of  thefe,  who 
Can  prefer  any  one  of  them,  as  Lord  Boling- 
.  broke  doth,  before  Tbucydides : — But  that  Wri- 
ter afle&ed  Angular  Notions  :  Happy !  if  all 
had  been  as  innocent  as  this. 

France  hath,  it  is  true,  produced  two  or  three 
voluminous  Hiftorians,   who,  although  by  no 
Means  contemptible,  do  yet  fall  fhort  not  only 
of  the  antient  Models,  but  of  thefe  juft  named. 
Some  detached  Pieces  of  Hiftory  indefed,   A 
Revolution  of  Portugal,  A  League  of  Cambray, 
A  Qmjpiracy  of  Venice,    the  tnoft  compleat  of 
aB,  if  it  were  as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written,  fhe 
may  boaft  of,  as  compofed  with  much  Spirit 
ana  Art;  But  the  three  great  Hiftories,  two  of 
Jier  own  Affairs  and  one  of  ourV  nwft  he  ac- 
knowlesjed  to  be  very  definitive.     The  Branch- 
es of  Eloquence,  Poefy  excluded,   in  which. 
France  feemeth  to  excel,  are  Memoirs,  Fami- 
liar Epiftles,  Dialogues,  to  which  we  may  add 
Panegyrkks,    with  fuch  other  little ,  Works, 
where  Efeganee  is  fought  rather  than  Strength, 
In  Hiftory,  England  can  claim  but  the  third 
Place,    Lord  Verulam\  however  valuable,  is 

Hot 
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not  worthy  of  the  great  Author,  Lord  Claren- 
dons, which  is  the  beft,  indeed  a  great  Work, 
hath  yet  many  important  Faults,  in  the  Manner, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Matter-  Biftiop  Burnet, 
with  a  great  Stock  of  Knowledge,  with  a  rich 
and  lively  Imagination,  is  yet  a  carejefs,  loofe, 
inaccurate  Writer- 

But  it  feems,  that,  In  Remarks  of  this  Kind, 
we  fhould  not  omit  a  People,  whofe  Language, 
though  little  known  to  us*  may  vie  with  any 
of  the  others,  I  mean  that  of  Spain ;  which  i^ 
expreflive,  fonorous,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
moft  copious  of  all :  In  Proof  of  this  laft  Quality! 
Spain  boafteth  of  five  Novels,  of  moderate 
Length,  in  each  of  which,  one  of  the  five  Vow- 
els is  wanting  throughout;  which  hath  not  been- 
performed,  it  is  urged  cannot,  in  any  other; 
modern  Tongue :  Somewhat  indeed  of  afimUar 
Nature  is  related  of  7ryphio(fprusA  a  Greek  \Yfi? 
ter,  who,  in  a  Poem  confifting  of  34  Books,  is 
faid  to  have  opiittedevery  Letter  of  the  Alpha- 
bet fucceflively,  one  throughout  each  Book; 
and  he,  we  know,  wrote  in  3  Language  reT 
markably  copious. 

It  is  amuling  to  obferve,  how  far  a  Zeal  for 
the  Glory  of  one's  Country,  even  in  fuch  Points 
as  this,  carripth  wife  Men.  A  late  [b]  Writer  of 
Italy  >  defervedly  efteepied,  hath  advanced  a  An- 
gular Opinion  concerning  the  Italian  Tongu$. 
Not  enduring  that  it  fhould  be  deemed  Latin 
corrupted  by  the  Barbarians  who  iiibftued  tliQ 
Country,  he  afferteth  it  to  be  the  fame,  which 

wa$; 

[t]  Sqxpio  Maffei,  hclla  Verona  \llufl'rato% 
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was  fpoken  by  the  Peafants  and  Perfbns  of  low 
Rank,  in  the  flourifhing  Time  of  the  Roman 
State ;  who  unable  or  unwilling  to  obferve  the 
Nicety  of  Conjugations  and  Cafes,  made  ufe, 
as  we  Moderns  do,  of  Articles  and  auxiliary 
Verbs :  An  Opinion  which,  notwithftanding 
the  very  ingenious  Arguments  brought  in  it's 
Support,  doth  not  feem  likely  to  meet  with 
general  Affent 

The  Spahijh  Tongue  varieth  not  more  from  ' 
Latiff,  than  doth  the  Italidn :  Yet  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid  hath  not  fet  up  fuch  Pre- 
tentions, but  ingenuoiifly  acknowledge  it  as 
their  Sentiment,  that  their  Language  is  derived 
from  Latin ;  which  thro*  the  long  Dominion 
of  the  Romans  had  becoipe  universal  in  Spain. 
The  Gotbs  firft,  afterward?  in  a  greater  Degree 
the  Moors,  who  poflefled  for  fpme  Centuries 
almoft  the  whole  Country,  corrupted  this  by 
blending  with  it  their  own  Speech :  And  the 
whole  Mixture  forming  in  the  Beginning  a  rude  ' 
ill-njingled  Mafs  was  by  Degrees  digefted  into 
fome  Order ;  in  Times  of  Peace  became  foft- 
ened,  ^nd  policed  into  the  prefent  Language ; 
which  this  Society  hath  laboured  by  their  Dicti- 
onary t&  fix  and  render  perpetual  j  with  what 
§uccefs  Time  will  fliew? 

At  the  Revival  of  Letter,  the  Light,  which 
filled  the  adjoining  Continent,  extended  it's 
Rays  to  Spain  alfo :  Where  after  the  firft  Dawn- 
ing, which  wgs  bright  and  promifing,  Letters 
ipade  not  a  proportionable  Progrefs:  Not  as  I 
fuppofe  through  any  Defeat  in  the  Genius  of  the 

People, 
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People,  but  from  many  incidental  Caufes,  fomp 
of  which  allow  me  juft  to  topch  upon. 

About  this  Time  America  was  discovered ; 
The  vaft  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Ptru  were 
conquered  with  furprizing  Rapidity,  and  great 
Quantities  of  Gold  imported  daily  into  Spain  : 
From  whence  the  whole  Nation  became  pof* 
iefled  wkh  a  Rage  of  growing  rich,  incompati- 
ble with  Study. 

Neither  were  the  Times  immediately 
fbecceding  favourable  to  it  5  the  State  being 
cagaged  in  a  long,  bloody,  and  difgracefu) 
War,  in  which  the  Low  Countries  were  dif. 
membercd  from  k# 

The  Difpofition  likewiie  of  the  Nobles,  and 
in  Proportion  of  the  Gentry,  w&s  adverfe  to  li? 
terary  Improvement  j  being  high,  haughty,  at* 
tached  to  received  Cuftoms  and  Opinions,  and 
arerfe  from  every  Thing  new :  And  Mariana, 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  Hiftory  to  Philip  the 
3d,  King  of  Spain,  cxprefsly  complains,  that 
there  was  not  any  Encouragement  for  Letters 
or  learned  Men. 

The  extreme  Bigotry  of  the  People  alfo 
made  them  unwilling  to  engage  in  Studies, 
grounded  on  Heathen  Rites  and  Authors. 

But  above  all,  the  InquHkion,  reigning  here 
with  absolute  Tyranny,  dilcouraged  all  Freer 
dom  of  Thought  and  Speech,  and  wkh  them 
all  Science  :  Or,  at  beft,  permitted  only  the 
Weeds  and  Tares  of  Learning  to  fpring  up, 
fcholsftick  Philofophy  and  Theology,  and  a 
vain  and  dangerous  Cafuifiry. 

#  Hence 
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Hence  Mtftakes,  which  foon  after  the  Birth 
of  Letters  prevailed  hete  as  in  other  Places, 
were  Hot  corrected  hew,  as  in  diem  j  but  Jpread 
and  took  deep  Roof,  and  infedbd  almoft  afl  the 
o>«»)&  Writers.  Their  Profe  Was  either  Vainly 
or  extravagantly  dwelling,  as  appears  in  then- 
Romances  a$d  early  Hiftoriesj  or  was  alFe&- 
ed,  abruptly  and  obfcurely  iententigus,  as  in 
Grafton,  and  other*  of  the  &meTime,  Their 
Poefy  had  more  univerfally  the  feme  Errors : 
It  more  efpecially  abounds  with  Refinements, 
with  fUUik  Metaphyseal  Sendffi4nf6,  difpofed 
into  iuch  a  Variety  of  laboured  Oppositions, 
that  their  fotfft  Sonnets  ha*e  the  Appearance 
of  Riddles :  And  it  was  not  until  of  late  mat 
they  have  fecit,  and  laid  aide  this  unnat&ral 
Manner. 

Perhaps  there  may  fee  &me  Propenfity  in 
theaatioflalDi%)a66flt©«hefoMift<ike»}  finee 
we  find  Inftances  of  theh*  among  me  Antients, 
\uLucan  ind  Sewa,  who were  be^\  Spaniards: 
Both  endowed  wkh.  fine  Genius,  in  feme  Re- 
fpeas  both  excellent  Write»  t  But  me  one  tu- 
mid in  Verfe  to  the  Conines  of  Bombaft ;  and. 
me  other  pf ejx>*Woufly  decking  out  the  fe- 
bereft  Form  of  PhUofophy  with  the  gayFlowew 
©f  juvenile  Fancy. 

Yet,  to  do  Juftice  to  this  People,  we  muft 
acknowledge,  mat  the  Genius  of  the  Nation 
ftruggted  nobly  with  all  tbeie  Impediments  j 
and  we  fee  k  buffting  through  the  tMek  Cloud 
that  Covered  it,  in  feme  very  bright  Inftances. 
Hiftory  appears  with  much  Gravity,  with  a 

ftately 
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ftately  and  pure  Majefty,  in  Mariana ;  with 
much  Spirit  and  Lufp-e,  though  too  romandck 
an  Air,  in  De  Solis;  with  Simplicity  and  good 
Scnfe  in  Herrera.  The  Djfcourfes  of  Lewis  of 
Granada  are  lively  and  eloquent*  There  is  a 
fine  Spirit  of  Satire,  with  much  Wit  and  a  Vein 
of  peculiar  Humour,  in  the  Allegories  of  ^w- 
vedo,  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  vaft  Number  of 
Comedies,,  all  indeed,  except  four  or  five  as 
himfelf  owns,  irregular;  yet  the  Criticks,  who 
condemn  him  in  this  Refpeft,  allow  to  him  the 
Praife  of  a  moftfertilp  Imagination,  and  a  true 
comic  vein.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
two  fjrft  good  theatrical  Performances  which 
appeared  in  France*  one  of  each  Kind,  a  Tra~ 
gedy[r]  and  comedy  [d],  were  both  Imitati- 
ons from  Spanijh  Writers,  Cervantes  is  an  orir 
ginal1  Genius,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  Age* 
And  the  Care  fince  taken  to  afcertain  their  Lan- 
guage, the  Kind  aod  Caft  of  fbme  later  Pro- 
ductions in  it, ,  render  it  probable,  that  it  will 
make  the  Figure  it  defejreth  in  polite  Literature. 

It  might  be  expedted  from  the  Confutation 
of  England,  in  which  Liberty  is  fo  happily 
bajlanced  with  Power,  that  Eloquence  fhould 
flourifh  here  as  it  did  in  Athens  and  Romey  the 
Form  of  her  Government  beijig  in  this  Refpeft 
equally  friendly  to  it. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Sort  of  it, 
Which  floweth  from  and  more  immediately, 
dependeth  upon  Liberty,  hath  arrive4  here  to 

great; 

fc]  The  Cid,  imitated  from  De  Castro. 
d\  TKe  Menteur,  from  Lope'  ds  Veg^. 
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great  Perfedtion :  I  mean,  The  Speaking  in 
Publick,  in  Defence^  of,  or  in  Oppofition  to 
Laws  propofed,  or  with  relation  to  Meafures 
ufed  in  the  Adminiftration  of  national  Affairs : 
In  this  Article  the  Advantage  is  manifeftly  on 
her  Side ;  and  modern  Times  can  (hew  few 
Pieces  of  Eloquence  equal  to  many  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Debates  of  the  Britijb  Se- 
nate. 

Not  few  likewife  worthy  of  high  Commend- 
ation are  the  Growth  of  the  Bar.  If  we  confi- 
der  only  the  Fame  and  Ability  of  the  Pleaders, 
we  might  exped  more  of  this  Kind :  But  who- 
ever examines  into  the  Matter  will  find  two 
Caufes  that  fully  account  for  this  Rarity.  One 
is,  The  Form  and  Nature  of  our  Laws;  which 
being  greatly  multiplied,  and  defcending  to  the 
minuted  Circumftances,  do  neceflarily  engage 
the  Advocates  in  a  dry  and  unpleafing  Detail. 

Another  Caufe  feems  to  arife  from  the 
P/eadersy  who  give  themielves  up  fo  entirely  to 
the  Study  of  our  Laws,  their  more  immediate 
important  Bufinefs,  that  they  negleft  to  lay 
thofe  general  Foundations,  on  which  alone  a 
pleafing  and  powerful  Eloquence  can  be  raifed* 
Confining  themfel ves  to  what  is  neceflary,  they 
overlook  what  appears  to  be  ornamental  only : 
A  wrong  way  of  proceeding ;  for  undoubted- 
ly one  Part  is  defective  without  the  other :  And 
although  it  would  be  altogether  unpardonable 
in  one  who  profeffeth  himfelf  to  be  a  Lawyer 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  Laws $  yet  it  is  true  on  the 
other  Hand,  thit  the  Knowlege  of  them  would 

acquire 
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aeqti$t*e  maw  rtatf  A4**Magea  from  $kill  iA  the 
oriiattwfmd  FAris  Nay,  if  you  eonfider  him  as 
iFteflSer,  rfiuft be impci*^,  ibuftlofemucH 
df  it's  ^oww  and  ©ft  without  k. 

WWat  fff&tfcli  «hfe<kbi«ittii  tfee  lefe  e*~ 
oifeaWc  is,  that  ftiere  ifc  not  afty  Perfoh,  who' 
hath^bettl  wctt  ifid  Pegiilarly^iicafed,  that  may 
not  ifl  the  Irttetval^of  Sufifteft,  of  neceffarf 
Study,  acquire  Knowledge  of  what  is  named' 
the  fdBter  K&tf»  ktffi&jhft  which  may  be  of 
Ufe  to  arfofh  arid-edtfrefi  die  <ky  Deductions, 
Wltidi  Aifett-Sklir  in  'his  frofdffionmuft  for  ever 
crfgage  hibi  ki ;  fdftte  MufeleS,  as  k  Wcs$,  and' 
Ffcftrto  c6*#  tfcfifc  dncentely  And  bare  Skele-* 
tttn  6f  U&g&  *rid  Statutes. 

Herein  it  is>  *hore  efl^edWHy,  Akt  an  early 
Acquaintance!  vfkh*  the  great  W#k<ers  of  And-. 
quity,  an  IiKimaey  centrft&cd  with  diem,  and 
fiich  Modenft  ss  referable  them,  in  ihe  happy 
Hobrt  Of  ChlMhood  and  Youth,  before  the  In- 
terrtipfions  of  Cares  and  Bufibefs  come  on,  ap- 
pearefh  in  i£s  ls*e-  Light,  of  being  highly  ufc- 
fcl  and  befieflciil.    It  will  then  add  to  die 
Arguments  of  the  learned  Advocate,  not  only' 
Grace  and  Beauty,  but  render  powerful  and 
dflfeftual  that  €(M  Erudition  which  is  after- 
wards built  updft  it.    R  tody  be  compared  to* 
thofc  Pfiehdiliips  \*hid*  are  formed  with  va- 
luable Perforis  in  <htf  D&wn  of  Life,  grounded1 
indeed  upori  Sports  and  Plays ;  but  afterwards, 
When  wef  become  A&ors  in  the  World,  they 
&tk  often  uftexffeCtcdly  found#  to  be  of  the 
grteatcft  Advantage. 

Lect. 
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Lecture  the  Sixth. 

A  Continuation  tftbe  Foregoing. 

IN  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  it  is  that 
England  feems  to  ftand  alone,  \ritb  mani- 
feft  unrivalled  Superiority.  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  the  Countries  mentioned  have  produced1 
many  admired  Preachers  5  but  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  me  from  what  I  have  read  of  them, 
and  fpme  of  the  ffloft  celebrated  I  have  read 
with  Attention,  that  any  among  them  have 
given  Proofs  of  fo  juft  and  mafterly  an  Elo- 
quence, as  fome  of  our  own  have  done.  It  is 
true,  we  are  apt  to  be  partial  to  our  own  Lan- 
guage and  Country,  and,  in  comparing  them 
with  others,  to  give  them  an  unjuft  Preference: 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  we  are  alio 
prone  to  admire  foreign  Things,  and  foreign 4 
Fafhions,  and  to  fet  them  above  our  own :  It 
is  the  Bufinefs  of 'Reafon  to  fleer  equally  be- 
tween both  Extremes,  to  conquer  fucJh  Preju-r 
dices,  and  weigh  both  Sides  in  the  Scale  of 
Truth  and  unbiafled  Judgment. 

Comparisons  of  this  Nature  fhould  never 
be  made  in  order  to  gratify  Pride,  Paflion,  or 
mere  Curiofity,   but  may  be  applied  to  real 
Ufc :  For  wherever  we  fall  fhort  of  our  Neigh- 
bours, 
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bours,  we  may  learn  of  them  to  fupply  the 
Defcft,  not  by  borrowing  their  Thoughts,  but 
by  catching  their  Air  and  Manner.  Something 
6f  which  Sort,  where  the  Correfpondence  is 
intimate, .  will  unavoidably  happen :  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  laft  Century,  our  Writers  were 
benefited  by  an  Acquaintance  with  the  French, 
deriving  frim  them  more  Exadnefs,  founder 
Criticifm,*  Method,  and  a  certain  Grace  and 
Tolifh;  The  trench  have  fince  that  Time 
drawn  not  lefs  Advantage  from  their  Com- 
merce with  us ;  and  one  may  with  Certainty 
trace  the  Britijh  Genius  in  the  Strength,  So- 
•lidity,  and  Concifenefs  of  fome  late  Perform- 
ances in  that  Language. 

In  this  way  then  of  national  Comparifon,  it 
is  with  good  Cauie,  that  in  the  Article  menti- 
oned, Precedence  was  given  to  our  own  Writers ; 
I  fpeak  according  to  my  own  beft  Judgment. 
For  that  perpetual  Addrefs  to  the  Paflions, 
.  that  Air  of  Declamation,  which  runs  through 
all  the  foreign  Productions  of  this  Kind  that  I 
have  met  with,  cannot  I  think,  fuppofing  it 
perfect  in  its  way,  vie  with  the  clear,  folid,  - 
rational,  yet  fufficiently  animated  Difcourfes, 
which  abound  in  our  own  Tongue.  On  this 
Occafion  one  cannot  help  afldng,  How  it  hath 
come  to  pais,  that  we  have  excelled  fo  much 
in  this  Particular  ?  And  I  have  often  thought 
the  following  no  improbable  Account  of  the 
Matter. 

The  great  Liberty  allowed  by  the  Laws, 
and  Gcndenefs  of  the  Government  in  Britain^ 

tQ 
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to  Unbelievers  of  all  Sorts,    however  verging 
perhaps  towards  Excefs,  and  certainly  hurtful  • 
in  fome  Refpedte;  *  may  have  contributed  to 
produce  this  good  Effect :    Inafmuch  as  their 
bold  and  open  Attacks  have  given  Rife  to  the 
beft  Tre'atifes  in  Defence  of  Religion  natural 
and  revealed,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World  5 
the  immediate  Confequence  of  which  Contro- 
vert, carried  on  as  it  was  by  the  beft  Heads 
in  the  Nation,  and  wrought  up  on  both  Sides 
with  the  utmoft  Induftry,  muft  have  been  the 
Produftion  of  a  regular,  clofe,  reafoning  Elo- 
quence, which,  thus  exercifed  continually  and 
improved,  muft,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Sub- 
ject, have  been  quickly  transferred  into,  and 
hath  /hone  with  confpicuous  Luftre  in  the 
Pulpit.      s 

This  Solution  ojteneth  an  Anfwer  to    a 
Queftion  relating  to  our  Neighbours  on  the 
Continent ;    whence  is  it,  that  in  this  Artiple 
they  have  funk  below  their  other  Perform-     . 
ances ;  for  that  I  am  perfuaded  is  the  Cafe< 

This  EfFedt  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Form 
of  Religion  eftablifhed  amongft  them.  Their 
Church  lays  claim  to  Infallibility  :  Whatever 
therefore  me  declares  to  be  an  Article  of  Faith 
is  by  that  Declaration  made  fuch :  Proofs  are 
needlefs  where  contradiction  is  not  allowed. 
Nay,  they  may  be  worfe  than  needlefs :  The 
very  Attempt  to  prove  certain  Points  before  a 
common  Audience  may  be  efteemed  dangerous, 
as  it  is  an  Appeal  from  the  fjicred  Tribunal  of 
Authority  to  that  of  Reafon,    an  unfriendly 

H  •        Power. 
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fcower.  Thus  ye  fee  that  the  Preachers  of 
fhis  Church  are  in  the  moft  important  Points 
of  Do&rine,  in  a  great  Meafure,  (hut  out  from 
Argument,  the  want  of  which  they  cannot 
otherwife  fupply  than  by  addrefling  themfelves 
to  Imagination  and  Paflion.  They  employ  their 
whole  Force  and  Skill  in  afFe&ing  and  adorn- 
ing ;  which,  however  right  and  pleafing  in  a 
certain  Degree,  cannot  by  .the  utmoft  Power  of 
human  Genius  be  fo  wrought  up,  as  alone  to 
form  true  Eloquence.  In  Confirmation  of 
which,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  [a]  Writers 
in  that  Language,  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
although  perhaps  in  other  Refpedts  inferior^ 
do  yet  excel  the  Catholick  Preachers  herein^ 
they  are  more  inftru&ive  and  rational. 

But  however  this  may  be,  for  in  Points  of 
general  Criticifm  it  is  not  expedted  that  all 
mould  agree,  I  believe,  that  in  our  own  Lan- 
guage we  may  juftly  propofe  the  Sermons  of 
Archbifhop  T///0//0*/,  as  Models  of  good  Preach- 
ing. In  Clearnefs  of  Method,  Juftnefs  of  Ob- 
fervation,  Strength  of  Argument,  at  the  fame 
Time  in  chafte  and  manly  Ornaments,  they 
have  few,  if  any  Equals.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
all  his  Difcourfes  are  alike.  His  pofthumous 
Works,  fome  few  excepted,  are  much  inferior 
to  the  others :  They  are  indeed,  for  the  moft 
part,  rude  Draughts  and  Sketches,  rather  than 
finifhed  Performances ;  you  fee  every  where 
the  great  Strokes  of  a  Mafter-hand,   but  the 

Grace 

03  Meff.  Claude,  Dall«i  La  Placets,  W***if- 
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CJraqe  of  Colouring,  the  laft  touches  are 
Wanting.  Neither  in  the  moft  finifhed  of 
them  mould  we  expeft  abfolqte  Perfedion; 
as  jn^eed  i^  what  human  Performance  may  it 
be  expe&ed  ?  In  thofe  which  he  himfelf  publ- 
ished, admirable  as  they  are,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  f^y,  that  ^  critical  Eye  may  difcern  fome 
Specks?  E>ath  he  not"  fometiraes  indulge  too 
much  tq  Fancy  ?  He  i*  often  fuUime  apd  pa- 
thetick  j  but  do^h  he  never  pafs  the  due  Limit  ? 
Although  a  great  Matter  of  our  Language, 
tho'  hi cat  with  an  eafy,  copious,  and  flowing 
Stile,  yet  is  he  not  fometimes  faulty  in  this  very 
-Article  ?  Is  npt  his  Stile  fometimes  loofe  in  the 
Cpmpofition,  diffufive,  and  redundant  ?  And 
have  you  not  remarked  in  him  jow  Phrafes  and 
Expreffions  ? 

"  But  the  great  Author  few  and  chofe 
c<  thefe,  as  fit  in  popular  Difcourfes,  ipore  in-- 
cc  telligihle,  and  better  adapted  to  die  Liking 
"  and  Apprehenfion  of  the  Hearer/'  Per- 
haps foj  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  it  was  in 
fome  Meafure  the  Cafe  :  Notwithftanding,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  thisJExample  herein 
ought  to  be  followed.  The  greateft  Clearnefs 
of  Language  is  undoubtedly  confiftent  with  the 
utmoft  Propriety  j  and  you  may  be  familiar 
without  being  low.  At  leaft,  in  elaborate  Com- 
pofitions  delivered  to  the  World  as  fiich,  the 
rublick  hath  a  Right  to  infift  upon  more  Care 
and  Exadtnefs  ;  and  you  are  not  to  offend  the 
Ear  of  a  well-bred  Perfon  by  meaa  Language, 
that  you  may  render  your  Senfe  plain  to  the  Ig- 
H  a  norantj 
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fiorant  j  however  at  the  Time  of  pronouncing 
a  Difcotirfe,  the  Occafion,  Circumftances,  or 
Quality  of  an  Audience  may  juftify,  or  rather 
make  excufable,  fuch  Licence  and  Inaccuracy. 
The  Ear  is  a  merciful  Judge  •>  a  Reader  rs  fe- 
vere  and  inexorable! 

But  i£  is  time  that  I  fliould  clofe  this  Part 
/of  my  Defign,  and  conclude  this  little  Hiftory 
of  the  antient  and  modern  State  of  Eloquence : 
And  beeaufe  I  have  recited  Fadts,  only  as  I 
thought  they  might  furnifh  ufeftil  Remarks, 
fufFer  me  to  fill  up  the  remaining  Part  of  this 
Le&ure  with  the  Ufes,  following  naturally  from 
the  Obfervations  before  mentioned. 

From  this  Survey  of  the  prefent  State  of 
Eloquence,  we  fee,  that  in  our  own  Language 
there  wanteth  not  Encouragement,  fufficient 
to  induce  us  all  to  apply  ourfelves  with  Care; 
Compare  k  with  thofe  of  our  Neighbours,  com- 
pare our  Writers  with  theirs  j  and  without 
giving  any  partial  or  invidious  Preference,  this 
Conclufion  at  leaft,  I  am  fure  we  may  fairly 
draw  from  fuch  parallel,  that  our  Tongue  is 
capable  of  admitting  great  Excellency  j  that 
many  have  excelled  in  it,  fom?  very  highly :  - 
Yet  not  fo,  but  that  there  is  ftill  left  room,  for 
hew  Attempts.  In  the  Regions  of  Eloquence 
we  have  feen,  that  there  are  whole  Tradts  yet 
untouched,  or  flightly  attempted  by  the  Eng*> 
fc'j/h  Genius.  If  our  Talents  do  at  all  lead  this- 
Way,  the  Scene  is  open.  Even  in  thofe  which 
it  hath  poflefled,  which  it  hath  cultivated  more 
fuccefsfully  than  any  other  Nation,  remain  Va- 
cancies, 
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cancies,  into  which  with  proper  Care  we  may 
gaip  Admiffion.  In  the  moft  compleat  Wri- 
ters are  little  Blemifhes,  which  we  may  avoid ; 
and  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  their  Excell- 
ence, we'  may  out-go  them  in  faultlefs  Corredt- 
nefs,  which  is  fome  Degree  of  Praife.  Every 
one  may  with  fome  Hope  of  Succefs  fay,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  Principle  of  aH. 

[h]  Ialfo  rnuft  attempt  myfelfto  raife 

From  Earthy  and fiar  upon  the  Wings  of  Praife. 

Secondly,  We  have  feen  from  the  concurring 
Pra&ice  of  all,  especially  of  the  wifeft  and 
Hioft  polite  Nations,  what  their  Perfwafion  was 
.concerning  the  Power  of  Eloquence :  What 
Care  they  took  of  inftrufiing  young  Peribns  in 
jit :  What  Honours  they  ponfprred  upon  thofe 
who  excelled  in  it.  From  all  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  univerfal  Bejief  was,  That 
this  Eloquence  is  an  Art,  \yhich  may  be 
learned  $  certainly  a  natural  Ability  for  it  ipay 
be  much  improved  by  a  due  Attention  to 
Rules,  and  by  continual  Exercife.  .We  fhould 
not  therefore  rafhly  afTent  to  thofe  who  defpife 
all  fuch  Rules,  who  aflert  the  Study  of  Rhe- 
torick  to  be  vain  and  ufelefs,  who  exhort  us  to  . 
truft  entirely  to  Nature,  as  if  fhe,  having  en- 
dowed us  >yith  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  where- 
ever  Thoughts  are?  will  quickly  turnifh  Expref- 
fion.  But  Art  is  no  more  than  a  Method 
of  employing  moft  effectually  the  Powers  of 

Nature, 

[t]  Via  Tentanda  eft,  qui  me  quoque  poflum 
I'ollere  humo,  viftorq ;  Virum  volitare  per  ora.  "  Virg* 
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Nature,  reduced  into  Rules  by  long  Obferva- 
tion  and  Experience :  And  whofoever,  reje&ing  . 
the  Aid  of  thefe  in  Oratory,  chufeth  to  aban- 
don himfelf  to  uninftru&ed  Nature,  a&etk 
with  the  fame  Kind  of  Prudence,  as  doth  the 
Man,  who,  in  a  dangerous  Difeafe,  perfifteth 
in  refufing  the  AiSftance  of  Medicine,  and 
leaveth  the  Cure  to  the  fok  Force  of  Nature; 
which  fucceedeth  fometimes,  where  all  Reme- 
dies might  have  failed,  but  much  mote  fre-p 
quently  faileth,  where  Remedies  would  have 
fucceeded. 

A  third  Confequence  is.  Study  tnoft  catd- 
ftrlly  the  Writers  of  the  beft  Ages,  of  every 
Country.  Obferve  what  it  is,  that  formed  thfe 
Character  of  Eloquence  in  that  Period :  Whereih 
it  diftereth  from  the  Age  which  preceded  or 
followed.  Take  particular  Notice  of  the  fe- ' 
veral  Steps  by  which  it  declined.  Leahi  accu- 
rately to  diftinguifti  all  Infufions  of  foreign 
or  corrupt  Manner,  as  they  began  to  be  intro- 
duced, until  at  length  they  became  the  efh-  , 
blifhed  Fafhion.  This  Care  would  ferve  ef- 
fectually to  guard  us  againft  the  like  Fdults. 

We  obferve  in  a  neighbouring  Country,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
Love  of  Novelty,  a  perpetual  Flux  of  Lan- 
guage and  Stile,  notwithftanding  their  pnblrck, 
laborious,  and  laudable  Atttempts  to  roc  a  cer- 
tain unchangeable  Standard.  And  herein  we 
are,  as  in  other  Things,  but  too  much  difpofed 
to  follow  them.  Now  this  Kind  of  Inconstan- 
cy we  /hould  firmly  refift.     Politicians  fay, 

that 
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that  a  Form  of  Government,  if  become  Irre- 
gular, fcah  be  let  right,  only  by  reducing  it  to 
it's  firtt  Principles :  In  like  manner,  Writers 
ftiould  endeayour  to  preferve,  or  bring  back 
tne  tonyi  of  Writing,  to  that  which  was  ufed 
by  the  beft  Authors  of  the  beft  Period ;  the 
Nature  of  Mankind  being  fuch,  as  rather  than 
not  to  fchange,  to  charige  for  the  worfe. 

Especially,  we  at  this  Time  ihould  do 
well  to  guard  againft  thfe  Ufe  of  Conceits  or 
Ppints  before  mentioned ;  a  Fault  which  feems 
^bf  late  to  havegainedGroiind  amongus,  and  hath 
ufually  attencled  the  decline  of  Letters.  This 
riant,  naturally  the  Produdt  of  fertile  but  ne- 
gledfed  Soil,  fpr^ads  apace,  and  fails  not,  if  en- 
couraged, to  end  in  total  Barrennefs,  or  at  beft 
in  Crops  of  glittering  ufelefs  Weeds.  Sooii 
after  the  Reftoration  of  Letters  it  fprang  up  in 
the  rank  Soil  of  Italy  y  Where  it  flourished 
long,  and,  notwithstanding  the  commendable 
Endeavours  of  fome  [c]  late  judicious  Writers, 
is  not  likely  to  be  rooted  out.  From  thence, 
the  Infedtion  paffed  the  Alps ;  hath  been  al- 
ternately ch?riflied  and  fupprefled,  admired 
and  condemned ;  and  at  prefent  feemeth  among 
us  in  i  thriving  State,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Hiftory  of  Letters  juft  recited,  is  an 
evil,  Symptom,    r 

I  vo  not  deny,  that  ihefe  Points,  vfrhere  mo- 
derately ufed,  may  have  a  good  Effect ;  But 
they  are  grounded  in  partial  Conceptions  of 
Thongs,  and  involve,  or  almoft  always  betray 

into 

[r]  Scipio  MafpbIj  and  G  ravin  A. 
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into  falfe  Thoughts ;  and  where  they  are 
true  yet  Excefs  in  them  is  very  faulty.  Be- 
cause Jewels  fkilfully  difpofed  may  on  fome 
Occafions  become,  and  fet  off  Beauty  to  Ad- 
vantage. Writers  of  this  Kind  cover  their 
Mufe  all  over  with  them,  and  deform  by  Or- 
nament. Many  of  thefe  fanciful  Embellifh- 
menf  s,  the  fined  perhaps  in  their  Kind,  might 
be  pointed  out  in  our  [d]  Englifh  Homer :  I  do 
not  recoiled:  to  have  pbfprved  a  Angle  one  in 
the  whole  Original.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  Rule  laid  down, 
I  acknowlege,  that  the  Authors  of  corrupt 
Tidies  may  be  fometimes  read  with  Improve-? 
ment ;  but  herein  much  Caution, fhould  be  ufed. 
The  bed  of  fuch  may  be  compared  to  Fields 
producing  Plants  of  all  Kinas,  Weeds  and 
r  lowers/  health  fuland  poifonous ;  apd  React** 
prs  are  too  apt  to  gather  thefe  latter, 

Miferos  fallunt  aconita  legentes.  • 

Fourthly.    As  the  Study  of  Eloquence  was 

fo 

[J]  As  there  following : 

And  hifling  fly  the  feather7 d  Fates  below,          B.  ii.  L.  68. 

And  o'er  the  Vale  defcends  the  living  Cloud.  ii.  116; 

Decay'd  our  VefleU  He,  ii.  164. 
And  fcarce  enfure  the  wretched  Power  to  fly. 

That  vjorji  of  Tyrants  an  ujurping  Crowd.  ii.  243. 

Now  vanifh'd  like  their  Smoke  the  Faith  of  Men,  ii.  407. 

Pur  Ears  refute  the  Cenjure  of  our  Eyes,  iii.  a88. 

With  Spears  ereft  a  moving  Iron  Wood.  ir.  323, 

Glittering  Terrors  from  his  Head  unbound,     vi. 
The  troubled  Pieafurey^/i  ebaftis'd  with  Fear. 

Then  in  the  Gqn'ral's  Helm  the  fates  art  thrown,  vit.  21% 

t\nd  fhoot'a  fhady \LuJlre  o'er  the  Field.  viiL  w 
\vjtK  many  others  of  the  fajne  Kind. 
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fo  univerfal  in  die  States  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
as  it  was  the  only  Gate  which  opened  the  Way 
to  Honours  in  both  Commonwealths,  and  the 
Treatifes  written  among  them  concerning  this 
Art  were  almoft  without  Number,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  enquire,  how  cometh  it  to  pafs,  that  of 
fo  many  thoufands,  who  applied  themfelvesto 
this  Study,  fo  very  few  have  excelled  ? '  The 
vaft  Deluge  of  Time  hath  fwept  away  Mul- 
titudes admired  in  their  own  Age,  and  few, 
very  few  remain  at  this  Day  above  the  Flood 
\e].  Now,  wherein  confifteth  the  peculiar 
Excellence  of  thefe  few  ?  Let  us  confult  their 
Works,  exapiine,  reconfider :  And  this  furely 
is  Matter  of  juft  Curiofity ;  fince  they  muft 
haye  been  poffefled  of  very  Angular  Merit :  For 
all  Men,  of  different  Countries,  Ages,  Tem- 
pers, and  Paffions,  could  not  have  confpired 
to  beftow  upon  them  undeferved  Praife.  Far- 
ther, can  we  ourfelves  catch  any  Spark  of  this 
Fire,  which  hath  rendered  their  Works  im- 
mortal ?  This  is  a  noble  Ambition,  and  wor- 
thy of  our  utmoft  Toil  and  Jiiduftry  fijlly  to  > 
gratify. 

But  it  was  before  obferved,  and  allow  me, 
for  the  Importance  of  the  Point,  to  repeat  it, 
That  our  Admiration  of  the  Productions  of 
Greece  and  Rome  however  juft,  our  Study  of 
them  however  prudent,  (hould  not  lead  us  into 
a  Fondpefs  of  emulating  their  Writers  in  their 
own  Language ;  which  we  know  was  the  Aim 
^nd  fafhionable  £urfuit  of  the  Reftorers  of 

Learning,, 
»     M  Apparent  ran  nantcs  in  gurgitc  Vafto#    •        VirC 
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Lcarhirig,  at  that  Tithe*  even  in  its  Excels  ahd 
Enthufiafm,  perhaj>s  ufeful ;  but  it  rettiaihfed 
too  lbhg,  and,  by  drfeffihg  up  all  the  L^irhed 
in  fdffcign  Habits,  prevehted  die  Eftablifhhieiit 
and  Gtowth  of  ManufaQrites  df  theft  fevetal 
CotititHes. 

AfcoTttfiR  Difadvahtage  of  Which  Pra&ifce 
fe>  that  in  fuch  Attempts  the  Succefs  nevet  cari 
hi  £ropbttk>nal  to  the  Laboiir  :  The  utmoft 
Worth  the  ileft  df  us  can  arHVe  dt,  is  that  of  i 
faiftt  arid  fatilty  Refeihblah^e.  Ncl  j  we  fhould 
Stltfi  highfef.  We  fhotiia  endeavour  to  raife 
fetirfclttes  to  thi  fame  Kitkl  of  Merit  with  therti, 
tti^rtfsthfcii-Eafe,  Strength,  and  Solidity, 
fiot  cr8to  fertilely  after  Words  arid  Phfafes  j 
Id  fransfttfe  into  our  Writings  their  Spirit,  riot 
Sdtihtt.  Inftead  of  tefembling  forhe  among 
text  yottng  Gerideftien,  who  bring  Home  from 
their  Travels*  for  their  Whole  Improvement, 
the  Dtefe,  Grimac^  and  Phrafe  of  Foreign- 
ers, let  us  rather  follow  the  Exarfiple  of  thoft 
juditiotte  Travellers,  who,  retaining  the  out- 
Ward  Habit  ind  Forms  tif  their  own  Couhtry, 
return  with  that  Politenefs  and  graceful  Free- 
dam,  Which  is  the  Fruit  of  large  Experience, 
and  much  Cohverfation,  condufted  by  good 
Senfe  and  Reflexion.  Without  this  Care,  we* 
might  Write  Latin  like  Cicero,  and  not  de- 
Jferve  to  be  read  5  or  compofe  Verfes  that  may 
feem  to  have  the  Cadence  and  Harmony 
df  VirgiFs,  and  merit  little  Regard.  The 
writing  in  dead  Languages  I  acknowlege  fe 
not  altogether  without  it's  Ufe  :   It  ftiould  be 

enjoined 
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enjoined  as  an  Exercife  to  young  Perions*  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  poflible  rightly  to  underftand 
fueh  a  Language  without  accuftoming  our- 
felves  to  write  in  it  1  fo  that  otherwife  you 
cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  Idiom, 
with  the  Frame  and  Turn*  much  left  With 
the  more  delicate  Graces  of  that  Language  j 
nor  confequently  hate  $.  trtie  Relifh  for  the 
Compositions  in  it,  which  tfre  meft  excellent. 
.  And  let  me  by  the  Wdy  obfef  fre,  that  the* 
Negledt  of  this  Part  of  Difciplind  in  our  Educd^ 
tion  with  regard  to  Greek  is  injudicious,  and 
hath  an  ill  Effedh  For  hot  being  at  all  ex- 
ercifed  during  our  early  Years  in  ipeaking  or 
writing  in  this  Tongue*  whatever  Pains  we 
may  take  to  underftarid  it  whfen  w8  4re  grown  m 
up*  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  attaiii  to  fueh  exadfc 
Knowlege  of  it,  as  to  diftinguifli  Varieties  of 
Stile,  to  become  fkilful  Criticks  in  it,  and 
eaten  the  peculiar  Shades  and  fcblourirtgS  that 
charadterife  the  Work  of  each  Mafter-hand  in 
it.  And  yet  there  are  obvious  Reafons  which 
prove,  that  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  would  be^ 
valuable ;  nay,  I  think  it  might  be  proved,  if 
this  were  the  Place  for  entering  into  fueh  Points, 
that  it  would  be  more  ufeful  .towards  the  lay- 
ing a  Foundation  of  true  Eloquence,  than  tne 
like  Skill  in  Latin,  which  is  however  fo  much 
cultivated  in  Schools,  or  at  leaft  fo  ftrongly  re- 
commended, and  fuppofed  to  be  cultivated. 

However  this  may  be>  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  by  ufing  the  fame  Words,  or  even  Senti- 
ments with  the  Antients,  that  we  fhall  become 

like 
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Kfcc  to  them :  It  is  by  the  grafting  upon  a 
Fund  of  Knowledge  and  good  Senle  of  our 
own  their  general  Air  and  Manner ;  it  is  by 
viewing  a  Subject  in  the  comprehenfive  Light 
which  they  did ;  by  chufing  out  like  them  the 
moft  important  Circumftances,  and  difpofing 
them  in  the  like  juft  Order ;  and  laftly,  by 
giving  to  the  whole  Work  that  inimitable  Po- 
lifli  And  Luftre,  which?  the  more  clofdy  we 
furvey  their  Productions,  appeareth  the  more 
dear  and  bright.  But  I  am  unawares  anti- 
cipating Points  which  (hall  be  treated  of  more 
ftdly  hereafter,  in  their  proper  Places.  This 
now  touched  upon,  Imitation*  being  a  great 
and  compendidus  Method  of  arriving  at  Elo-; 
quence,  deferveth  indeed  diflinft  Corifiderati- 
on :  Nor  can  I  think  of  a  more  apt  Place  for 
it  than  the  prefent,  in  which  it  followeth  the 
Hiftory  of  Eloquence,  and  of  thofe  ^ho  moft 
excelled  therein. 


Lecture 
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Lecture  the  Seventh. 


Concerning  Imitation, 

ONE  of  the  beft  Fruits  fpringing  from  a 
frequent  and  careful  Perufal  of  the 
Works  of  the  Antients  is,  that  we  are  thereby 
led  to  imitate  them,  and  by  Degrees  may  be 
transformed  as  it  were  into  their  Lilcenefs. 

But  as  fome  Prejudices  lye  againft  Imitation 
in  general,  and  as  they  who  acknowledge  its 
tJfefulnefs  are  yet  liable  to  err  in  the  Applica- 
tion, it  feemeth  a  proper  Employment,  and 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  Courfe  of  Obfervati- 
ons  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  to  make 
fome  Reflexions  upon  this  Subject ;  fuch  as 
may  fhew  the  Ufefulnefs  of  it  $  and,  afterwards, 
to  point  out  the  Rules  of  good  Imitation. 

The  Arguments  by  which  we  prove  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Imitation  are  drawn  from  two 
Sources,  Experience  and  Reafbn.  Let  us 
briefly  unfold  fome  of  each. 

Look  back  on  former  Ages :  What  hath 
been  the  Pradtice  of  Mankind  ?  How  have 
they  who  excelled  in  any  Science  or  Art  pro- 
ceeded ?  Did  they  fet  out  upon  their  own  (ingle 
Stock,  or  did  they  borrow  from  the  Fund  of 
others  ?  The  Point  is  eafily  decided.    It  is  a 

Faft 
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Fa&  not  to  be  controverted,'  that  the  moft 
eminent  Perfans  in  all  Kinds  of  Literature 
owe  their  firft  Materials  to  the  Difcovery  of 
others;  nay,  2f\d  derive  from  Example  a  great 
Part  pf  their  Skill  in  the  Management  of  tnofe 
Materials. 

Concerning  Horner^  it  feems  probable,  not 
only  from  the  Perfedtion  of  his  Writings,  but 
alio  from  the  loofe  Traditions  ^nd  obfcure  Ac- 
counts of  the  Tinges  prece4ing  him,  that  there 
were  Models,  which  he  follpwed  and  i»r 
,ftroved  upon,  $uch  we  may  juftly  ftippqfe  to 
liave  been  Ovpheuy>  and  Linus.,  and  Ampbion% 
and  Mufcpus  \  Names,  which,  however  faintly, 
do  ftill  fhine  through  the  Darknefs  of  Fable, 
and  appear  to  have  been  renowned  for  Skill  in 
Poefy  and  Mi^fick.  feut  as  all  Monuments  of 
thofe  very  antient  Times  are  now  loft,  we  can- 
not deternyne  this  Point  with  any  fitegree  of 
Certainty. 

Let  us  therefore  aHow  him  the  Honour  of 
original  Genius,  to  which  his  Antiquity  hath 
perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  his 
Tide  indjfoutable ;  it  remaineth  however  un-* 
doubted,  that  the  whole  Multitude  of  Writers^ 
.  who  ftourifhed  fince,  have  been  much  indebt- 
ed to  him>  The  Optics  agree  in  thi§  Ohferva- 
tk>n ;  and  ye  p^ay  yourfelyes,  with  little  Diffi- 
culty, confirm  it  by  Tnftances  from  all  the  Au- 
thors of  Gretce.  In  the  unaffe&ed  Simplicity 
of  the  ftrft  Hiftorian y  in  die  Strength  of  th<b 
feoondj  in  the  Sublimity  of  this  Philofppher ; 
in  thp  Eafe  and  Sweetnefs  of  that  other;  and 

in 
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411  the  expreffive  Brevity  of  a  third,  you  may 
trace  the  genius  of  Hotptr,  his  Sentiments, 
nay  his  very  Words,  taken  by  them,  and  fitted 
to  the  Contexture  of  their  own  Profe ;  which 
{hey  fought  not  to  conceal  as  Thefts,  hut  were 
open  and  ambitious  in  their  Imitation ;  looking 
ypqn  his  Works  as  of  a  Rank  above  human, 
as  a  vail  Treafure  left  in  common,  from  which 
it  was  allocable  for  all,  who  were  capable  of 
performing  it  rightly,  to  transfer  a  Gem  to 
enrich  and  adprn  their  own  Productions, 

Next  after  the  Poets,  this  Treafure  was  inoft 
useful  to  the  Orators,  who  found  here  an  i&~ 
e^fhauftible  Store  of  noble  and  lofty  Images ; 
and  to  none  vras  it  more  u&ful  than  to  D*- 
mojibenes,  >yho,  having  applied  himfelf  firom 
the  Beginning  to  acquire  a  Refemhlance  of 
this  Poet  and  of  Thucydidts,  hath  happily  united 
the  Cleamefs,  Abundance,  and  Elevation  of 
the  one,  to  the  Weight,  Nerves,  and  Brevity 
of  the  other ;  thus  fublime  without  fwelling, 
and  clpie  without  Dryaefc. 

\t  would  be  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  ex- 
tend this  Observation  to  the  Romans ;  to  (hew 
particularly,  tfcat  it  was  thq  Cafe  of  Tuliy  and 
JJ&y>  of  Virgil  and  Hortaee,  and  the  reft  of 
th^fe  extraordiwry  Perfons,  who  \y ere  the  Op- 
narpentg  of  the  Augujl<m  Age ;  of  whom  it  is 
ack^wlegg&  th#  they  prpfefledly  foamed, 
tkemfelyes  upon  the  Models  of  die  Antients, 
efteeming  it  ftifficient  Honour  that  they  brought  : 
home  to  their  own  Country  the  moll  precious 
Tre^fures  of  Gmce. 

If 
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If  I  fliould.  go  one  Step  farther,  and  aik 
you,  who  among  the  Moderns  have  excelled, 
they  who  relied  upon  their  own  lingle  Force, 
or  they  who  made  a  judicious  Ufe,  and  trod 
in  the  Steps  of  antient  Wifdom  ?  The  Anfwer 
will  decide  the  Qu^ftion  $  and  this  muft  be 
the  Anfwer,  "  Almoft  all  foch  have  been  in 
"  fome  meafure  Imitators? 

Thus  Experience  is  on  the  Side  of  Imitation. 
The  fecond  Source  of  Arguments  on  this  Head 
is  Reafon.  Let  us  next  confiilt  her :  She  bids 
us  firft  apply  ourfelves  to  human  Nature,  Are 
Men  fo  formed,  that  a  fingle.Perfon  is  able, 
by  the  Power  of  his  own  Genius,  to  carry  an 
Art  from  it's  firft  Rudiments  to  Perfedtion  ? 
Do  we  not  fee  how  gradual  Improvement  hath 
been  in  every  Nation  ?  That  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  always  had  their  Infancy  and  Manhood, 
as  it  were,  no  lefs  than  the  human  Race  $  weak 
and  rude  at  their  firft  Dawning,  they  received 
Strength  and  Growth  by  Degrees,  and  at  laft 
arofe  to  Maturity.  Doth  not  this  Obfervati- 
on  evince,  beyond  Controverfy,  the  Ufefulnefs 
of  Imitation  ?  Men  aflift  each  other.  Some 
lucky  Hit,  or  happy  inventive  Genius,  opens 
the  right  Source ;  others,  following  his  Stepsf 
colled:  and  guide  the  Waters  in  proper  Chan- 
nels. For  fuch  are  the  Weaknefs  and  In- 
dolence of  Man,  fo  limited  are  his  Talents, 
lb  many  the  Accidents  to  which  he  is  liable, 
and  his  Life  at  the  utmoft  fhut  up  within  for 
narrow  Bounds,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for 
the  fame  Perfon  to  light  upon  the  right  Vein, 

to 
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to  ptirfue  it-fteadEy,  and  trace  it  to  itfc  faf  theft 
Limit:  No,  thismuft  be  the  Work  of  many 
Hands,  imitating  and  improving  each  upon  the 
other,  for  the  moil  Part  of  Generations,  la- 
bouring in  Succeflion.  Whoever  purfueth  the 
Hiftory  of  Knowlege  will  find  this  to  have 
been  the  Fad  almbft  without  Exception.  The 
Temple  of  Arts,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  can- 
not be  raifed  by  one  Perfon,  feldom  in  one 
Age)  Generation  after  Generation  workcthup- 
pn  it,  each  mounting  upon  the  Labours  of  the 
foregoing.  Nor  is  k  fo  pcrfed  at  this  Day, 
but  that  it  may  admit -of  Addition :  fomewhat 
is  ftill  wanting  in  Extent  and  Ornament. 

The  Hiftoiy  of  the  famous  Painter  Raphael 
afibrdeth  a!  ftrong  Inftancfc.of  ufefiil  Imitation, 
His  firft  Manner  was  like  that  of  his  Mafter  [a  ]% 
dry  and  cold :  Upon  feeing  fbtac  Painting9  of 
Leonardo  de  Vinci*  he  altered  this  Manner  and 
gave  to  his  Figures  new  Life  and  Grace :  But 
after  he  had  fixed  his  Abode  in  Rome*  by  a 
continual  Study  of  the  beautiful  Monuments  of 
Antiquity,  of  Statues,  Coins,  and  Bas-reliefs ;, 
and  more  particularly,  as  Hiftory  relates*  by 
obferving  privately  the  Stile  o£s  Michael  Angelo 
his  Rival,  he  opened  a  new  Way,  and  raifed 
himfelf  to  that  animated,  noble,  and  lofty 
Manner,  which  fo  glorioufly  diftinguifheth  his 
lateft  Performances. 

It  is  urged,  in  Oppofidon  to  what  hath 
been  advanced,  "  That  an  Original  is  much. 
#€  more  valuable  than  any  Copy ;  that  Nature 

I  "  ii 

[*]  PlSTRO  Pe&UGINO. 
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"  is  the  bcft  Guide  ;  that  Men  (hould  refign 
c<  themfelves  to  her  only :  Whereas  Imitation 
"  cramps  and  confines  them  in  the  Trammels 
"of  Authority  and  Example." 

This  is  partly  true,  "  Nature  is  the  beft 
"  Guide:"  But  will  every  Man,  left  to  himfdf, 
follow  her  as  far  as  (he  can  lead  him  ?  Is  flie 
not  to  be  conducted  by  Art  ?  And  how  may 
this  Art  be  fo  well  acquired,  as  by  judicious 
Imitation  ?  But  to  come  clofer  to  the  Point. 

First,  An  excellent  Original,  one  who  by 
the  mere  Force  of  his  own  Abilities  hath  (truck 
out  every  Thing  from  himfelf,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Look  back  through  the  whole  Annals 
of  Time,  how  few,  how  very  few  are  there, 
who  have  in  this  Manner  wrought  out  from 
their  own  unborrowed  Stock,  and  finifhed, 
any  great  Invention  ?  Some  rare  and  happy 
Spirits  there  may  have  been,  who  by  their  own 
Vigour  have  taken  Flight,  and  foared  aloft ; 
who,  imitating  none,  are  alio  inimitable.  But 
from  fuch  exceedingly  few  Inftances  no  Con- 
clufion  can  be  drawn ;  we  cannot  reafon  from 
them  to  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 

Secondly,  Even  tnefe  few  Originals  muft 
be  imperfedt,  and  Inftru&ion  and  Example 
would  have  been  ufeful  to  them :  Such  is  the 
Condition  of  frail  Mortality.  Invention  is  one 
of  the  rareft  Gifts  of  Heaven,  and  the  moft  li- 
able, without  great  Care,  to  betray  into  Faults. 
No  Writer  feemeth  to  have  a  better  Title  to 
this  Angular  Character  of  original  Genius,  than 
our  Shakefpear.  What  Richnefs  of  Imagina- 
tion! 
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tion!   What  Loftinefs  of  Thought!    What 
amazing  Command  of  the  Paffibns !  Yet  how 
totally  different  is  he  from  every  other  Writer  ? 
There  is  fcarcely  a  Line  of  his  that  doth  not 
bear  imprefled  his  peculiar  Genius.    In  Tra- 
gedy and  in  Comedy  he  is  alike  new,    as  un^ 
Common  in  his  Vein  of  free  and  flowing  Hu- 
mour,  as  in  the  higheft  Soarings  of  Imagi-. 
nation.     Accordingly  he  Feigns  over  us  with 
equal  Power  in  both  Extremes  \  throws  us  in- 
to Fits  of  Laughter,   or  calls  from  our  Eyes 
Streams  of  Tears.     Notwithftanding  which, 
we  cannot  but  fee  and  acknowlege  his  ftrange 
Inequality.     It  i*  impoffible  not  to  be  difpleafed 
with  the  Irregularity  of  even  his  beft  Pieces, 
with  the  Falfhood  of  his  Thoughts,    and  the; 
Affectation  and  Obfcurity  of  his  Stile ;  Faults 
which,  though  they  fliould  not  lefTen  our  Adr 
miration,  yet  take  away  from  the  Delight  we  % 
fhould  otherwife  have  in  reading,  or  feeing  his 
Pieces  reprefented  :  which,  if  he  had  been  ac-  * 
quainted  with  the  good  Models  of  Antiquity, 
he*  would  undoubtedly  have  avoided :  And,  in 
that  Cafe,  would  probably  have  carried  drama- 
tick  Poefy  to  a  Height  of  Excellence  yet  un- 
known. 

Give  me  Leave  to  add  an  Inflance  in  a  Sifter- 
Art.  In  Painting,  the  Title  of  Original  is  with 
great  Juftice  given  to  Correggio :  who  poor  j 
without  any  Inftrudtor,  having  never  even  feen 
a  good  Picture,  attained  to  great  Eminence. 
Carried  on  by  a  Happinefs  of  Nature  altogether 
without  Example,  for  Grace  and  Delicacy  of 

I  2  Pencil 
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Pencil  he  vyed  with,  if  not  furpafled,  the  fore- 
moft.  But  Criticks  obferve  hint  to  be  alia 
ftrangely  unequal,  to  fail  mightily  in  Corapo-* 
fition  and  Defign  :  Why  ?  Principally,  becaufe 
he  had  not  the  Advantage  of  great  Models  to 
eonfult  and  copy  from. 

Thus  it  appears  evident,  that  Imitation  is  inr 
fome  Meafure  neceflary,  is  at  leaft  very  ufefol* 
Experience  telleth  us,  that  aU  thofe  who  have* 
excelled  in  Arts  did  imitate;  and  Reafon  aflureth 
us,  that  it  is  beyond  the  Power  of  human  Na- 
ture to  arrive  at  Perfediion  without  it's  Aflift- 
ance.  I  acknowkge  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
it  may  likewife  hurt,  and  that  k  hath  milled, 
as  well  as  fet  right.  But  we  are  not  therefore 
to  reje<9:  it ;  we  are  to  regulate.  To  whick 
Purpofe,  Rules  may  be  delivered  worthy  of 
Attention. 

First,  u  Propofe  to  yourfelves  the  befl  Pat- 
"  tem  for  Imitation," .  This  is  fo  plain,  that 
it  fhould  feem  needlefs  to  mention  it,  if  Men 
did  not  very  often  negleft,  or  tranfgrefs  it.  We 
daily  fee  Perfons  chufing  the  Manner  of  Ovid 
and  Seneca,  rather*  than  that  of  firgil  and  Sal- 
lufl ;  and  it  is  manifeft,  in  the  Works  of  a  great 
Tragick  Poet  [6]%  that  he  preferred  the  Pbar- 
Jalia  as  a  Pattern  before  the  Mneid:  For  which 
propofterous  Choice  we  may  affign  two  Caufes : 

Either  they  want  Difcernment,  and  ap- 
prove the  worfe ;  or  thfey  find  this  more  attain- 
able. It  is,  therefore  requisite,  firft,  "  to  ac- 
#<  quire  and  eftablifh  a  good  Judgment*"  Ge- 
nius* 

[*]  CORNEILLE. 
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.nius,  die  Groundwork  of  the  Whole,  is  in- 
deed die  Gift  of  Nature ;  but  where  there  is 
#ny  Ray  thereof,  Attention  <and  Study  will 
jftrengthen  and  brighten  it.  , 

Next,  "  Seeing  thus  what  is  good,  aim  at 
"  that,  or  write  not  at  all."  Chufe  youi;  Mo- 
dels like  your  Company,  the  befti  Acquaint- 
ance will  bring  on  a  Likenefs. 

The  proper  Liruitation  of  this  Rule,  pro- 
duced* a  fecond  :  Among  thefe  Good,  fome 
may  he  more  fuitable  to  your  Nature  than 
Others.    "  Spied:  thefe". 

Men  differ  widely  in  their  Dilpofitions  and 
Talents.  We  know  that  they  are  often  forced 
into  Opposition  wkh  th$fe,  and  may  acquit 
themfelves  indifferently  well  in  undertakings 
for  which  Nature  had  not  defigned  them ;  but 
H  is  paft  Doubt,  that  he  will  go  on  with  much 
greater  Speed,  and  proceed  farther,  who  fol- 
lowed^ the  Jmpulfe  and  Dire&ion  of  Nature. 

You  /bould  pondu<2  yourfelf,  as  a  fkilful 
pefigner  4oth  an  Improvement ;  who  attempts 
not  to  force  the  Ground  to  a  fixed  preconceived 
Plan,  though  it  be  abfdlutejiy  the  beft,  but  t a- 
ther  conformeth  his  Plan  to  theGround,  confults 
Nature  in  the  frifpofition  of  his  Trees,  the 
Opening  of  his  Profpe&s,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  his  Water.  Thus,  becaufe  an  Author 
k  good,  you  fhould  not  therefore,  although  it 
were  poflible,  compel  yourfelf  to  take  his  Ply  i 
The  prudent  Method  is,  to  chufe  out  for  your 
Model  one  as  nearly  as  you  can  conformable  to 
your  own  Genius,  although  lefs  excellent. 
■  .  Where 
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Where  you  fall  (hort  in  your  Plan,  you  will 
abundantly  compenfate  fcr  it  by  great  Supe- 
riority in  the  Execution. 

'  A  third  Caution  is,  "  Beware  of  imitate- 
u  ing  even  fuch,  too  clofely,"  or  in  the  Poet's 
Words,' 

Ne  defilias  imitator  in  arfium.     Hqr, 

By  fo  doing,  Jrou  cramp  your  own  Genius  j 
you  fetter  it  in  fuch  Manner,  that  you  cannot, 
exert  your  Talents :  He,  that  labours  to  tread 
exadlly  in  the  Steps  of  one  going  before  him, 
muft  move  with  Pain  and  Aukwardnefs :  And 
by  this  Difference  it  is,  that  almoft  the  beft  Co- 
pies may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  Original, 
\>y  an  Air  of  Stiffhefs ;    the  Pencil  is  not  free. 

Besides,  th?  Merit  of  a  Copy,  fuppofe  it  in 
other  Hefpedts  equal,  felleth  far  fhort  of  the 
Merit  of  an  Original.  You  ought  therefore  fq 
to  imitate,  as  to  be  like,  not  the  fame. 

You  cannot  learn  better  to  conduct  yourfelf 
herein,  than  by  obferving,  how  the  Roman 
Poet  and  Orator  imitated  the  Greek.  They  are 
far  from  copving  fervilely :  Whatever  they  take 
from  the  others,  by  mixing  with  it  fomewhat 
pf  their  own,  by  giving  the  Whole  a  new 
Turn,  or  applying  it  in  a  new  Way,  they 
make  their  own.  Oftentimes  the  Ground  is 
the  fame,  but  the  Figures  are  different,  or  diA 
pofed  fo  differently,  that  the  Whole  feems  new. 
They  frequently  indeed  follow  the  others  5  yet 
pften  depart  from  their  Track,  and  ftrike  out 
unbeaten  Paths,  not  lefs  pleafing.   .They  ar^ 

for 
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for  the  moft  Part  on  the  fame  Line  with  their 
Leaders,  and  from  Imitators  become  Rivals. 
The  Roman,  in  his  [c]  Panegyrick  on  Cafar, 
and  his  Countryman,  in  the  Epifode  of  Didp9 
appear  with  as  much  Advantage,  as  in  any 
other  Part  of  their  Works  j  yet  in  neither  of 
thefe  had  they  their  Guides  to  point  out  the 
Way.  He  only  can  be  an  excellent  Imitator, 
who  may  be  a  good  Original. 

This  leads  to  a  fourth  Rule.  "  Be  very 
•*  cautious  how  you  confine  yourfelf  to  the 
"  Imitation  of  one."  In  that  Cafe  you  can 
fcarcely  avoid  too  clofe  a*Refemblance. 

At  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe,  this 
was  the  reigning  Miftake :  AH  Writers  of  Re- 
putation afrcdted  to  imitate  Cicero.  No  Period 
tould  be  endured  that  had  not  the  Cadence  of  , 
his  $  no  Thought  could  pleafe,  mat  was  not  in 
his  Manner  $  nor  Word  be  admitted,  that 
wanted  the  Sanation  of  his  Authority.  Eraf- 
mus  ridicules  this  fuperftitious  Excefs  of  Fond- 
nefs  with  much  Humour  and  good  Senfe,  in  a 
Dialogue  intitled,  *Ihe  Ciceronian :  But  it  is  hard 
to  keep  the  Mean  $  he  ran  into  the  other  Ex-> 
tream,  and  is  charged  with  a  faulty  Negligence 
jn  Language  [d\. 

In 

[c]  Oration  for  Marcellus. 

[<f\  OurCountryman Linacer,  his Cotemporary,  though  v- 
excelling  in  Stile,  was  affo  unreafonably  prejudiced  from 
the  fante  Caufe,  againft  Cicero ;  for  it  is  related  of  him, 
that  he  could  not  approve  of.  Cicero's  Di&ion,  nor  hear 
Jiira  read  without  Wearinefs,  Ciceroni*  diclimem  nunquam 
fyobare  potuity  nee  fine  faftidio  audire. 

jGardineri  Epiftol.  ad  Chek. 
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In  Truth,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  make 
one  ridiculous,  than  iuch  a  confined  Imitation. 
In  Drefs  and  Behaviour  it  is  prudent  to  follow 
the  beft-bred  and  moft  polite  Peribn ;  init  if 
you  fhould  carry  this  fo  far  as  to  afFeft  every 
Motion  and  Gefture,  to  fpeak  in  the  fame 
Tone,  to  finile  and  look  in  the  fame  Way,  wkh 
every  minute  Peculiarity  which  you  obferve  19 
him,  muft  you  not  expofe  yourfelf  to  Ridicule 
and  Laughter  ?  In  outward  Deportment  there 
is  a  general  Grace  which  becometh  all,  and 
every  one  ihould  aim  at  it ;  but  there,  are  innu- 
merable {mall  Things  the  Graces  only  of  In- 
dividuals, which  are  fixed  to  them*  and  can- 
not be  transferred,  at  leaft  not  fo  as  to  pleafe 
in  another.  Thus  it  is  in  Productions  of  the 
Mind:  Bind  youfelf  down  to  the  Imitation 
of  one,  all  will  fee  and  laugh  at  the  aukward 
Refemblance. 

You  fliould  therefore  give  yourfelf  a  larger 
Scope.  As  there  are  many  good  Writers,  fi> 
far  as  your  natural  Talents  will  allow,  chufe 
out  of  all.  By  fkilfully  mixing  and  molding 
them  together,  you  make  foipething  that  is, 
new  and  your  own  :  As  in  the  burnjng  of  a 
rich  Grecian  City,  the  Confufion  of  the  various 
Metals  which  had  been  melted,  and  had  run 
together,*  gave  Rife  to  a  new  and  much  valued 
one,  named  from  the  Place  of  it's  Origin,  Co- 
rinthian  Brafs. 

Men  with  learned  Envy  may  toil  to  trace  out 
your  feveral  Originals,    as  they  have  endea- 
voured to  do  by  Virgil  and  Horace  5  but  none 
-  4  regarcj 
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regard  them.  Such  Imitation  is  ever  Original : 
Like  the  Sun's  Light,  it  is  uniform  and  beauti- 
ful. A  natural  Philosopher  may  come  with  his 
Erifhr,  and  feparate  and  decompound  it  into 
various- coloured  Rays;  but  ilill  it  remaineth  to 
every  Eye  one  Ample,  equal,  unmixed  Splen- 
dor;  or,  to  ufc  the  common  but  apt  Alhifion 
5>f  the  Poet, 

F/oriferis  ut  apes  in  fcAtibus  omnia  It  bant. 

You  fhould,  like  Bees,  fly  from  Flower  to 
Flower,  extra&ing  the  Juices  fitteft  to  be  turji-, 
cd  into  Honey.  The  fevereft  Criticks  allow 
fuch  amiable  Plundering. 

It  is  true,  you  may  not  equal  the  Merit  of 
^ny  of  your  Models;  but  you  acquire  a  new, 
and  become  yourfelf  an  Original.  Thus  Cri- 
ticks in  Painting  fay,  that  Annibal  Carracch 
endeavoured  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  Merit  of 
both  Roman  and  Venetian  Schools,  to  join  the 
Grace  and  Accuracy  of  Raphael  to  the  Colourr 
ing  of  Titian  i  by  which  Means,  although 
equal  to  neither,  he  yet  became  himfelf  an 
Original*  and  worthy  of  Imitation. 

A  fifth  Rule  is;  "  Have  Regard  to  par- 
,"  ticular  Circumftances  of  Time,  Place,  aa& 
f«  Occafion."  * 

The  different  Genius  of  Countries,  but  much 
more  the  Changes  which  have  been  made  in 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms,  render  it 
neceflary  in  thofe  who  write  or  fpeak  in  Pub- 
lick  to  vary  irora  the  antient  Patterns  in  many 
Things.  Who  <k>th  not  feel  fomewhat  of  In- 
dignation, 
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Agnation,  at  hearing  a  [e]  Cardinal  in  a  famous 
Hiftory,  inftead  of  mentioning  the  Providence 
of  God,  introduce  the  clailical  Pagan  Bxpreffi- 
on  of  Dii  Immortaks  ?  In  the  fame  Manner 
Samazariusy  in  a  [/]  Poem  upon  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  hath  brought  in  Heathen  Divini^ 
ties  as  A&ors ;  an  Abffcrdky,  which  the  Ele- 
gance of  his  Verfe  cannot  atone  for.  And 
Michael  Angek  )\zth  qrrod  in  the  fame  Way, 
reprefenting  Charon  with  his  Ferryboat  in  tn$ 
j[g]  moft  awful  Tranfa&ion  which  the  Chriftiaa 
Faith  hath  difclofed. 

Imitating  the  Antients,  therefore,  retain 
what  is  common  in  Eloquence  j  fuit  Particu- 
lars to  your  Occafion  and  Circumftances.  Hq 
is  not  a  DjemoJihenesy  who  can  copy  with  the 
utmoft  Exa&nefs  any,  even  the  moft  fhining 
Paflage  in  his  Orations ;  but  He  is,  who  can 
fpeak  or  write  as  Demofihenes  would  have  donq 
in  a  parallel  Conjuncture.  A  Chriftian,  who 
is  about  to  explain  a  "Point  of  Religiop  or  Mo-? 
rahty,  muft  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  very  different 
Manner  from  a'  Heathen  6rator  -,  neither  can 
*  Difcourfe  delivered  to  a  learned  Audience 
fcrve  as  an  exadt  Model  for  one  that  is  addrefle4 
wholly  to  the  Vulgar  and  Illiterate :  You  canT 
Dot  harangue  in  the  Britifb  Parliament,  as  a 
Tribune  did  in  the  AiTembly  of  thd  Roman 

People. 

[e]  Bembut,  in  his  Hiflorjr  of  Venice. 

[f\  De partu  Virginis\  in  which  Poem  Prtteus  is  in- 
troduced, in  a  prophetick  Speech,  giving  an  Abftrad  ?f 
our  Saviour's  Hiftory. 

£f]  Pt£ture  of  the  Refurrcdion* 
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People.  There  is  not  any  Thing  of  greater 
Moment  than  this  Caution.  The  pureft  Stile, 
the  fineft  Imagination,  the  beft  claiTical  Imita- 
tion, is  of  little  or  no  Value,  unlefs  employed: 
in  fuch  Manner  as  to1  fuit  the  Occafion.  This 
Care  is  like  Difcretion  in  common  Life,  the 
Want  of  which  renders  the  moil  ihining  Ta-> 
lents  uielefs,  or  even  hurtfttl. 

Lastly,  "  The  mod  judicious  Imitation  is 
<c  not  alone  fufficient."  A  meer  Imitator  is 
but  aslow  Character.  It  was  remarkable  of  a 
[b]  well-known  Adtor  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  he  had  fuch  Power  of  mimicking,- 
as  to  counterfeit  the  Voice  arid  Pronunciation 
of  any,  even  the  beft  Player,  fo  perfectly,  that 
no  Hearer  could  diftinguifh  the  Copy  from 
die  Original ;  and  yet  mis  Man,  fb  happy  in 
his  aflumed  Character,  was  in  his  real  one  but 
a  Player  of  middle  Rank.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  you  can  imitate  well  the  beft  Writer ;  you 
muft  like  wife  add  fomewhat  of  your  own.  No- 
thing is  more  rare  than  a  perfedtly-original 
good  Genius  *  yet  fome  Degree  of  Invention  is 
not  uncommon,  and  it  is  expedted  in  every 
new  Work. 

Imitation  is  indeed  neceflary  andfuffi- 
xient,  while  you  are  a  Learner,  to  inftrud:  and 
put  you  into  a  right  Method :  If  you  would 
let  up  for  yourfelfi  you  muft  have  befide  fome 
Stock  of  your  own/  Hitherto  you  have  fub- 
fifted  by  the  Help  and  Bounty  of  others  %  you 
are  now  fledged,  fhould  leave  the  Support  and 

.  •     Track 

Iti]  Eftcourt.    &rSpeaator. 
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Track  of  the  Parent-Binds,  if  I  may  fo  fpedk, 
truft  to  your  own  Wiags,  and  ;fo*r  aiare. 

Indeed  the  Pejie&ion  of  Imitation  ooafift* 
eth  herein ;  not  ia  borrowing  the  Defigns  and 
Words  of  the  Agents,  which,  if  done  with 
Piicretion,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  generally 
pleafing  j  but  i#  acquiring  their  Air  and  Man* 
per,  in  a  Refemblance  of  their  Purity,  Life, 
and  Eleyation ;  let  the  Materials  be  as  much 
as  you  can  your  own;  but  endeavour  to  poflefe 
yourfelf  of  their  Skill  in  putting  than  togoi- 
ther,  and  in  finifhing  $  fo  that  your  Work  may 
yi  Evennefc,  Solidity,  and  I^uftre,  refprohk 
the  Maftcr-pieccs  which  they  haye  left  hghind 
them. 

He  who  takes  d^e  Whole  i$  rather  a  Pla* 
giary  than  an  Imitator ;  But  he  who,  rich  in  a 
Fund  of  his  own,  adds  to  it  by  difcreedy  borr 
rowing  from  the  Antients,  transferring  into  his 
Performance  their  Skill  and  Spirit,  #nd  make? 
ing  one  regular  uniform  Work,  is  truly  an  Imi* 
tator,  and  may*  be  ajlowed  to  have  the  Praiic 
of  an  Original. 

I  have  purpofely  avoided*  in  this  Ledture, 
the  mention  of  imitating  modern  Writers.  In 
the  iame  Language  it  is  icgrpely  to  be  venr 
tured  upon;  and,  indeed,  is  not  tp  be  at- 
tempted, without  very  gre»t  Caution,  in  any. 
The  Writes  of  the  Antients  are  confidcred, 
by  commonfConfenfc  as  a  kind  of  publick  Ma- 
gazine, to  which  Authors  of  all  Nation*  may 
repair,  and  take  from  thence  what  Materials 
they  want.    If  they  have  Skill  enough  to  work 

them 
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them  up  well,  they  are  deemed  the  Property 
of  the  Workmen:  But  every  Compofition  of 
a  Modern-  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Author  alone,  which  no  other  can  with  Ho- 
nour invade. 


LEG- 
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Lecture  the  Eighth. 

Concerning  Eloquence  as  it  addrefetb  it/elf  to 
Reason. 

•HE  Order  laid  down  in  the  Beginning 
_  lequireth,  that  I  fhould  now  proceed 
to  conffder  Eloquence  as  it  addrefleth  itfelf  to 
Reason. 

Some  wife  and  thinking  Men,  among  whom 
I  find  Mr.  Lock,  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Study  of  Eloquence  ought  to  be  difcouraged, 
as  bong  the  Art  of  deceiving  agreeably.     In 
which,Cenfure,  they  have  manifeftly  miftaken 
for  the  Art  the  Abiife  of  the  Aft.     She  fur- 
nifheth  Arms  for  the  Defence  of  Truth  only ; 
if  any  bred  up  in  her  Schools  have  employed 
thefe  in  the  Service  of  Falfhood,   their's,   not 
her's,  is  the  Reproach ;  they  are  not  her  Sons, ' 
but  Deferters  from  her.  Eloquence,  faith  Lord* 
Bacon  [*],  is  inferior  to  Wifdom  in  Excellence, 
yet  fuperior  in  common  Ufe.    Thus  the  wife 
Man  faith,   The  wife  in  Heart  Jhall  be  called 
prudent ;   and  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Lips  increafi- 
etb  Learning  [b] ;   fignifying,   that  Profound- 
nefs  of  Wikiom  will  help  a  Man  to  a  Name, 

♦  or 


[a]  In  the  Advancement  of  Leaning. 
£*]  Ptov.  chap,  xvl 
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or  Admiration ;  but  that  it  is  Eloquence  which 
prevaileth  in  adtive  Life. 

Let  us  then  confider  Eloquence  in  this 
Light,  in  her  genuine  State,  as  the  Handmaid 
of  Truth. 

The  firft  great  End  which  (hould  be  pn>i 
.  pofed  by  alL  Speakers,   to  which  every  other 
ihould  be  fubordinate,  is  to  Convince. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  every  Man,, 
who  feeketh  to  excel  in  Eloquence,  fhould 
make  it  his  earlieft  and  principal  Care,  to 
ftrengthen  and  improve  his  reafoning  Faculty. 
He  muft  acquire  Sagacity  in  discovering  Argu- 
ments, and  Skill  in*  ranging  them  to  the  beft 
Advantage. 

The  former  of  thefe,  Sagacity \  is  indeed 
the  Gift  of  Nature :  Yet  we  know  from  Expe- 
rience, that  it  may  be  much  bettered  by  Study 
and.  Exercife :  Although  we  cannot  beftow 
Sight  to  a  Mind  altogether  deftitute  of  it;  yet 
Art  can  fupply  Helps  to  it's  Faculty  of  feeing,- 
can  ftrengthen  it  wnere  weak,  and  quicken  it 
where  dim. 

With  Refped  to  this  Operation  it  is  that 
the  fame  [c]  Lord  Bacon  obferves  Rhetorick  to 
be  defective ;  that  one  Branch  is  almoft  whole- 
ly  wanting,  namely,  the  Topical  Part :  By 
which  is  meant,  a  Number  of  Obfervations  on 
all  common  Heads,  digefted  into  convenient 
Order ;  which  ihould  be  ever  ready  at  Hand, 
that  the  Orator  may  have  Recourfe  to  them; 
and  draw  from  them,  as  from  a  general  Store, 

Materials 

[f]  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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Materials  on  all  Occasions,  The  AntteHB  wwe 
fenfible  of  the  Ufefulnefc  of  ftich  Golks&ans  > 
and  many  among  them  laboured  much  in  com- 
pleatteg  this  Part  of  Rhetdrtek,  although  little 
of  that  Kind  is  now  extant :  But  the  Defign 
we  find  recommended  by  the  Approbation  and 
Practice  of  the  greateft  Pftfcns  amongft  them. 
There  remain  many  Precept*  to  this  Purpofe 
in  the  Works  of  Cicero  and  fyintitian :  And 
Demofiheftes  is  faid  to  have  prepared  Forms, 
particularly  of  Exordiums*  on  all  Occafions; 
it  being  the  moft  difficult  Thirtg  in  ate  extem- 
porary Speech  to  begin  wejl,  and  the  Part  in 
which  a  Miftak6i§  the  irtoft  dangerous.  < 

On  the  contrary,  the  Moderns  have  Hef  only 
negle<5ted,  but  defpTed  this  whole  Matter;  it 
feeftis  not  with  good  Caufe.  And  the  HI  Effedt 
of  fochCSontemptappeareth  in  ^premeditated  , 
Bifcourfes;  where  you  often  perceive  the 
Speaker  at  a  Lofs  for  Matter,  beating  about, 
and  leading  you  round  and  round  j  when 
he  hath  ftarted  any  Thing,  parfuing  it  on  to 
irkfome  Prolixity :  Then,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
again  at  a  Fault ;  filling  up  the  Interval  of  ArT 
gument  with  tedious  Expletives,  or  unmean-  % 
ing  Digreflions.  One  good  Wa^of  avoiding 
which  Inconveniency,  it  fcenfc,  Would  be  the 
Imitation  of  the  Prudence  and  Irrduftry  of  the 
amaent  Orators  in  this  Article,  who  had  thefe 
Topicks  always  at  Hand;  Fountains,  as  it 
were,  cottdntfaHy  full,  from  which  they  drew 
the  Streams  of  Eloquence,  with  Eafe  and; 
Qufcknefe* 

From 
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From  the  Principle  laid  down,  That  the 
great  End  of  Eloquence  is  to  convince j  it  fol* 
lows  alio,  That  the  Orator  ihould  be  early  ini- 
tiated and  carefully  inftruded  in  thofe  Sciences, 
which  ftrengthen  and  dircdt  Reafbn  by  Ruled 
and  Exercife.     Such  profefledlv  is  Logic  A. 

[d\  jRISfQTLE  infbrmeth  us,  that  th« 
Arguments  ufed  by  the  Logician  are,  chiefly, 
Syllogifm  and  Induction ;  and  that  thofe  of  the 
Orator  anfwering  to  them  are  Enthymem  and 
Example :  The  Relation  between  which,  their 
Difference,  the  Force  and  proper  Ufe  of  each* 
he  deduceth  at  large,  with  much  Subtilty  and 
Solidity. 

Without  entering  into  this  nice  detail,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  why  thefe  latter  air  more  fit  than 
the  others  for  the  Orator*  The  Form  of  Syl- 
logism, continually  recurring,  would  be  dry  and . 
difgufting.  Befides,  two  Propofitions  give  the  . 
Senfe  of  the  Whole,  the  Mind  of  the  Hearer 
always  fupplying  the  other,  which  therefore  k 
is  better  for  the  Speaker  to  fupprefi*.  Again, 
Induction  or  an  Enumeration  of  Particulars  tire- 
eth  out  both  Attention  and  Memory  i  Exampl* 
hath  the  Evidence  of  Experience  and  Charm  of 
Novelty  to  recommend  it  j  at  once  proves  and 
entertains. 

Notwithstanding,  in  the  Ufe  of  .both, 
Caution  is  needful.  A  continued  Chain  of 
Enthymems  hath  an  ill  Effedt,  and  is  by  no 
Means  fiutcd  to  a  popular  Audience* 

K  It 

\J\  Rhctorick,  Bockift* 
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It  keepeth  the  Attention  on  a  perpetual  . 
Stretch :  It  becometh  too  fubtle  and  thorny, 
from  whence  hard  and  obfeure  :  And  by  it's 
abrupt  Concifenefs  breaketh  the  fmooth  Cur- 
rent and  Flow  of  Difcourfc. 

Again,  as  Examples,  ftri&ly  ipeaking,  are 
rather  Hluftirations  and  Prefumptions,  than 
Proofs ;  a  Frequency  of  them  enfeebleth  your 
Reafoning,  caufeth  a  Sufpicion  of  Fallacy, 
draweth  out  into  immoderate  Length :  Inftead 
of  proving,  at  firft  they  entertain ;  next  tire ; 
at  laft  neither  prove  nor  entertain. 

Which  Confideration  furnifheth  thefe  Rydes ; 

€<  That  Examples  fhould  be  always  perti- 
€f  nent. 

"  They  ought  to  be  fliort. 

<€  As  little  trite  as  poflible. 

cc  Yet  drawn  from  known  Perfbns  or 
Things." 

Farther.  Your  Difcourfe,  however  ftri&Iy 
Argumentative,  fhould  be  at  proper  Intervals 
unfolded  and  opened  out  from  the  Clofenefs  of 
Enthymem,  into  more  eafy  and  ample  Propofi- 
tions,  that  the  Mind  may  have  ibme  Place  of 
paufing,  where  it  fhould  reft  and  unbend  itfelf. 
A  very  rapid  Stream,  in  order  to  pleafe  in  Pro- 
fpe<5t,  fhould  have  certain  ample  Spaces,  into 
which  it  difiufeth  itfelf  with  gentler  Motion, 
that  the  Eye  may  have  whereon  to  repofe  itfelf 
agreeably. 

Thus  it  appeareth  without  Controverfy,  that 
Logick  is  a  necefTary  Preparative  to  Eloquence. 
It  may  furnifh  Helps  in  the  invention  of  Argu- 
ments, 
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ments,  and  is  certainly  ufeflil  in  the  fecond  Ar- 
ticle, in  the  Arrangement  of  them.  But  the 
Science,  which  feems  moft  conducive  to  inftrudt 
an  Orator  in  die  Art  of  Reafoning,  is  Geometry. 

It  proceedeth  ufually  from  the  moft  fimple 
Elements  to  thofe  which  are  lefs  known,  and  fa 
leadeth  by  the  Hand  to  the  remoteft  Truths : 
Or,  equally  regular  in  defending,  beginneth 
with  what  is  general,  and  condudeth  you  from 
thence  to  particular  Truths ;  both  which  cor- 
respond with  the  natural  Progrefs  of  the  Mind, 
either  in  difcovering  Truth,  or  in  commu- 
nicating it  when  found,  to  others ;  and  are 
therefore  ufeful  and  agreeable ;  this  latter  efpe- 
daily,  as  more  fuited  to  the  End  propofed  by 
the  Orator, — Inftrudtion. 

Having  afcertamed  one  Truth,  Qeometrv 
proceedeth  to  build  upon  it  -another,  on  which 
it  raifeth  the  fubfequent,  fo  that  the  whole  Pile 
becomes  firm  and  unmoveable.  It  is  more  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  the  Orator,  as  it  demand* 
eth  and  introdceth  an  Habit  of  Attention  in  each 
Step,  (hutting  up  every  thing  foreign  from  the 
Purpofe  with  inexorable  Severity  %  by  which 
Means  it  preferveth  from  all  needlefs  Digrefli- 
on,  from  wandering  and  multiplying  fuperflu- 
ous  Words,  Faults  exceedingly  frequent,  and 
with  Difficulty  avoided. 

For  thefe  Reafons,  the  Study  of  this  excell- 
ent Science  never  can  be  too  earneftly  recom^ 
mended  to  all  young  Perfons,  who  would  attain 
to  a  rational  manly  Eloquence. 

K  z  Logics 
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Logick  may  give  AcUtenefs  and  SubtHty ; 
but  from  Geometry  it  is*  that  you  are  to  feek 
for  Clearnefs,  Strength   and  Prcicifion. 

It  is  however  material  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
this  is  indeed  the  beft  Foundation,  not  the 
Whole  of  Eloquence;  the  Method  of  the  Ora- 
tor differeth  in  many  Articles  from  that  of  th£ 
Geometrician.  He  muft  not,  like  this  latter* 
require  Demonstration  in  every  Step,  becaufe 
his  Subject  rarely  can  admit  of  it.  He  muft  not 
extend  his  Chain  of  Reafoning  to  a  very  great 
Number  of  Links,  left  the  Hearer  fhould  not  be 
_  able  to  bear  in  Mind,  or  recoiled  them.  He 
muft  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  direft  Line  of 
rlofe  Argument,  but  take  in  greater  Scope;  he 
muft  gather  in  Circumftances,  colled  Proba- 
bilities ;  and  from  die  Union  and  Combination 
of  thefc  form  an  aggregated  Argument.  Other 
Differences  there  are,  ftich  as  the  Nedeffity  of 
repeating,  of  enlarging  upon  what  hath  beeri 
ftid,  and  of  presenting  it  in  different  Lights,  in 
order  tp  imprefs  it  on  the  Mind ;  that  aHb  of 
illuftrating,  varying,  and  adorning,  forbidden  by 
*he  Anfterity  of  the  Science ;  of  which  we  /hall 
iave  Occafion  to  freat  more  fully  hereafter : — 
•The  Foundation  is  principally  to  be  infifted  on, 
~"  You  can  fcarcely  ralfe  Eloquence  on  any 
<c  firm  Bafis,  except  that  of  Geometrical  Kriow- 
"  lege." 

Experience  it  is  true  appe^reth  fbmetimes 
to  contradict  this  Pofition.  Ye  can  name  to 
me  perhaps  Perfons,  who  excel  in  folid  Elo- 
jquence,  yet  are  deftitute  of  all  Geometrical 

Science, 
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Science.  I  difpute  not  the  Faft.  But  thefe 
Perfons  will  be  found  to  have  from  Nature, 
what  is  here  recommended  as  the  Effeft  of  Art. 
Every  Kind  of  Science  was  meant  for  the  Affift- 
ance  of  Nature ;  where  this  latter  hath  been 
exceedingly  bountiful,  the  Aififtance  is  needlefs : 
But  fuch  Inftances  are  rare,  and  difprove  not  the 
general  Ufefulnefs  of  Science,    % 

Nay,  J  am  perfuaded,  that  if  we  examine 
into  fuch  Inftances  of  this  Kind  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  we  fhall  find  the  fore- 
going Remark  confirmed  by  them  :  They 
arena  tural  Geometers.  The  Truth  is,  Nature, 
where  excellent,  may  be  ftill  improved  by  the 
Help  of  this  Science^  and  where  defective,  may 
be  fupplied  with  what  is  wanting,  and  perfected. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  think  it  may  be  laid 
flown  as  an  univerfal  Rule  in  the  Point,  That 
\n  laying  the  Plan  of  what  you  are  to  fay,  and 
j#  feje&ing  your  Materials,  you  fhould  arrange 
all  at  firft  in  a  Geometrical  Method ;  by  whiclj 
gleans  you  will  fee  the  juft  Value,  the  Force 
and  Connexion  of  each  Argument :  Afterwards, 
if  you  think  it  expedient,  in  order  to  win  the 
Atfentipn  of  the  Hearers,  to  add  any  Ornament, 
you  may  be  af  leaft  pertain,  that  the  Founda- 
tion js  right :  You  have  chalked  out  a  well- 
jojown  and  fure  Pafh  j  and  if,  for  the  Sake  of 
pleafing  Profpe<fts?  you  fhould  now  and  theii 
lead  yopr  Hearer  to  fome^Diftance  from  it,  yet 
yoy  may  be  certain  of  recovering  it  at  Will,  and 
of  .conducing  him  fafeiy  to  his  Journey's  End. 

It 
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It  might  fccm  fcarcely  needful  to  add,  that 
it  is  a  neceffary  Caution  for  all,  to  make  them- . 
felves  thoroughly  acquainted  beforehand  with 
the  Subjed  they  are  to  treat  of,  if  one  did  not 
fee  frequent  Inftances  of  Careleflhefs  in  this  Re- 
fpedt ;  if  one  did  not  daily  hear  Perfons,  even  in 
premeditated  Difcourfes,  fpeaking  fo  confufedly 
and  fuperficially  concerning  Points  they  under- 
take to  explain,  that  it  is  evident,  they  had  a 
very  imperfect  Knowlege  of  the  Things  they 
talked  about. 

•  Wherefore,—"  Revolve  a  Subjedtlong 
cc  in  your  Mind,  explore  it  on  all  Sides,  behold 
<c  it  in  all  Lights/'  Many  Advantages  arifc 
from  this  Habit.  You  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  talk  pertinently  and  properly.  You  will 
avoid  Repetitions,  which  are  fo  common  and 
tirefome.  You  will  become  qualified  to  go  to 
the  Bottom,  and  exhauft  the  Whole.  You 
will  abridge  what  you  have  to  fav,  and  by  fo 
doing  acquire  Strength  and  Solidity. 

Beside  all  which,  knowingthus  before-hand 
the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  your  Materials,  you 
will  learn  to  give  to  each  Part  it's  due  Propor- 
tion, not  dilating  and  extending  one  beyond  its 
proper  Length  j  which  is  the  Cafe  of  many 
Speakers,  who  are  thereby  compelled  to  (horten 
and  cramp  another  Part,  it  may  be  of  much 
more  Importance,  thus  refembling  imprudent 
Managers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  State  of  their 
own  Affairs,  and  not  forecafting  their  Expence, 
.  ipend  in  the  beginning  profufely,  and  are  after- 
wards 
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wards  obliged  to  employ  an  ill-judged  and  un- 
timely Pammony. 

From  hence  it  happens,  that  you  may  have 
obferved  one  Head  toiwallow  up  almoft  a  whole 
Difcourfe :  And  after  having  fquandered  away 
Abundance  of  Words  on  Trifles,  or  Matters 
little  related  to  his  Purpofe,  a  Speaker  comes 
with  an  ill  Grace  to  flur  over  the  main  Part,  in 
an  Apology,  becauife  of  the  Sbortnefs  of  Time, 
or  his  unwillingnefs  to  trefpafs  on  the  Patience 
of  his  Audience :  A  Method  of  proceeding  not 
unlike  the  common  OEcoriomy  of  Time  in  the 
World  5  Men  throw  away  Years  in  Idlenefs  and 
Folly ;  yet  with  Regard  to  the  main  Bufinefs  of 
Life,  the  Attainment  of  Virtue  and  Happinefs, 
are  for  ever  complaining,  and  excufing  them- 
felves  on  Account  of  the  Shortnefs  of  their 
Lives. 

A  Farther  Advantage  of  this  mature  Con- 
fideration  of  a  Subject,  and  little  attended  to,  is 
this :  From  the  View  of  your  whole  Scheme,  you 
will  be  able  to  fix  upon  that  Method  which 
fuiteth  beft  with  your  particular  Defign ;  where- 
upon in  a  great  Meafure  will  depend  the  Force 
and  Succefs  of  your  Difcourfe.  For,  although 
in  Mathematical  Reafoning,  where  the  Points 
confidered  are  abftradt  Quantities,  and  ftridt 
Demonftration  is  demanded  at  every  Step,  all 
Methods  may  be  reduced  to  two  [e]  5  yet 
greater  Latitude  is  admitted,  nay  muft  be  taken 
m  the  ufual  Topicks  of  Eloquence,  in  Points 


[e]  Analytick  and  Synthstick. 
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of  Morals  or  Jufticc,  in  Fafo  and  the  common 
Bufinefs  of  Life. 

For  the  Evidence  here  refulting  only  from 
a  Combination  of  Probabilities,  touch  Skill  is 
rcquifite  in  collecting  and  ranging  CircumfUn- 
ces,  fo  as  beft  to  ftrengthen  each  other,  and 
when  laid  together  to  make  the  firmeft  Body, 
that  can  be  compacted  from  fuch :  Which  Me* 
thod  your  may  eafily  conceive  to  be  capable  of 
almoft  endlefs  Variety ;  eipecially,  if  you  add 
hereto,  that  the  Time,  Occafion,  the  Temper 
and  Difpofition  of  your  Audience  ought  ,sdfo 
to  be  confidered,  and  Should  have  great  Weight 
in  determining  the  Courfe  you*  take.  I  £hall 
endeavour  to  explain  my  Meaning  by  a  re* 
mafkable  Inftance  of  this  Skill. 

CTESIPHON  had  propofed  a  Decree, 
that  Demojlhenes  fhould  be  honoured  with  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  and  that  the  Herald  fhould 
publifh  in  the  Theatre,  that  this  Honour  wal 
conferred  upon  him  on  Account  of  his  Probky 
and  Love  of  his  Country.  Efcbines  accufeth 
Cttfipbon  of  having  violated  the  Laws  by  this 
Decree  in  three  Points.  In  crowning  one  who 
had  been  a  Magistrate,  and  had  not  as  yet,  ac- 
cording to  exprefs  Injunction  of  the  Law,  laid 
before  the  People  an  Account  of  his  Admini* 
fixation :  In  crowning  him  in  the  Theatre  be- 
fore the  Greeks,  whereas  this  Ceremony  was 
confined  to  the  AfiemWy  of  Citizens :  And, 
lailly,  for  falfly  reprefenting  in  his  Decree  De- 
mojlhenes as  a  good  and  zealous  Citizen  of 

Athens, 
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Athens,  who  was,  according  to  him,  a  wicked 
Man,  and  a  Traytor  to  his  Country. 

It  was  natural  for  Dtmoft botes,  who  appear- 
ed as  Advocate  for  Ctefipbony  to  have  anfwer* 
ed  thefe  Articles  in  the  fame  Order ;  but  ob- 
fcrve  how  artfully  he  varies  it.  He  beginneth 
by  removing  the  ill  Impreilion  his  Adverfarys 
Accufation  might  have  made  on  the  Minds  of 
his  Judges ;  giving  a  full  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Life  and  Actions,  proving  his  Innocence,  and 
difplaying  at  large  the  Services  he  had  done  to 
his  Country,  as  Orator,  Magiftraic,  and  Em- 
bafiador.  Next,  the  two  Articles  relating  to 
his  Magiftracy,  and  to  the  Place  of  publickly 
conferring  the  Crown,  which  were  of  leaft  Con- 
fluence, and  in  which  he  was  weakeft,  (for 
the  Letter  of  the  Law  feems  to  have  been  rather 
againil  him)  he  crowds  into  the  Middle,  where 
flhey  were  leaft  likely  to  be  obferved,  and  re* 
turneth  to  his  own  Character  and  Adtions,  con* 
trading  with  them  the  Behaviour  of  his  Ac* 
cufer,  whole  Treasons  and  Crimes  he  defcribeth 
with  fuch  a  Torrent  of  rapid  and  vehement 
Eloquence,  as  feemed  likely  to  hurry  away  with 
it  his  Judges  $  and  did  in  Fad:  obtain  for  him 
a  glorious  Vidory. 

B-side  this  previous  Knowledge,  this  ma- 
ture Cooftderation  of  the  Subjeft  prefcribed,  it  is 
expedient  alfo  to  confult  the  Opinions  of  other 
Men,  to  add  the  Afllftancc  or  Books  to  your 
own  Meditation.  From  them  you  may  fur- 
ni/h  ypurfelf  with  neceflary  Materials.  They 
alio  prefent  the  beft  Examples  to  follow;  and 

may 
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may  encourage  to  a  happy  Emulation.  Befidc 
which,  it  often  happens,  that,  after  you  have 
long  thought  to  httle  Purpofe,  a  particular  Paf- 
fage  in  a  good  Author  (hall  open  a  new  Track . 
in  the  Mind,  and  waken  a  Set  of  Idea6  lying 
hitherto  dormant  therein ;  one  of  which,  when 
put  in  Motion,  draws  after  it  the  whole  Num- 
ber with  furprizing  Quicknefs  and  Eafe  5  a  . 
fingle  Hint  kindles,  as  it  were,  this  long  Train 
of  Thoughts,  and  the  Mind,  before  cold  and 
dark,  becomes  at  once  all  Light  and  Flame. 

This  is  no  infrequent  good  Effect  of  Read- 
ing, and  is  not  liable  to  any  Exception.  The 
former,  that  of  employing  old  Materials,  al- 
though expofed  fometimes  to  Obje&ion  and 
Danger,  the  fevered  Critick  cannot  wholdy 
difapprove  of,  especially  in  ferious  Argument. 
In  Productions  of  Fancy,  what  is  new  and  ori- 
ginal is  more  juftly  demanded ;  for  here  tho 
unbounded  Spaces  of  Fi&ion  lye  open,  in 
which  Invention  may  expatiate  unconfined, 
and  difplay  all  her  native  unaffifted  Fertility. 

But  in  ferious  Argument  the  Scene  is  nar- 
row s  Reafon  is  uniform  in  her  Motions,  the 
Road  fhe  pointeth  out  is  nearly  the  fame  to  all ; 
whence  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  many  times 
different  Perfons  fhould  light  each  on  the  other, 
fhould  travel  in  the  fame  Path,  fometimes  fel- 
low, and  often  feem  to  follow  thofe  who  went 
before  them.  In  fuch  Kinds  of  Writing,  the 
Ground- work  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  the 
Manner  ufually  maketh  the  Difference.  In 
Works  of  Fancy,  through  Novelty  we  feek  for 
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Plcafure ;  but  in  Works  of  Reafon,  through 
Argument  we  feek  for  Truth. 

Allowing  this  DHHnttion,  {till  it  fliould 
be  your  Care,  in  ferious  Argumentation,  what* 
ever  Materials  you  derive  from  others,  to  mix 
fkilfully  and  incorporate  with  what  you  furniih 
from  your  own  Fund  of  Reafon ;  to  melt  down, 
and  caft  as  it  were  all  anew :  fo  that  the  whole 
Compofition  (hall  appear  one  Mafs,  equal  uni- 
form, and  folid.  This  will  obtain,  and  de- 
ferveth  the  Praife  of  an  Original.  If  this  Con- 
dud  be  in  a  moderate  Degree  indulged  in 
Works  purely  of  Imagination  5  how  much  more 
muft  it  nave  Place  in  ferious  Compofitions,  in 
Difcourfes  of  Reafon  and  Truth;  wherein  it 
feems  hardly  poflible  at  this  Time  to  deferve, 
in  any  other  Way,  the  Praife  of  an  Original. 


Lec- 
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Continuation  cftbe  Foregoing. 

CONCERNING  the  Arrangement  of 
Arguments,  which  was  mentione4  £s  the 
fecpnd  Article  tp  he  confidered  in  Reasoning, 
there  is  a  Queftion  propofed  by  [a]  Qyintilian 
as  qffome  Nicety,  and  varioufly  anfwered :  In 
what  Manner  (hall  an  Orator  difpofe  his  Arjm-j 
ments  fo  as  to  give  them  the  greateft  poflible  . 
Advantage  ?  Shall  he  place  in  the  firft  Rank 
thofe  which  are  flrongeft,  and  fo  proceed  to  the 
weaker  ? 

But,,  herein  there  appeajreth  manifeft  Incon- 
venience :  We  know  mat  what  is  faid  laft  ufu- 
ally  maketh  the  deepeft  Impreflion  ;  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  a  weak 
Argument  following  (hall  enfeeble  the  ftronger 
which  went  before. 

How  then  ?  Shall  he  take  a  contrary  Courfe  ? 
Shall  he  fet  out  with  the  weaker,  and  rife  gra- 
dually from  thence,  concluding  with  themoft 
weighty  ?  Is  not  this  liable  to  Obje&ion  ?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  Beginning  may  raife  unfa- 
vourable Prejudices  in  the  Hearer  j  and,  offer- 
ing* 

[a]  Lib.  5.  tap.  12. 
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tag  to  his  View  at  firft  Sight  only  Trifles  or 
Reafbns  of  little  Force,  may  excite  his  Scorn, 
or  at  leaft  indilbofe  him  to  attend? 

Or,  laftly,  (hall he  marihal  his  Arguments 
fording  to  the  Difpofition  of  Nefttr's  Army 
in  the  IUad  \b\  5  throw  the  feebleft  Reafons 
into  the  Middle,  as  that  Leader  Rationed  the 
worft  Troops  in  the  Centre,  while  the  braveft 
findmoft  experienced  formed  his  Van  and  R*ar  ? 
This  feems  to  be  a  prudent  Difpofitioo,  when 
the  Cafe  permittcthf  when  there  is  fufficient 
Variety  and  Choice  of  Arguments :  But  thefe 
you  are  not  without  Necemty  to  multiply,  ra- 
ther than  break  through  a  fixed  Method; 
which,  if  this  Difpofition  were  laid  down  as 
the  befl,  you  might  be  tempted  tx>  da. 

The  Truth  is ;  as  each  of  thefe  Methods 
hath  it's  Inconveniency,  §6  are  there  Occafion^ 
in  which  each  may  be  the  moft  fitting  $  *&£ 
the  Cafe  cannot  be .  reduced  to  one  general 
Rule.  But  which  of  thefe  Ways  foever  you 
chafe*  Cautions  neceflary  to  be  obferved  are 
thefe. 

Use  no  Argument  that  is  falfe  or  frivolous. 
.    Lay  upon  each  no  more  Strefp  than  you  ant 
aflured  that  k  can  really  bear. 

When  there  are  Proofs  fufficient  to  fatistfy 
a/reafcnable  Perfen,  do  not  multiply  neediefs 
Arguments. 

As  much  aa  may:  be  avoid  thofe  whkh  **c 
fubtle;  few  can  underftand  fuch  1  all  fuipcS 
them* 


£*]  «  Ltb.4.  V/297. 
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^JJ  INT  ILIA  ATs  Anfwer  to  the  QgefHon 
is  this  y  They  may  be  difpofed  in  any  of  thefc 
Ways,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe; 
with  one  Exception,  that  the  Difcourfe  fhould 
not  fink  from  thofe  which  are  ftrong,  to  the 
light  and  feeble.  v* 

If  I  might  attempt  to  give  a  more  particular 
Anfwer,  it  fhould  be  the  following. 

Always  begin  with.fbme  Argument  at  leaft 
pertinent ;  and  end  with  one  weighty,  and 
likely  to  have  Effect  If  the  Caufe  require,  that 
you  fhould  propofe  the  weightieft  firft,  (which 
you  muft  do  if  there  be  but  one  that  is  of  much 
v  weight,)  and  you  judge  it  needful  afterwards 
to  add  others  more  feeble,  for  fuch,  feparately 
inconfiderable,  collected  may  have  Force ;  in 
this  Cafe,  I  think  it  advifeable,  -  at  the  Clofe  to 
refume,  and  dwell  a  little  upon  that  which  was 
firft  propofed,  that  you  may  leave  with  the 
Hearer  the  moft  powerful  and  convincing.  In 
which  Way  of  proceeding,  you  muft  take  Care 
not  to  exhauft  the  Argument  at  firft,  but  to 
fhew  fo  much  of  it  only  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  raife  Attention  and  good  Expectation ;  other- 
wife,  little  more  being  left  than  meer  Repeti- 
tion at  the  End,  inftead  of  convincing,  it  is 
likely  to  difguft  and  tire. 

Farther-  The  Kind,  as  well  as  the  Or- 
der of  Arguments,  demands  Attention.  Thofe, 
drawn  from  Authority  are  often  ufed.  Con- 
cerning which  you  are  to  remark,  That  al- 
though, confidered  with  the  Severity  of  a  Phi- 
lofopher,  they  are  not  ftridUy  conclufivc }  yet 

fuch 
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fuch  is  the  Veneration  ever  paid  to  the  Names 
of  eminent  Perfons,  that  they  have  always  great 
Influence  in  popular  Speeches. 

But  this  Caution  (hould  be  obferved*  That 
the  Citations  themfelves,  and  the  Dccafions  on 
which  they  are  brought,  {hould  be  worthy  of 
thofe  Names.  In  fuch  alio  Moderation  {hould 
be  preferved :  Numbers  of  Quotations  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  Uluftrious  Names  heaped  on 
each  other  at  length  tire :  There  is  more  in  it : 
There  is  a  Pride  in  Man  which  makes  him  un- 
willing to  be  governed  by  any  Thing  but  his 
own  Reafon  ;  he  difdains  to  bow  his  Neck  to 
the  Yoke  of  Authority.  Wherefore  it  is  pru- 
rient to  ufe  Arguments  of  this  Sort  Sparingly, 
and,  for  the  moil  Part,  rather  as  a  Confirma- 
tion of  Points  already  made  probable,  than  as 
fufficient  Proofs. 

Arguments  alio  drawn  from  the  Experi- 
ence of  others,  or  fromHiftory,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  perfwade,  and  are  the  moft  enter- 
taining of  any,  relieving  the  Mind,  which  At- 
tention quickly  fatigues,  by  a  pleating  Variety. 
They  are  to  a  Hearer,  as  to  one,  who  hath  long* 
journeyed  in  a  dofe  and  ihady  Road,  are  cer- 
tain large  Spaces  and  Openings,  which,  with- 
out leading  out  of  the  Way,  pleafe  and  amufe, 
by  letting  in  upon  the  Eye  wider  Profpe&s,  and 
new  Light  and  Images.  But  herein  particular- 
ly Shortnefs  is  neceflary,  as  Paflages  taken  from 
Hiftory  carry  often  into  great  Length. 

Proofs  frequently  arife  from,  are  often  in- 
terwoven with,  Narration  $  which  alfo  de- 
mands 
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mands  much  Care  in  the  Orator,  it  being  no 
very  common  Quality  to  relate  welL 

Narration  fhould  be  clear,  lively*  and 
concife.  Clear,  in  order  to  inform ;  lively,  to 
ftrike  and  afFe&  -,  concife,  that  it  may  not  tire, 
and  that  it  may  be  remembered.  Clearness  is 
obtained  by  Purity  of  Stile  ahd  Accuracy  of 
Method.  Livelinefs  fprings  from  Imaginations 
and  Concifenefc  from  a  judicious  Choice  of  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  from  Clofenefe  of  Didion.  In 
one  Word,  all  may  be  fummcd  up  in  Simplicity  > 
the  Perfection  of  Narration  4  which  confifts  in 
true  natural  Thoughts,  exjxefled  without  Af- 
fectation, without  Superfluity,  and  well  con* 
ne&ed,  withoutChafm,  Abruptnfcfs,  or  forced^ 
Tranfition, 

One  Miftake  there  is  relating  to  this  Point, 
¥ery  general  and  hurtful ;  That  the  Narration 
of  an  Orator  fhould  be  always  mftch  more 
raifed,  more  adorned,  and  wrought  up  wkh 
higher  Figures,  than  that  which  is  ,allowed  to 
«n  Hiffcorian. 

[c]  I  mention  this  as  a  Miftake;  be- 
caufe  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is 
any  Foundation  in  Reafon  for  making  this 
Dcftin<aion  5  the  Ends  of  both  Orator  and 
Hiftorian  being  in  Narration  iaca&ly  die  fame, 
to  give  a  dear  Representation  of  a  Fad:.  Nay, 
I  am  iceotain,  that  adually  this  Diftin&oa 
doth  not  prefail,  is  not  kept  pp. 

I  ©o 

-    {c}  Nairationoa  crodibiles  (fmi%  f  rope  qvotidiafeo  fer- 
jmane  eipliqaue  4i)uck&    Cic.  4e  Qist. 
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I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  found  in  any 
Orator  Pieces  of  Narration  more  animated,  en- 
livened with  more  ftrong  and  glowing  Colours, 
than  the  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Athens  given 
by  Tbucydidei ;  than  the  Relations  of  the  Sack- 
ing of  Alba,  and  the  March  of  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps  by  Livy ;  that  of  the  Mutiny  in  the 
Roman  Armies  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary, 
by  Tacitus  1  together  with  the  Murder  of 
Agripptna,  Nero's  Mother,  by  the  fame  Hifto- 
rian.  Compare  with  thefe,  if  youpleafe,  that 
admired  Narration  of  Demoflhenes  which  begins 
with,  "  It  was  Evening  [</}":  That  of  the  Death 
of  Clodius  in  Cicero  [e  J  5  or  any  others  the  moft 
applauded ;  and  I  am  perfoaded,  you  will  ao 
knowlege,  that  the  Hiftorians  do  not  fall  fhort 
of  the  Orators  in  Fire,  or  Force,  in  Strength 
and  Boldnefs  of  Expre&on. 

This  Opinion  therefore  is  in  my  Apprehen- 
fibn  Ungrounded  :  And  it  fhould  be  the  more 
carefully  guarded  againft,  becaufe  in  Narrations, 
Occasions  of  which  very  often  occur,  through 
a  falfe  Notion  of  Oratory,  it  hetrays  the  Speaker 
into  fwelling  and  florid  Bombail;  Inftances 
whereof  I  could  produce  in  Plenty,  and  from 
Perfons  of  Talents  not  contemptible  3  efpecially 
from  the  Panegyricks  of  our  Neighbours  upon 
the  Continent,  who,  although  in  many  Re- 
fpe&s  commendable,  have  fallen  into  this  Mis- 
take more  generally,  I  think,  than  our  own 
L  Writers : 


[J]  In  the  Oration  for  the  Crown. 
[*]  Pro  Milonc. 
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Writers  [f] :  And  it  is  in  this  Spirit  of  Criti- 
cifm,  that  I  have  heard  the  Funeral-Sermons, 
preferved  among  thofe  of  lilbtjmy  feverely 
cenfured  as  cold  and  languid,  becaufe  that  ex- 
cellent Perfbn  hath  drawn  the  Characters  of  his 
deceafed  Friends,  by  a  Relation  of  their  Life 
and  Actions,  delivered  with  an  unaffected,  and, 
as  I  think,  truly  moving  Simplicity. 

Besides,  this  Miftake  hath  received  the 
Sanation  of  a  [g]  much~efteemedCritickinthe 
feventeenth  Century,  who  hath  accordingly 
given  Examples  of  Narratives  in  both  Kinds, 
conformably  to  this  Idea,  lefs  happily,  as  I  con- 
ceive, than  is  ufual  with  that  Writer. 

If,  however,  ititbeanOpinionperfiftedin, 
that  we  ought  to  diftinguifli  between  thefe  two 
Kinds  of  Narration,  I  fhould  place  the  Differ- 
ence not  as  ufually  is  done  in  the  Stile,  but  in 
the  Manner,  and  fhould  determine  it  thus. 

The  Narration  of  the  Hiftorian  is  continued ; 
That  of  the  Orator  ought  not  to  be  purfued  to 
much  Length,  requiring  the  agreeable  Variety 
of  Interruption  from  Reflections  and  Argu- 
ments. The  Hiftorian  delivereth  only  the  great 
and  ftriking  Circumftances :  The  Orator  de- 
fcendeth  properly  into  the  minuteft  Detail. 
The  Hiftorian  giveth  a  fair,  general,  impartial 
Account :    The  Orator  aimeth  at  a  particular 

Point, 

[/]  The  Funeral  Orations  of  Bossuet,  much  the 
bed  of  any,  abound  with  noble  and  fublime  PafTages ;  yet 
with  a  great  Allay  of  declamatory  Embellishment. 

[g]  Strada  in  the  Dialogue  intitled  Muretus. 
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Point,  and  fele&eth,    and  dwelleth  chiefly  on 
the  Circumftances  conducive  to  his  End. 

Beside  direft  Proofs  of  your  Point  hitherto 
mentioned,  it  is  often  neceflary,  to  refute  your 
Adversary,  and  anfwer  Objedtions  made  to  your 
Proofs. 

In  jthe  former  of  thefe,  in  refuting  your  Ad- 
verfary,  the  moft  material  Cautions  are, — ^  To 
<c  deal  ingenuoufly.  To  cite  from  him  fairly. 
*c  To  anfwer  thofp  Objections  which  have  moft  . 
"  Force,  not  to  chufe  out  as  often  is  done,  on- 
cc  ly  the  leaft  weighty.  Not  to  wreft  his  Words 
"  from  their  natural  and  intended  Senfe.  Not 
<c  to  catch  greedily  at  an  Advantage  from  an 
"  unguarded  Expreflion.  Not  to  charge  him 
"  withConfequences,  which  you  fkilfully  draw 
"  from  his  Pofitions,  but  he  difavows.  And 
•c  carefully  to  avoid  all  Acrimony." 

I  have  mentioned  Proof  and  Refutation  in 
this  Order,  becaufe  it  feems  a  more  natural  Me- 
thod to  begin  with  eftablifhing  Truth :  And  af- 
terwards, the  more  fully  confirm  it,  to  proceed 
in  removing  any  Difficulties,  which  may  occa- 
fion  Doubt*  This  in  general  :  At  the  fame 
Time  I  acknowlege,  that  this  Method  may  be 
varied  from,  nay  fuccefsfully  inverted.  You 
may  begin  by  removing  Prejudices,  and  after- 
wards eltablifh  Truth.  But  this  hath  Place, 
only  where  Prejudices  have  been  entertained, 
fuch  as  are  likely  to  (hut  up  the  Attention  and 
Understanding  againft  you. 

Upon  this  Occafion  of  refuting  it  is,  that 

Orators  are  frequently  tempted  to  ftep  out  of 

L  2  the 
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the  Province  of  Reafon;  into  one  altogether  dif- 
ferent, yet  fometimes  of  great  Advantage  t6 
their  Caufe,  that  of  Raillery  and  Ridicule.  And 
fo  ufefol  have  thefe  been  judged,  that  the  great- 
eft  [b]  Matters  of  Rhetorick  have  taken  the 
Pains  of  delivering  Rules  concerning  the  Art 
of  excelling  in  them,  and  have  with  much 
Gravity  attempted  to  teach  Men  how  they 
might  fet  others  a  laughing. 

But  whether  Rules  can  at  all  avail  towards 
acquiring  or  improving  a  Talent*  which  feems 
to  depend  entirely  upon  Nature,  appeareth  at 
leaft  very  doubtfiil.  My  Judgment  is,  that, 
confiderin'g  the  ftrong  Propenfity  of  Mankind 
to  Sallies  of  this  Sort,  the  beft  \J&  of  Rules 
would  be,  to  reftrain  and  fet  Bounds  to  it,  to 
prefcribe  Caution  and  the  utmoft  Delicacy  in 
the  Management  of  a  Weapon,  often  more 
%  hurtful  to  the  Perfon  who  wieldeth  it,  than  to 
him  againft  whom  it  is  directed.  The  Ridicu- 
lum  Acri  is  a  true  but  hazardous  Maxim. 
Pleafantry  hath  fometimes  the  happieft  Effedt; 
but  it  is  fo  very  pernicious  when  it  fails,  and  it 
may  fail  from  fo  many  Caufes,  that  we  fhould 
tremble  in  touching  a  Weapon  thus  keen  and 
unmanageable.  Where  the  Talent  is  natural* 
it  is  but  too  apt  to  become  exceffive.  Where 
it  is  not,  Rules  cannot  beftow  it. 

One  Thing  we  may  lay  down  as  certain,  that 
it  is  an  erroneous  Opinion  to  fuppofe  Ridicule 
to  betheTeftof  Truth:  And  the  Orator,  who 

attempts 


[b]  VId.  Cicero  dc  Oratore,  Lib.  ii. 
Quint.  Lib.  vi.  Cap.  3. 
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attempts  to  form  himfclf  upon  this  Maxim,  is 
as  likely  to  become  a  bad  Speaker,  as  the  Mo- 
ralift,  to  be  a  vain  and  fuperficial  Philofopher.. 

And  we  may  remark  by  the  Way,  that  the 
celebrated  f  #  j  Affertor  of  tnis  Do&rine  hath  in 
no  Part  of  his  Work  failed  fo  remarkably,  as  in 
Attempts  of  this  Kind ;  this  Mailer  of  refined 
Criticifm  and  polite  Stile,  being,  if  J  miftake, 
not,  awkward  in  his  Mirth,  and  forced  and  in- 
fipid  in  his  Ridicule. 

In  anfwering  Objections,  which  was  the  fe- 
cond  Article  mentioned,  you  either  anfwer 
thole  which  have  been,  or  anticipate  thofe 
which  you  forefee  fhall  be  made.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  a  fair  Field  is  open.  Such 
Anfwers,  if  clear  and  full,  are  ever  heard  with 
Attention  and  Plea&re.  Bccaufe,  they  are  , 
Proofs  of  Quicknefs  md  a  good  Capacity  in  the 
Anfwerer,  appearing,  however  they  may  have 
been  before  confidered,  unpremeditated :  And 
becaufe,  we  behold  with  Pleafure  Truth  drawji 
forth  to  View,  and  FaUhood  ftripped  of  the 
Ornament  which  Sophiftry  had  thrown  round 
her.  Add,  that  we  all  naturally  delight  in 
Companion  and  Contention. 

But  in  the  other,  in  anticipating  or  framing 
to  yourfelf  imagined  Objections,  much  Care 
and  Circumfpe&ion  are  neceflary.  By  multi- 
plying Obje&ions  you  fatigue  the  Hearer  s  you 
break  his  Attention,  fpljtting  it  on  fo  many  * 
Objects,  that  it  loofeth  Sight  of  the  main  one* 
Some  enumerate  frivolous  Objections.    Some 

revive 
{/J  Lprd  Shaftesbury. 
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revive  fuch  as  are  exploded.  Some  raife  up 
others,  fo  very  nice  and  fubtile,  as  it  is  likely 
would  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of. 
But  principally  beware  of  their  Miftake,  who 
propofe  Obje&ions,  which  themfelves  cannot 
clearly  anfwer :  Even  if  they  fhould,  the  Prac^ 
tice  is  attended  with  this  Evil,  that  the  Scruple 
remaineth  when  the  Aniwer  is  forgotten. 

The  moft  prudent  Way  is,  to  confine  your- 
felf  toObje&ions  which  have  been  urged,  and 
are  known :  Or,  if  you  think  fit  to  raife  up  any 
to  yourfelf  let  them  be  fuch  only,  as  fpring  al- 
moft  neceflarily  from  the  Subject  $  fuch  as  you 
imagine  will-in  all  Probability  occur,  if  not  men- 
tioned, to  the  Minds  of  the  Hearers ;  fuch  as 
you  think  they  would  wifh,  as  yourfelf  if  a 
Hearer  would  wifh,  to  have  cleared  up :  And 
let  your  Reafoning  irt  fuch  Cafes  be  as  clear  and 
fhort,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  will  allow. 

A  farther  Remark  is,  That  as  in  Works 
of  Fancy  one  is  apt  to  run  into  Florid  and 
Bombaft;  fo  in  Reafoning  you  are  ever  in 
Danger  of  going  into  Nicety  and  Subtlety. 
Diftin&ions  may  be  neceflary  to  expofe  the 
Fallacy  of  a  Sophifm,  to  clear  up  a  Point  and 
give  a  precife  Notion  of  it :  But  the  Ufe  of 
many  fuch  confounds  the  Judgment,  oppreifeth 
the  Memory,  and  is  highly  unpleafing.  Some 
who  affeft  the  Character  of  Reafoners  are  fond 
of  refining  on  every  Subject,  and  run  up  the 
plaineft  into  all  the  Myftery  of  Metaphyficks. 
Others,  whatfoever  be  the  Topick,  fet  out  with 
a  huge  Apparatus  of  Lemmas  and  Propofitions 

premifed, 
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premifcd,  and  trail  behind  an  immenfe  Train 
of  Corollaries  and  Confeftaries :  We  have  feen 
Morality  taught  to  fpeak  the  Language  of  Geo- 
metry ;  and  Pleafures  and  Pains,  Virtues  and 
Vices,  confronted  in  all  the  impofing  Pomp  of 
Algebraical  Symbols  [k]. 

All  which  prepofterous  Science  flows  from 
Miftake  or  Oftentation.  "  Suit  your  Argu- 
"  ments  to  your  Subjects:  Seek  not laborioufly 
"  to  demonftrate  that  which  is  plain :  Nor 
"  drefs  up  in  .the  Garb  of  Science  Truths  of 
"  common  Senfe:"  For  nothing  that  is  un- 
natural can  long  pleafe. 

Lastly.  There  are  two  Ways  in  which 
a  Difcourfe  of  Argument  may  be  fitly  con- 
cluded* One  is  by  a  Recapitulation  of  the  fe- 
veral  Arguments  employed  -,  the  Ufe  of  which 
is  obvious \  as 'it  collefts  and  fhews  at  one 
View,  what  was  more  copioufly  proved  before. 

This  Part  muft  be  fhort ;  otherwife  the  Re- 
petition djfgufts:  It  (hould  therefore  mention 
only  the  principal  Matters.  The  Art  is,  to 
touch  upon  fuch,  as  (hall  beft  recal  the  others 
to  Mind. 

A 

[t]  ThisCenfure  is  not  defigned  to  Include  two  learned 
and  virtuous  Perfons,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  here 
glanced  at,  Mr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Hutcheson: 
But  the  Fault  was  very  general  about  the  Beginning  of  this 
Century,  and  remained  long ;  occasioned,  as  I  fuppofe, 
partly  by  a  Paflage  of  Locke  mifunderftood  •  partly  by 
the  high  Honour  approaching  to  Enthufiafm,  into  which 
the  aftonifliing  Genius  of  Nemjton  had  brought  Mathe- 
matical Learning. 
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A  second  Way  of  concluding  is,  by  turning 
from  the  Underftanding  to  the  Heart,  by  feek- 
ing  to  intereft  the  Paffions  on  the  Side  of  Truth. 
But  as  this  openeth  a  diftinft  Source  of  Per- 
fwafion,  it  deferves  to  be  conlidered  more  at 
large  in  another  Ledture. 


Lecture 
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Lecture  the  Tenth. 

Concerning  /^Passions. 

OR D E R  .requires  that  I  fhould in  the  next 
Place  confider  Eloquence  as  addreflcd  to 
the  Paffions.  But  as  there  is  much  Obfcurity 
and  Corifufion  in  the  Notions  commonly  re- 
oehred  concerning  thefe,  give  me  Leave  to  pre- 
mife  fame  fbort  Obfervations  upon  the  Na- 
tui*,  Ufc,  and  Qualities  of  the  Paffions ;  from 
whence  the  Duty  of  an  Orator  in  this-  Point 
may  be  more  ^clearly  determined. 

The  Manner,  in  which  both  Moralifts  and 
Rhetoricians  have  treated  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Mind,  hath  given  Occafion  to  a  great  Mif- 
take  concerning  diem.  Examine  clofely  into 
the  Opinions  ufcally  entertained  about  them, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  fe- 
veral  independent  Principles,  diftind:  Beings, 
grafted  as  it  were  into  the  Mind,  and  acting 
by  their  own  Force.  How  elfe  fhall  a  com- 
mon Reader  think  of  Qmfcience,  when  he 
meets  with  it  fupporting  various  Characters : 
Now  it  is  >a  Judge,  then  an  Accufer  ;  at  one 
Time  Ian  Advocate,  at  another  a  Witnefs  ;  it 
hath  a  Bar,  a  Tribunal,  is  armed  with  Lafhes 
find  Scorpions  ?  What  other  Idea  fhall  he  form 

of 
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of  Tafte,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Criticks,  the 
chief  Author  and  fole  Judge  of  Order,  Beauty, 
Perfection  in  the  fine  Arts.  In  a  like  Manner 
do  Metaphyficians  fpeak  of  Underftanding,  and 
Willj  and  Liberty,  defcribe  their  Power,  fet- 
tle their  Privileges,  and  limit  their  Jurifdidion  : 
An  Occafion  of  frequent  Mifapprehenfion  in 
the  Writers  themfelves,  I  believe  ;  undoubt- 
edly in  the  generality  of  Readers,  who  follow 
the  Author's  Expreflion  without  taking  "the 
Pains  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Corf- 
flitution  of  their  own  Nature. '  t 

A  very  little  Application  to  this  Study  would 
teach  them,  that  it  is  the  whole  SouL  which 
ads  in  every  Cafe,  that  judges,  imagines, 
remembers  $  that  all  Mode  of  Apprehen- 
fion  from  fimple  Senfation  up  to  die  moil  ab* 
flrad  Reafbning,  many  of  which  we  diftin* 
guifh  by  the  Names  of  feveral  Faculties,  are 
only  Actions  of  the  fame  Faculty  of  the  Un-« 
derftanding ;  or  more  properly  of  the  Soul  ex-* 
ercifing  this  Faculty,  and  differ  folely  by  means 
of  the  Objeds  or  of  their  Circumftances. 
Confcience  is  the  Underftanding  judging  of 
Adions  compared  with  the  Moral  Law.  Tafte, 
judging  of  Works  according  to  the  Laws  pre-* 
fcribed  to  fuch  Works  by  natural  Difcernment, 
improved  by  Knowledge  and  Care  :  And  fo  it 
is  in  all  the  others. 

In  purfuing  this  Train  of  Thought,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  a  fufficient  Knowlege  of 
our  own  inward  Gonftitution.  The  Mind  ap- 
prehendeth  andjudgeth,    Thefe  are  effential 

to 
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to  it.     It  qeafeth  not  at  leaft  in  our  waking 
Hours  from  performing  thefe  A&s. 

Beside   which  it  hath,  as  infeparable  from 
it  as  die  Confdoufnefs  of  its  own  Being,  a;De^ 
fire  of 'Well-being,  or  Happinefs.     This  we 
feel  every  Moment  of  our  Lives  whenfoever  we 
reflect ;  it's  Influence  is  perpetual,  though  not 
attended  to ;    and  for  that  Reafon,  it  is  likely, 
hot  attended  to ;  what  is  conftant  and  uniform 
being  as  if  it  were  not  at  all.    Whatfoever  the 
Mind  judgeth  to  contribute  hereto,  it  liketh  and 
wifheth  to  obtain ;  every  Thing  which  thwarts 
this,  it  difliketh,    and  feeketh   to  avoid  or  re- 
move ;  naming  that  Good,  this  Evil :  Which 
varying  infinitely  in  Kind,  Degrees,  Occafion, 
Circumftances,  Duration,  Caufe  a  vaft  Variety 
in  thefe  Affe&ions,  in  this  Defire  and  Averfion, 
that  fpringing  from  them  follow  their  Nature 
and  Proportion. 

If  the  Good  be  abfent  and  probable,  we  are 
affedted  by  Hope;  if  Evil  by  fear.  If  the 
Good  be  prefent  by  Joy ;  t  if  Evil  by  Grief. 
Good  loft  raifeth  Sorrow,  Regret;  obtained, 
Joy.  If  it  be  purfued  by  others  together  with 
us,  Emulation  :  if  obtained  by  another,  often- 
times it  excites  Envy :  If  by  the  Unworthy,  In- 
dignation. If  we  have  fuftained  Evil,  we  feel 
Refentment ;  which  continuing  becomes  Re- 
venge. If  Praife  be  the  Good  ardently  purfued, 
the  Paflion  is  named  Vanity ;  when  mingled 
with  a  Contempt  of  others,  rride.  If  Riches, 
Avarice.  If  Honours,  Ambition.  Evils  fell- 
ing upon  another  move  Compaflion. 

With- 
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Without  entering  into  a  more  minute  De- 
tail, thus  much  we  infer  from  jvhat  hath  been 
faid,  that  the  Paflions,  however  the  Catalogue 
may  be  fwelled  by  a  multitude  of  ftNames,  are 
in  Truth  no  other  than  the  two  original  Emo- 
tions of  the  Mind  before-mentioned,  Defire  and 
AverJion>  or,  as  they  are  commonly  ftiled,  Love 
and  Hatred :  Love  of  Happinefs  and  Hatred  of 
Mifery.  The  reft  are  no  more  than  different 
Modifications  of  thefe  two,  determined  by  the 
different  Circutnftances,  in  which  the  Mind  is 
placed  with  Refpeft  to  the  Objefts  it  is  conver- 
sant about.  Yet  concerning  all  thefe,  becaufe 
differing  in  Names,  Men  are  apt  to  argue  as  if 
they  wer6  Aftions  totally  in  Kind  and  Nature 
diftinft,  a  Source  of  much  Confufion  and  Mis- 
take. 

Trace  Things  back  to  their  Original,  you 
will,  I  believe,  find  in  this  Matter  a  farther 
Miftake. 

Writers  agree  in  mentioning  two  Facul- 
ties of  the  Mind,  of  undoubted  Reality,  and  al- 
.  together  different,  The  Under/landing  and  Will. 
Next  after  which  they  place  as  different  Springs 
of  Aftion,  the  Patfions ;  in  this  laft  it  feems, 
.  miftaken :  For  look  into  your  own  Breafts.  ;— 
Is  not  the  Cafe  thus  ? 

You  apprehend  a  certain  Objeft  to  be  good ; 
you  inft  antly  defire  to  obtain  it  $  if  it  be  of  much 
Importance,  vehemently. — What  then  is  Will, 
what  Paflion  ?  Are  they  not  the  fame  Operati- 
on, differing  but  in  degree?  For  obferve;  The 
general  Aft  of  defiling,    we  .name  Willing  : 

add 
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add  hereto  Heat,  Ardour, — it  is  Paffim.    Paf~ 
fion  then  is  the  Will  adting  with  Vehemence. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  that  Philofophy, 
which  condemned  all  Paflion,  as  contrary  to 
Virtue  ?  For  all  Virtue  being  neceflarily  an  A<ft 
of  the  Will,  and  Paflion  being  fuch  likewife,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  contrary  thereto  in  it's  own 
Nature :  It  may  be>  and  often  is  faulty  through 
Exccfs  or  Choice  of  wrong  Obje&6,  but  this 
is  an  Abufe,-nor  it's  own  original  Guilt. 

Nay  k  is  paft  Doubt,  that  the  Pafllons  are 
ufefuL  Without  their  Afliftance  we  fhould 
fink  into  Sloth,  and  Mankind  languifh  in  total 
Inaction.  For  fay,  that  Reafon  were  your  only 
Diredtor,  and  it  informs  you  that  fome  certain 
Objedfc  is  good  and  fit :  You  approve  of ;  but 
will  you  merely  from  this  Approbation  be  in- 
duced to  purfue  it,  efpecially,  if  you  forefce  that 
Difficulties  fhall  occur  in  the  Purfuit  ?  No,  un- 
doubtedly :  You  would  in  moft  Cafes  fit  down, 
wrap  yourfelf  up  Wi  Eafe,  and  have  no  more 
Concern  about  it.  This  we  fee  is  really  the 
Conduit  of  thofe  who  have  from  Nature  weak 
Pafiions,  they  lie  buried  in  Indolence :  It  is  in- 
deed the  cbnduft  of  all  in  Cafes,  where  Paf- 
fion  interfereth  not ;  die  Love  of  Eafe  pre- 
vailed^ 

The  Conclufion  is  evident;  Paflion  is  highly 
ufeful,  or  rather  neceflary  to  Man,  by  prompt- 
ing him  to  aft,  being  a  Spur  within  the  Mind 
inceffantly  rousing  it  from  Sloth,  and  urging  it 
to  purfue  or  avoid  with  Earneftefe.  Without 
it,  Life  would  lie  as  a  dull  dead  Lake*  fcagnate- 

ing 
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ing  in  muddy  Tranquillity :  This  fupplies  the 
Gales  which  agitate,  keep  it  moving  and  pure. 
The  next  Queftion  is.  cc  Are  thefe  Paffions 
<c  under  the  Government  of  the  Mind  ?  If  they 
4C  be  Adts  of  the  Will,  as  it  was  faid,  it  ftiould 
"  feem  notj  for  we  muft  will  the  greateft 
"  Good." 

The  Anfwer  is ;  In  fome  Meafure  they  are; 
in  fome  they  are  not.  It  is  allowed,  that  the 
Will  muft  tend  to  Good ;  it  s  firft  Determina- 
tion orTendency  cannot  be  prevented  j  which  at 
firft  is  fometimes  very  violent :  Whence  I  grant 
that  the  Paffions  may  be  kindled  neceffarily ; 
we  cannot  hinder,  we  muft  feel  the  firft  Emo- 
tion : — But  here  the  governing  Power  of  the 
Mind  beginneth :  We  can  ftop  it  at  this  Point, 
and  hinder  it's  Progrefs. 

Considerable  Differences,  it  is  true,  muft 
arife  in  this  Power,  from  the  various  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Men ;  from  Temper ;  more  efpecially 
from  Habit  the  great  Nurfe  of  Paffion  5  as  well 
as  from  the  Strength  of  Reafon  and  the  Care 
with  which  it  hath  been  cultivated :  Ndtwith- 
ftanding,  we  may  lay  down  as  certain,  that  the 
Will  however  in  it's  firft  Motions  not  govern- 
able is  in  the  fubfequent.  We  can  refrain 
Paffion.  This  is  a  prime  Article  of  human  LiT 
berty,  and  principle  Source  of  human  Virtue. 
<c  But  how  may  this  Account  be  true  ?  Ac- 
f  c  cording  to  it,  the  Paffions,  being  excited  by 
cc  Views  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  muft  be  all 
"  referred  to  ourfelves.  Yet  what  is  more 
"  known,  than  their  interfering  with  extreme 

^  Violence 
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<c  Violence  where  we  are  not  at  all  concerned*? 
<c  We  fhed  Tears  for  the  Queen  of  Carthage  or 
"  of  Trey,  who  have  died  many  Ages  before 
<c  our  Birth, 

<c  Whdt\  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to  Hecuba  [a]  ?" 

It  is  true :  Yet  herein  is  no  real  Contradic- 
tion ;  the  feeming  one  arifes  from  not  adverting 
to  the  very  great  Celerity  of  the  Mind :  for  this 
is  the  Cafe. 

Things  which  we  look  upon  as  productive 
to  us  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery  we  love  or  hate, 
pronounce  Good  or  Evil ;  this  Tendency  fixeth 
their  Nature.  We  form  the  fame  Judgment  of 
their  Effeds  with  Regard  to  other  Men,  who 
have  the  fame  AfFe&ions  as  ourfelves. 

He  nce  wherefoever  they  fall,  although  their 
Influence  fhould  not  reach  to  us,  we  ftill  ac- 
count them  Good  or  Evil ;  we  are  in  fome  De- 
gree affedted  alike  ;  becaufe  the  Mind  upon 
their  firft  Appearance  inftantly  makes  the  Ap- 
plication to  kfelf,  and  eftimates  them  from 
thence.  This  Aft  is  habitual,  immediate,  per- 
petual, and  thus  by  it's  Quicknefs  and  Familia- 
rity paffeth  unperceived  :  And  this  is  the  Caufe 
of  thatPleafure  and  Pain  fo  commonly  experi- 
enced in  reading  a  Piece  of  Hiftory  or  well- 
wrought  Fi<3ion.  The  Events  relate  not  to  us ; 
but  we  feel  their  EfFedts  by  this  fecret,  conftant, 
and  involuntary  Application. 

Farther  ;  that  the  Paflions  may  accomplifh 
their  End  in  rouzing .  to  Action,   there  is  by 

Nature 

[a]  Shakespear  in  Hamlet. 
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Nature  annexed  to  their  Operation  Pleafure, 
independent  utterly  of  the  Succefs  or  Event ; 
for  we  cannot  but  obferve  numberlefs  Inftances 
.wherein  we  are  fond  of  having  Paflions  excited, 
and  are  pleafed  with  the  Exertion  of  them. 
We  like  to  admire,, to  love,  to  pity :  As  Perfons 
in  good  Health  are  impatient  of  long  fitting  ftill, 
and  receive  Pleafure  from  the  Employment  of 
their  Limbs,  from  mere  motion  and  Exercife ; 
in  like  Manner  doth  the  Employment  of  our 
Paflions  pleafe  by  the  very  Agitation,  whilft 
Indolence  fatigues. 

Which,  however,  is  -to  be  underftood  of 
Paflions  not  in  their  own  Nature  or  Degree 
difpleafing.  Thus,  a  certain  Suipenfe  of  Mind, 
hoping  with  fome  Mixture  of  Fear,  is  agree- 
ble  j  encreafe  very  much  this  Fear,  it  will  have 
an  oppofite  Effedt.  In  playing  for  fmall  Sums 
of  Money  the  Anxiety  about  the  Event  em- 
ployeth  agreeably ;  make  the  Sum  exceedingly 
large,  this  Anxiety  becometh  painful,  fome- 
times  beyond  the  Power  of  Diflimulation  to 
conceal. 

This  Remark  openeth  an  Anfwer  to  a 
Queftion  of  Moment  in  the  Point  before  us. 
"  Why  do  Objefts,  which  dilguft,  when  real, 
"  pleafe  in  Reprefentation  ?  Paflions  torment- 
"  ing  delight  when  excited  by  Art  ?"  Let  the 
Skill  of  an  Orator  or  Poet  raife  Terror,  Grief, 
Hatred,  painful  Affedions,  they  fhall  then  be- 
ftow  great  Pleafure :  For  as  a  judicious  Poet 
fays, 

Nature's 
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[a]  Nature's  worji  Forms,  that  living  Jhock 
the  Sight, 
Expreft  by  mimick  Art,  afford  Delight, 
The  Pencils  animating  Pow'r  conveys 
Beauty  at  Will,  and  makes  evfn  Mongers  fleafe  : 
The  Mufe  thus  charms  us,  when  in  tragic k  Scenes 
With  Wounds  fre[h-ble*ding  OEdipus  complains, 
When  mad  Oreftes  raves  our  Eyes  overflow 
Withjoft  Di/lrefs,  and  Pleafure /firings  from  Woe. 
In  vobatjoe* er  you  write  let  Pajfions  Heat 
Go  fear  ch  the  Hearty  there  touch,  inarm,  penetrate  j 
The  Secret  is  at  firfi  topleafe  and  move  % 
Find  Springs*  that  may  attach  in  Hate  and  Love. 

The  Obfervation  juft  made  points  out  the 
Anfwer.  In  general,  The  Exercife  of  our  Paf- 
fions  adminifters Pleafure:  But  where  thefe 
fpring  from  Mifery  fuffered,  or  threatened  tp 
ourfelves,  Pain  becomes  the  predominant  Sen- 
timent, and  is  alone  perceived.     Accordingly, 

remove 

[a]  (i  II  n'eft  point  dc  ferpeut,  ni  dc  monftre  odieux, 
"  Qyi  par  Part  imite  ne  puifle  plaire  aux  yeux, 
u  Drun  pinceau  delicat  l'artifice  agreable 
u  D'un  objet  tout  affreux  fait  un  objet  aimaHe ; 
"  Ainfi  pour  nous  charmer  la  tragedie  en  pleurs 
"  lyOEdipe  tout  frnglant  fit  parler  ks  doulcurs, 
€t  X)yOrefle  parricide  exprima  les  alarmes, 
ir  Ef  pour  nous  divertir  nous  arracha  des  larmes. 
'<  Qae  dans  tous  vos  difcours  h  paffion  emue 
,a  AiHe  chercher  le  cotur,  1*  echauflfe,  etle  remote 
"  Le  fecfet  eft  d'abord  de  plaire  et  de  toucher : 
c<  Inventez  des  refforts  qui  puiffent  attacher." 
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remove  this  Mifery,  this  Apprehenfion  for  our- 
fdves,  the  natural  Effe£t  follows,  the  Paffion 
becometh  pleafine. 

Hence  in  Fiction  the  Diftrefs  of  a  captive 
Prince,  adefpairing  Lover,  adifgracedFayour- 
ite,  the  Tortures  of  a  jealous  Man,  and  Fury 
of  one  angry,  excite  Anxiety,  Grief,  Terror ; 
but  becaufe  the  whole  Spe&acle  is  accompani- 
ed with  a  perpetual  Confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
Security,  it  infpirethPleafureonly,  that  before 
mentioned,  which  by  the  Bounty  of  l)Jature  is 
annexed  to  the  Exercife  of  Paffion.— — Bring 
thefe  Evils  near  j  fhew  them  ready  to  involve 
our  felves,  the  agreeable  Scene  vaniftieth,  we 
feel  Pain,  Mifery, 

Place  upon  the  Stage  a  City  befieged,  with 
the  Calamities  ufiially  attending  fuch  a  State, 
let  it  appear  even  in  Flames,  we  look  on  with 
Pleafure ;  but  fuppofe  thefe  to  have  caught  any 
Part  of  the  Houie,  the  Reality  terrifies  beyond 
Expreflion  where  the  Image  delighted. 

Besides,  the  Image  of  grievous  Diftrefs 
pleafcth,  becaufe  it  prefents  to  us,  in  the  moft 
lively  Colours,  a  View  of  our  own  Happinefs, 
in  being  exempted  from  fuch  Diftrefs.  A  Com- 
panion with  Mifery  alleviates  Misfortjines,  with 
Misfortunes  gives  a  fweet  Relifh  of  Profperity. 

Which  Reafoningis  confirmed  by  obferving 
farther,  that  all  Reprefentations  affedt  us  more 
or  lefs  according  as  they  bear  Relation  to  our 
felves  in  Nearnefs  or  Similitude :  Thus  we  are 
more  affedted  by  Things  animate  than  the  in- 
animate, by  Beafts  more  than  Infefts,  by  hu- 
man 
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man  Creatures  more  than  Beafts ;  among  Men 
by  thofe  of  our  own  Country  more  than  by  Fo- 
reigners, ftill  more  by  thofe  who  are  in  like 
Circumftances  of  Age,  Fortune,  Rank,  Rela-  . 
tion.  The  Origin  whereof  can  be  no  other 
but  this  fecret  Reference,    which  we  always, 

.  however  unperceived,  make  to  our  felves,  con- 
fidering  theie  Events  as  more  or  lefs  probable 
to  become  one  Day  our  own  Concernments. 

This  Power  of  working  upon  us  by  engage-    - 
ing  our  Paffions  is  that  which  conftitutes.  the 
whole  Charm  of  the  imitative  Arts  ;  and  it  is 
yet  more  ftrong  in  Eloquence  than  in  any 
other:  My  Reafon  for  thinking  fo  is  thi?. 
Distresses  reprefented  in  Poefy  and  Paint- 

#  ing  are  the  Sufferings  of  Perfons,  who  never 
had  Being,  or  long  ago  ceafed  to  have.     Now 
although  in  contemplating  thefe  the  Mi^  per- 
ceiveth  Satisfadion,  namely,  that  which  f* ature 
hath  annexed  to  the  Exercife  of  the  Paffions; 
yet  hath  it  intimately  prefent  with  it  a  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  being  unreal,  feigned,  or  paflr*  , 
It  is  true,  it  endeavoureth  to  fupprefs  the  actu- 
al View  hereof,  and  gives  itfelf  up  induftrioufly 
to  the  pleafing  Delufion  prefented   before  it. 
Notwithftanding,  this  it  cannot  fo  entirely  fup-     . 
prefs,  but  that  a  Senfe  thereof  ftill  accompanies 
the  Mind  through  all  it's  Motions ;  it  perceiveth 
it's  own  Safety,  and  beholdeth  the  Danger  from 
a  Ppint  beyond  it's  Reach  5  or,  at  moft,  the  De- 
ception is  momentary,  in  fome  great  Crifis,  and 
vanishing  inftantly  enhances  the  returning  Plea- 
fure  of  refle&ing  on  one's  own  Security. 

M  2  The 
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The  Cafe  is  different  in  Eloquence.  It's 
End  being  to  perfuade,  to  exhort  or  deter  Men 
by  prefenting  a  View  of  real  Advantages  or  Evils 
involving  themfelves,  it  is  altogether  free  from 
Delufion.  The  Paflions  it  excites  being  groijtad- 
ed  in  Truth  muft  be  more  forcible:  Yet  they 
have  pot  the  Difad vantage  of  Reality  in  giving 
Pain,  becaufe,  it's  Aim  being  to  redrefe  or  pre- 
vent Evils,  it  always  mixeth  Hope,  and  foften$ 
the  Impreflion  :  If  it  terrify  by  exhibiting  the 
ill  or  threatening  State  of  Affairs,  it  tells  you  at; 
the  fame  Time  how  to  remove  or  ^void  the  Evil ; 
it  joins  the  Pleafure  of  Fi&ion  to  the  Force  of 
Truth;  To  which  we  may  add,  That  in  the 
Other  Arts  there  is  fome  Mixture  of  Weaknefs 
ip  giving  Way  to  the  Pat  be  tick  $  and  although 
we  willingly  refign  ourfelves  to  a  Deceit  thus  * 
agreeable,  yet  we  are  confcious,  that  herein  w$ 
indul^  to  the  Imperfection  of  our  Nature.  In 
Eloquence  there  is  not  this  Diminution.  The 
Paflions  raifed  here  are  according  to  our  natural 
Frame,  they  fpring  from  Reality,  and  are  the 
Minifters  of  Juftice :  The  Pleafure  is  pure  with- 
out Allay,  the  Paflions  are  exercifed,  and  for  a 
worthy  End.  From  whence  my  Inference,  that 
Eloquence  hath  a  Power  over  the  Paflions  fupe- 
lior  to  that  of  Poefy,  Painting,  or  any  of  the 
imitative  Arts. 

i€  But  why  fliould  there  be  this  Application 
cc  to  the  Paflions  ?   May  it  not  be  an  Abufe  ? 
€€  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  appeal  to  the 
s "  Underftanding  only  ?" 
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The  Anfwer  is  not  difficult. 
As  the  End  of  Eloquence  is  Perfuafion,  and, 
ihi&Iy  fpeaking,  all  Perfuafion  ought  to  he 
founded  in  Convidlion  alone,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowleged,  that  all  Addrefs  to  the  Pafiions  is 
grounded  in  the  Imperfedion  of  Mankind ;  it 
is  faulty  if  not  necenary.  If  our  Hearers  were 
always  ferious,  attentive,  knowing,  and  unpreju- 
diced, we  fhouldhave  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay 
Truth  before  them  in  it's  own  genuine  Shape : 
But  as  Men  actually  are,  we  find  it  neceflary, 
not  only  to  (hew  them  what  is  right,  but  to  make 
Ufe  of  all  the  Skill  we  have,  to  indijce  them  fted- 
faftly  to  behold  it.  In  every  publick  Aflembly 
fome  are  ignorant,  many  wandering  in  their 
Thoughts,  or  otherwife  intent,  not  few  biafled, 
and  all  indolent  and  quickly  fatigued,  Impedi- 
ments which  every  Speaker  muft  ftudy  to  re- 
move, or  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Caufe  will  but 
little  avail :  Truth  hath  Enemies  within,  who 
would  bar  up  every  Avenue  againft  her  5  you 
muft  raife  up  Friends  there,  if  you  feek  to  have 
Admiffion  granted  to  her. 

Now  this  being  not  the  Frailty  of  particular 
Perfons,  but  the  State  and  Frame  of  human 
Nature,  the  Orator  who  would  attempt  to  per- 
fuade  upon  Principles  of  fevere  Reafon  muft  be 
for  the  moft  Part  unfuccefsful.  His  Fate  would 
be  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Politician 
who  fhould  deal  with  Men  as  if  they  were  per- 
fe&lyjuft,  and  ground  all  his  Schemes  upon  a 
Suppofition  of  univerfal  Probity. 

Thb 
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The  Philofophy  of  the  Stoicks  was  built  on  a 
Foundation  of  this  Kind,  requiring  a  confum- 
mate  unmixed  Virtue,  and  (hutting  out  all  Paf- 
fion  as  weak  and  faulty  ?  What  was  the  Con- 
fequence  ?  As  their  Philofophy  was  falfe,  their 
Writings  were  dry  and  difgufting ;  neither  of ' 
them  could  obtain  it's  true  End,  That  could 
not  reform,  nor  Thefe  perfuade. 

Address  to  the  Paflions  being  thus  necefla- 
ry,  the  firftQueftion  fit  to  be  confidered  is,— 
*'  How  may  we  beft  fucceed  in  this  Defign  ?" 

The  great  Mafter  in  his  Rhetorick  anfwers ; 
Make  yourfelf  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Nature  of  thefe  Paflions.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe,  he  delivers  a  very  accurate  Account  of 
them,  fo  far  as  they  fall  within  the  Purpofe  of 
an  Orator :  And  this  Part  of  his  Work  cannot 
be  too  carefully  ftudied  by  all  who  feek  to  ar- 
rive at  this  Knowledge  :  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  all  the  Induftry  of  modern  Ages  hath  ad- 
ded little  that  is  confiderable  to  his  Difcoveries 
on  this  Head. 

But  the  Knowledge  which  may  be  acquired 
by  Precepts,  however  right  and  judicious,  can- 
not alone  fuffice  to  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  an 
Orator.  You  muft  add  your  own  Obfervation. 
Look  within.  What  is  it  that  raifeth  your  Love 
or  Hatred,  Indignation  or  Pity,  that  toucheth, 
warmeth,  tranfporteth  ?  Compare  with  it  the 
EiFe&s  which  you  fee  produced  in  others.  From 
hence  you  fhall  learn  By  Degrees  to  know  the 
true  Sources  of  each  Paflion,  to  make  Allow- 
ance 
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ance  for  the  Variety  of  Tempers  and  Grcum- 
ftances,  and  thus  you  fhall  nit  upon  the  right 
Path,  which  opens  to  you  the  human  Heart. 

Upon  looking  back  on  what  hath  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  Ledfcure,  the  Novelty  of  Part  may, 
I  fear,  want  an  Apology :  Permit  me  to  add  a 
few  Words  to  that  Purpofe. 

The  Knowlege  of  our  own  Frame,  of  die 
human  Mind,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  Search  in- 
to it  is  therefore  right.  But  Difficulties  that 
feem  to  be  infuperable  quickly  flop  our  Progrefs, 
and  appear  to  difcourage  all  fuch  Attempts. 
Concerning  which,  however,  we  ought  to  re- 
mark, thatthefe  interrupt  not  the  Search  in 
Points,  £o  far  as  we  can  judge,  really  ufeful :  It 
is  a  Spirit  of  mere  Speculation  and  Curiofity, 
that  pufheth  Enquirers  into  abftrufe  Qu/efHons. 

Cast  your  Eyes  on  the  Performance  of  Ari- 
fiotle  in  the  Point  before  us.  He  though  by  no 
Means  an  Enemy  to  Subtilty,  yet  conhneth  his 
Refearches  to  the  Object,  Qualities,  and  out- 
ward Circumftances  of  the  Paffions  5  and  from 
thence  layeth  down  Rules  for  the  Orator, 
as  eafy  as  they  are  fure.  Modern  Meta- 
phyficiahs  endeavouring  to  go  beyond  thefe 
bounds  have  intangled  themfelves  in  endlefs 
Perplexity. 

Aware  of  this',  yet  willing  to  gratify  a  Cu- 
riofity in  fome  Meafure  jufHfied  by  Cuftonji  «,  I 
have  attempted  to  find  a  Clue  which  might 
guide  our  Steps  through  this  Labyrinth :   And 

however 
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however  probable  I  may  think  my  own  Noti- 
ons, yet  I  do  not  expert  a  general  Affent  to  them. 
Where  Men  wander  in  Twilight  without  a  cer* 
tain  Road,  each  may  well  be  allowed  to  chufe 
his  own  Path.  The  following  Reflection  how- 
ever, before  you  condemn,  let  me  intreat  you 
to  make. 

Ask  ypurfelves ;  In  the  many  Treatifes  on 
this  Subjeft,  in  Difcourfe  where  it  hath  been 
mentioned,  what  havq  we  read  or  heard  ?  How 
are  the  Paflions  defcribed  or  defined  ?  As  Mo- 
difications of  the  Mind,  Emotions,  Agitations, 
Inftinds  $-*- Words  either  vague  or  metaphori- 
cal, conveying  none,  or  no  clear  Meaning. 

Take  them  now  in  this  Point  of  View.— 
We.eafily  conceive  two  Powers  or  Adtions  of 
the  Mind,  Under/landing  and  Will  Under  the 
firft  are  ranged  all  the  Modes  of  Thought ;  Per- 
ception, Imagination,  Reafoning :  Under  the 
feeond  all  practical  Determination  framed 
thereon,  from  the  firft  fimple  Motion  of  Aflent, 
or  Preference,  to  the  moft  rapid  Impetus  of  De- 
lire,  or  Averfion ;  comprehending  all  the  Affec- 
tions and,  Paflions,.  often  fo  voluminoufly  and 
obfeurely  defcribed.  Here  is  Order,  Plainnefs, 
Simplicity ;  from  whence  it  feems  agreeable  to 
Nature,  fimple  in  Caufes,  however  abundant 
and  various  in  Effefts. 

But  whether  or  how  far  this  Speculation  is 
true f and' folid,  I  leave  to  your  Judgments; 
adding  this  only ;  that  however  that  he,  the 
main  Ppint  is  not  greatly  affected  thereby :  The 

raflions 
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Paffions,  with  refpeft  to  the  Influence  Oratory 
hatH  over  them,  may  be  fufliciently  known  bv 
confidering  them  as  the  great  Mailer  hatn 
done ;  and  the  Rules  herein  remain  the  fame. 
The  firft  of  which  we  have  mentioned.—— 
c<  Obferve,  which,  of  what  Kind  and  Turn,  arfc 
"  the  Parages,  that  rhoft  afFed  yourfelves  and 
"  others;  from  thence  take  your  Dire&ion." 


LEC 
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Lecture  the  Eleventh. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Foregoing. 

WE  (hall  lay  down  as  a  fecond  Rule  the 
Precept  moft  generally  recommended 
and  infilled  upon,  without  which  nothing 
fhould  be  attempted,  nothing  of  Moment  can 
be  accompli/hed  in  this  Way,  thus  cxpreffed 
by  the  Poet, 

JSi  vis  mejlere>  dolendum 
Primum  ipfi  tibi. 

"  Be  yourfelf  poffeffed  with  the  Paflion  you 
cC  would  excite." 

How  would  you  receive  a  Perfon  {peaking 
upon  a  Subjedt  of  the  utmoft  Importance  with 
Coldnefs  and  Phlegm  5  or  bemoaning  a  griev- 
ous Calamity  with  an  Air  and  Tone  of  the 
calmeft  Unconcern  ?  Would  you  not  turn  away 
from  him  as  a  Deceiver ;  of  at  lead  defpife  him 
as  a  Trifler  uaworthy  of  Attention  ? 

PLUTARCH  relates  a  Paffage  of  De- 
moftbenes  very  apt  to  this  Purpofe.  A  Citizen  of 
Athens  came  to  this  Orator,  befeeching  him  to 
plead  his  Caufe  againft  one,  by  whom  he  had 
been  treated  with  great  Cruelty.  As  the  Per- 
fon 
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ion  made  his  Complaint  with  an  Air  and  Stile 
of  perfedt  ColdneJs  and  Indifference,  <c  This 
"  Affair  cannot  be  as  you  reprefentit*,  (aid  the 
"  Orator  5  you  have  not  fuffered  hard  Ufage/' 
u  How,"  anfwers  the  other,  raifing  his  Voice, 
and  with  the  utmoft  Emotion,  "  I  not  harfhly 
"  uled !  Inot  ill  treated  !"— "  Nay,  now/'  faid 
Demq/lbenes,  "  I  begin  to  believe  you, — That  is 
€i  die  Form,  that  the  Language  of  an  injured 
c<  Man. — I  acknowledge  the  Juftice  of  your 
"  Caufe,  and  will  be  your  Advocate/' 

Nature  hathfo  framed  us,  that  all  ftrong 
Paflions  /lamp  themfelves  upon  the  outward 
Form.  They  are  vifible  in  the  Air  of  the 
Countenance,  in  every  Gefture  and  Motion. 
The  Ufe  or  final  End  of  which  Constitution  is 
very  evident ;  that  our  Paflions  may  be  com- 
municated. Thefe  form  a  Kind  of  natural 
Eloquence,  which,  without  the  Help  of  any 
other,  is  moft  powerful  in  winning  over  the 
Spe&ator,  fpreading  as  if  by  Contagion.  Hence, 
in  Perfons  altogether  illiterate,  Grief  and  Anger 
burft  out  in  Exclamations  more  affe&ing  than 
the  moft  confummate  Power  of  Speaking,  un- 
aflifted  by  that  inward  Impulfe,  can  furnifli, 
becaufe,  flowing  fre(h  from  the  Heart,  theVoice 
of  Truth  and  Nature. 

From  hence  we  mjty  account  for  the  remark- 
able Difference  between  the  Effects  produced 
by  extemporary,  and  by  premeditated  Dif- 
courfes.  A  Difcourfe  prepared  before-hand, 
although  regular  in  it's  Metnod,  juft  ip  the  Sen- 
timents, pure  in  the  Stile,  fhall  yet  move  and 

pleafe 
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pleafe  lcfs  than  one  fpoken  off-hand,  which  is 
defective  in  all  thefe ;  becaufe  this  latter,  in- 
frared by  the  Occafion,  proceedeth  diredUy  from 
toe  Heart,  from  a  Mind  agitated  by  the  fame 
Paffions  which  the  Speaker  would  raife  in  his 
Audience.  This  Efrc&  is  taoft  obfervable  in 
Replies,  where,  the  Matter  being  unexpected, 
the  Anfwerer  is  rouzed  and  warmed  With  fuch 
Heat  as  enliveneth  his  Difcourle,  animateth  his 
Form  and  Adtion,  and  carries  the  Flames  which 
glow  in  his  Bread  into  thofe  of  his  Hearers. 
The  former  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  Statue, 
wrought  by  vail  Labour  and  Skill  into  the  trueft 
Symmetry,  yet  hath  it  not  half  the  Graces  of 
this  other*  thofe  inimitable  Graces,  which  Life 
giveth  to  a  Body  lefs  perfe&ly  proportioned. 

The  fame  Principles  fhewlikewife  theTrttth 
of  a  Rule  often  repeated ;  "  That  an  Orator 
"  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  good  Man/*  You 
cannot  be  much  affe&ed  by  what  he  fays,  if 
you  do  not  look  upon  him  to  be  a  Man  of  Pro- 
bity, who  is  in  earneft,  and  doth  himfelf  be- 
lieve what  he  endeavoureth  to  make  out  as  cre- 
dible to  you. 

Is  it  not  from  hence,  that  there  have  been 
Times  in  which  the  Words  publick  Spirit, 
Good  of  the  Community,  Love  of  one's  Coun- 
try, occurring  often  in  a  Difcourfe,  however 
ufed,  have  yet  been  treated  with  fome  Degree 
of  Scorn  or  Ridicule  ?  Why  ?  Becaufe  thefe 
Terms,  naturally  rfeprefenting  very  noble  Ideas, 
and  fublime  Springs  of  A&ion,  had  been  fullied, 
contaminated,  as  it  were  profaned  by  Tongues, 

where 
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where  the  Heart  was  governed  by  corrupt,  bafe, 
and  mercenary  Principles. 

A  very  material  Queftion,  relating  to  the 
Subje&  before  us,  is  this ;  c<  Upon  what  Qcca- 
"  fions  may  an  Orator  moft  properly  employ 
"  this  Branch  of*his  Art ;  addrefs  himfelf  to 
«  the  Paffions  ?" 

In  Anfwef  to  which  obferve,  firft,  Where 
a  Perfon  is  called  upon  to  fpeak  on  a  Point  of 
Importance  before  one  or  few  chofen  Judges  of 
acknowleged  Skill  and  Integrity,  he  ought  to 
be  very  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Pathetick : 
Becaufe  here  theDifcovery  of  Truth  being  the 
only  End  in  View,  and  Reafon  being  the  only 
certain  Guide  leading  to  that  End,  every  De- 
viation from  it,  every  Appeal  to  Paflion  will  be 
looked  upon  by  fuch  Men  as  an  Attempt  to  de- 
ceive, will  therefore  offend,  cannot  fail  of  raife- 
ing  fome  Prejudice  againft  the  Speaker,  and  it 
is  likely  againft  the  Caufe  which  he  pleadeth. 

This  Fault  beepmes  unpardonable,  if  the 
Caufe  be  good*  It  is  then  like. to  the  painting 
over  a  fair  Face,  deftroying  real  Beauty  by  arti- 
ficial Embellifhment.  In  fuch  Circumftances  a 
natural,  clear,  well  methodized  Explanation  of 
the  Cafe  is  the  onlyjuft  perfwafive  Eloquence* 

A  very  different  Conduit  is  required  in  thofe 
who  fpegk  before  a  large  Audience,  as  in  a  po- 
pular Aflembly.  Here  Addrefs  to  the  Paffions 
is  not  only  allowable,  but  neceffgry.  For  the 
firft  Thing  to  be  compafled  is  to  gain  their  At- 
tention. And  this  you  cannot  4b  well  effect  in 
*ny  Way,  4$  by  inf^atipgyourfetf  into  then;. 

At- 
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Affe&ion.  The  Multitude  is  wonderfully  quick, 
I  might  fay  raih,  in  forming,  Judgment.  They 
l\ave  not  Patience  to  mark  die  Series,  and  wait 
for  the  End  of  an  Argument.  There  muft  be 
fomewhat  agreeable  to  allure  them  on  j  dry 
Truth  quickly  difgufts  them.  To  make  them 
liften,  you  muft  affedt  them. 

Again.  Suppofe  this  firft  Point  accomplish- 
ed, that  they  are  attentive  :  Yet  the  greater 
Number  cannot  comprehend  a  Chain  of  clofe 
Argument.  They  cannot  retain  in  their  Me- 
mory the  feveral  Steps,  and,  before  you  come 
to  draw  your  Conclulion,  the  whole  Series  of 
Proofs  is  vanished.  Lay  your  Thoughts  in  the 
jufteft  Order,  exprefs  mem  with  all  poflible 
Clearnefs  $  yet,  if  there  be  many  Arguments,  or 
.of  various  Kinds,  they  cannot  apprehend  them ; 
Attention  becomes  painful;  they  cannot  un- 
derftand,  and  will  not  liften. 

Some  Difference  in  this  Rule  muft  however 
be  fuppofed,  where  the  Genius  of  the  People 
before  whom  you  fpeak  is  very  different.  The 
lefs  improved  and  polifhed  an  Audience  is,  the 
more  needful  is  the  Pathetick.  Critkks  attri- 
bute to  this  Difference,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
Unlikenefs  between  Demofibenes  and  Cicero  : 
The  Athenians,  by  Nature  the  moft  acute  of  all 
the  Greeks y  by  a  long  and  careful  Cultivation  of 
Arts,  had  become  in  general  attentive,  curious, 
and  judicious :  Whereas  the  Romans  t  engaged 
from  the  Birth  of  their  State  in  perpetual  Wars* 
had  not  until  very  late  applied  themfelves  to 
Arts  and  Sciences,   and  were  of  Confequence 

far 
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far  left  polite  and  difcerning ;  which  made  it 
requisite  for  an  Orator  here  to  dire&  hinjfdf 
more  to  die  Paffions,  than  was  needful  at 
Athens*  more  perhaps  than  would  have  pleaied 
there.  Not  that  the  Greek  is  really  left  pa- 
thetick,  but  he'  concealeth  it  more,  and  inter* 
weaveth  more  and  clofcr  Arguments. 

This  Kind,  the  Pathetick,  feems  more  efpe- 
cially  requifite,  where  die  Defign  of  the  Speak- 
er is  to  vindicate  and  recommend  the  Caufe  of 
Religion  and  Virtue.  Inftrudion  is  indeed  the 
firft  Thing  neceffary,  to  which  Purpofe  the  Pa- 
thetick is  ufelefs,  nay  improper.  But  that  Part 
is  ufually  not  difficult. 

The  natural  Notions  of  Mankind  lead  them 
fo  ftrongly  to  diftinguifh  what  is  good,  that 
fhort  Dire&ions,  few  Proofs  are  fufficient : 
The  Hardfhip  is,  to  engage  them  heartily  in 
the  Purfuit  of  that  which  they  know,  and  ac- 
knowledge to  be  right.  Here  it  is  the  Orator 
is  to  open  the  whole  Sails  of  his  Eloquence,  to  * 
wake,  to  rouze,  to  {hake  the  Soul  *  to  hold 
out  Rewards  and  Punishments,  Promifes  and 
Threatnings,  alternately  to  encourage  and  ter- 
rify, to  raife  Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Shame,  Hope, 
Angutth,  Rembrfe.  To  fearch  the  deepeft  Re- 
cedes of  the  Heart.  To  enter  as  it  were  into 
the  Soul,  and  like  the  facred  Orator  [a]f  to 
make  a  Governor  amid  all  the  Pomp  and  Power 
of  his  Office,  hardened  befides,  and  grown  old 
in  Sin, — to  make  him  tremble  [6].  For  the 
Paffions  flanding  for  the  moll  Part  in  Oppofi- 

tion 
[*]  St  Paul.       [£]  Felix  trembled.. 
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tion  to  Virtue,  you  muft  find  a  Counterpoize 
to  tjbem  in — Pamoqs :  Without  thefe,  Reafon 
is  a  weak  Sqvereign  without  Forces :  In  .gain- 
ing her,  you  gaii*  only  a  Name,  a  Shew  of 
Authority  j  Power  and  A&ivity  are  on  the  op- 
pofite  Side. 

What  hath  been  faid  feems  to  prove  unan- 
fwerably  the  Truth  of  a  Point  beforementioned, 
•  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Neceffity  of  fpeaking  to  the 
Paflions  y  a  Point  which  I  now  return  to,  be- 
caufe  there  are  many  who  aflert  that  an  Orator 
fhould  feek  to  prove  only,  not  to  move ;  a 
Miftake  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  fets  out  upon 
a  worthy  Principle,  the  Love  of  Truth,  and  can 
recommend  itfelf  by  the  Sandtion  of  great 
Names.  But  furely  the  Patrons  of  this  Opinion 
forget  that  Paffion  belongeth  a>s  truly  to  the  Na- 
ture of  Man  as  Reafon,  and  however  abufed, 
and  by  that  Abufe  rendered  pernicious,  was 
riven  for  ufeful  Purpofes,  and  is  capable  of  an* 
lwering  them.  What  then,  fhail  we  totally 
reject  it ; — or  rather  fhould  we  not  apply  our- 
felves  to  regulate  ?  There  is  befides  a  View  in 
which  this  Matter  hath  not,  .as  I  remember, 
been  confidered,  and  yet  I  think  it  may  help 
in  throwing  in  Light  upon  it. 

Men  have  generally  looked  upon  Reafon  as 
wholely  difHnd:  from,  indeed  for  the  moft  Part 
as  oppofite  to  Paffion :  Becaufe  the  Confequence 
of  fuch  Oppofition  is  exceedingly  bad  when  it 
doth  happen,  they  regard  them  only  in  that 
Light  of  Oppofition.  Wherein  there  is  Mif-. 
take.    For  undoubtedly  very  often,  I  might  fay 

for 
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for  the  m$$.  JPait,  tfrete,  is  an!  intiafe^.Cc^- 
ittxion,  be^eoLthem:;t  fo  that  you  ;ca»nQt 
njalfiB/gny  ftropg  fopirsJlian  updone,,  without 
affedting  ]th?  other,  j :  Anr  IflftWce  inay  beft  .ex- 
plain m£  Meanfcg^  .     _     .\   _      , 

I)EAf05r^^iVlJSjy.unckrtak«5.itt);ftirttp   . 
jhig  MenUmtQfafkt  hted  againft  ^///>i  at . 
&atTjmeittS|*r^  ^SUjJp&fe 

jthfi  .Qjfatoy  to  have  d<$vfei;ed  hia  Sphtimerttsf.oti 
.^{Occ£fiQn  in  the  phahafli  <tixofc]m48nied 
Manner,  inufV  not^tfeg  ;bare\  Enunaeration.tif 
Rbilifj  former  A#lon3,  of  JbistlPr*i^K  Diffimur 
lsfcipn,  of  hi*  JwYiag:-Cpjtttptod.i^k.AJli^, 
their  owr\  Mig^fk^t^jmilQr^ors,  much  paor& 
the;  Relation  of  his*ma©y  ^dark,Defigri$.  "t^d 
Plot?  to  ;rob  thkA  *>£ .their  GJoty*.  their  Xefriw 
tory,  their  Liberties,  have  raifed  wJint  Indig* 
nation  in  their  Breads  ? .Was  it  pofliWe  to  pro- 
duce the  feveral  Arguments  offered  by  .the 
Cqnjun&ufe,  fo  as  juft  taoirender  them  intellig '» 
ble,  \vithout  working  thisEifejdl? 

Let  iis  now  fay,  that  you,  on  -the  other 
Hand,  aim  at  ftriking  the  PaffiOns  only :  If  you 
do  this  with  Skill,  you  muft  Without  defigning 
it  convince.  Here,  alfo'the  fame  "Orator  fur- 
niflieth  an  Example/ 

Intending  to  inflame  the  Minds  of  his 
Hearer$  with  Hatred  againft  M/c bines,  his  Ad- 
verfary,  he  defaces  the  Character  of  this  Man  5 
h\$  Youth  infamous,  his' Manhood  fadious, 
mean,  flagitious  j .  adds  Venality,  Calumnies, 
Treapheiy,  complfcated  Treaibns ;  he  paints, 
amplifies,,  ipve«hs;rr-Nowdonotth«Jfe.Cl«u'ges 
*     *    N  by 
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by  kindling  Indignation,  Avcrfion,  Horror 
againft  his  Accufer,  tend  direftly  to  acquit 
himfelf  ?  Could  you  feel  any  of  thefe  Paflions 
without  an  Inclination  to  believe  the  Innocence 
of  the  Accufed  ?  And  doubtlefs  they  had  an 
a&ual  Influence  in  the  Event. 

I  might  eafily  point  out  the  Source  of  this 
Miftake,  by  recurring  tothe  Reafoning  in  my 
laft  Lecture,  the  evil  Habit  there  mentioned 
of  confidcring  the  Underftanding,  and  Will,  and 
Paflions,  not  only  as  difHndt  A&ions  of  the  fame 
Agent,  the  Mind,  but  as  diftinft  Agents  j  whence 
that  imaginary  Independence,  Rjvalfhip,  En-  * 
mity,  fo  much  and  confufedly  talked  of:  But 
I  fhall  not  now  return  to  metaphyfical  Difqui- 
fition,  in  which  I  fear  I  may  have  been  thought 
to  have  then  dwelt  too  long.  This  Inference 
is  clear  and  fufficient  to  my  Purpofe.  "  We 
c<  fhould  not  feek  imprudently  to  feparate  what 
"  Nature  hath  framed  infeparable  The  Art 
c<  of  Perfwafion,  preferring  Reafbn,  cannot  yet 
€l  rejedt  Paflion,  becaufe  very  often  the  clofeft 
c<  Reafon  neceflarily  afledeth  Paflion  5  the 
c<  deepeft  pathetick  convinceth  Reafon/* 

It  remains  to  fini/h  my  Deiign,  that  I  fhould 
point  out  fbme  Cautions,  very  ufeful  to  be  ob- 
served in  Attempts  to  move  the  Paflions. 

Firji,  "  Consider  well  whether  the  Point 
iC  you  are  to  diicourfe  upon  requires  or  may 
"  admit  of  the  Pathetick."  It  is  obvious,  that 
there  are  many  Subjects  which  do  not;  the 
.  Value  of  one,  it's  Circumftances,  Nature  may 
render  that  Treatment  improper.    For  certainly 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  more  dilgufting  to  an  Audience 
than  to  obferve  a  Speaker  torturing  himfelf  and 
thetiv  in  order  to  aflfett  them  mightily  *on  a 
Subjeftpf  fmall  Importance.  As  again  it  muft 
be  ah.  unpleafing  DifappQintment  to  be  paid 
Vrith  Exclamations  arid  Vehemence  of  Sound, 
wheretheyexpedtfolid  Argument  The  Rule 
fe,  reflect  thus  within  yburfelf  befbrcyou  begin'; 

"  If  another  were  to  fpeak  on  this  Ppjnt?, 
u  how  would  I  wifh  him  to  treat  of  it  ?" 
41  Should  I  defire  to  be  inftrudted  c>r  movecf, 
*c  pleafed  or  convinced  ?  Aft  thou  accordingly/ 

Another  material  Obfervatiqn  not  always 
kdtatfttd  to  is,  that  "  IRie  principal  Regard 
JC  fhould  ever  be  paid  to  Reafqn.1  ~Ta,per- 
cc  fuade  you  ftiould  convince."  C6nvi6Hon 
indeed  need  not,  nay'  cannot  always  be '  brought 
about  by  a  Chain  of  ftrid:  Argument,  which  few 
can  perfectly  comprehend,  and  yet  fewer  are 
difpofed  to  liften  to:  'But  in  all  Cafes  the 
Ground- work  muft  be  R'eafon.  Thjs  fliQuld 
be  the  Bafis ;  upon  which  ybu  may  ntife  what- 
foever  you  think  conducive  to  your  Purpofe,  of 
Ornament  or  Pathetick ;  but  this  it  is,  which 
muft  give  Strength  and  Confidence  to  your 
Difcourie.  Without  this  the  moft  enlivened 
and  moft  magnificent  Oration  is  but  like  thofe 
Fabrkks  which  appear  fometimes  in  theGlouds, 
that  the  firft  Blaft  of  Wind  difperfeth  into 
lhapelefs  Air.      J    .    ' 

Th!e  Ground  of  this  Remark  is  in  human 
Nature:  ;  We  are  confcioW  that  Reafon  is  the' 
governing  Principle  of  our  Nature,    that  we 

N  2  0      ought  - 
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ought  to  be  direded  by  it  alone.  It  is  true,  we 
often  prefer  Paffion,  we  often  follow  it  in  Con- 
tradiction to  Reafon :  Yet  we  well  know,  that 
tn  fo  doing  we  err.  Hence  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  Kind  of  Indignity,  that  others  fhould  appeal 
diredly  to  our  Pamons $  we  regard  them  as 
TPerfons  who  feek  to  take  Advantage  of  our 
Weaknefs ;  whp  delpife,  or  mean  tp  deceive 
us. 

Hence  follows  a  third  Rule.  cc  Let  your 
c<  Addrefs  to  the  Paffions  be  as  fhort  as  it  con* 
*«  veniently  may,  fortwoReafons,"  both  upon 
the  laft  mentioned  Account,  that  you  may  be- 
(low  more  Time  and  Care  upon  the  rational 
Part :    And  likewife,  becaufe  Nothing  more 

guickly  tires  and  difgufts  than  Addrefles  of  this 
ort.  The  Paffions,  as  we  have  feen,  were 
given  to  roufe  us  from  Indolence,  to  make  us 
o&ive  and  enterprising.  Hence  they  are  quick, 
lively,  powerful,  but  foon  fubfide.  And  this 
was  gracioufly  ordained,  that,  having  anfwered 
their  End,  they  might  become  weak,  and  eafily 
manageable  by  Reafon.  Wherefore,  "follow 
•*  Nature.  Seek  not  to  keep  long  in  Motion  a 
"  Spring  formed  for  quick,  but  fhort  Attion." 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  beft  Writers, 
that  the  Paffages  which  afFeft  us  moil  are  not 
long  yid  laboured,  but  fhort  fudden  Strokes, 
like  Flafhes  of  Lightning  that  juft  fhine  and 
vanifh.  It  would  be  eafy  to  bring  Iiiftances 
hereof  from  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  Oratprs : 
But  for  the  fake  of  Concifenefs  I  fhall  mention 

only 
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only  feme  few  from  a  Poet,  who  excclleth  all 

others  inthefe  fliort  and  delicate  Touches. 

*  ■ 

Speaking  of  the  Weaknefs  of  Orpheus  in 
looking  back  on  Eurydice,  he  hath  this  very 
affe&ing  Turn, 

[c]  Cum  fubi to  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignofcenda  quidem,     Scirent  si   ignoscerb 

MANES. 

The  following  in  Eurydicfs  Speech  is  hot 
inferior, 

[d]  Itrvalidafque  tibi  tendem,  heu  non  tua ! 

pahnas. 

Much  of  the  fame  Kind  is  that  Wutiful  Re- 
petition concerning  Cajjandra  taken  Captive, 

[e]  Adccelum  tendem  ardentiahminafruftra, 
Lumina,  nam  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas* 

What  a  fine  Image  of  Melancholy  do  thefe 
two  Lines  prefent, 

[/]  Te  dukis  conjux,  TEfilo  in  littore  fecum> 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente,  combat. 

Suck 

•[r]  When  fudden  Madneft  feizM  th'  uncautious  Lover, 
Madncfs,  to  be  forgiv^n,-^-coald  Hell  forgive.      # 

[d]  Stretching  to  thee  her  feeble  Arms,  alas  t 
No  longer  thine  t 

[e]  Railing  in  vain  to  tteav'n  her  fparklingEyes, 
Her  Eyes,  for  Fetters  bound  her  tender  Hands. 

[/]  Thee  deareft  Confort,  on  the  lonely  Shore 
He  fung  ;  with  rifing  Morn,  with  finking  Day, 
Tbee  folitary  fung.  , 
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Such  alfo  \s  that  of  the  young  Greek,  who 
having  followed  Evander  from  Argos  was  killed 
in  Italy.  m 

\g]  Et  dukes  mortem  reminifcitur  Argos. 

.  In  the  Defcription  of  the  Murrain,  what  a 
moving  Circumftance  is  the  following, 

,    [A]  It  trijiis  arator, 

i/lcerentem  cbjungens  fraternd*  tnorte  ju*vencum> 

Atq\  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  ardtra.  . 

And  this  of  Dadalus,  which  I  know  not 
whether  it  can  be  parallelled  in  any  Poet, 

[i].    .         Tu  quofue  magnam 
Partem  opere  in  tantofineret  dolor \  Icare%  baberes\ 
Bis  conatus  erat  ca/us  effingere  in  avro>      ~    . 
Bis  patrice  cecidere  manus, 

Of  this  Kind  is  the  Queftion  of  King  Lfar 
to  Edgar  difguifed  as  a  Lunatick  $ 

€{  What,  have  his  Daughters  brought  him  to 
this  Pafs  ? 
»  <c  Could'ft  thou  fave  Nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give 
them  all?" 


And 


\g]  And  his  lov*d  Argos  rccollefts  in  Death. 

[b]    ,.  Sorrowful 

Departs  the  Hind,  disjoining  from  the  Yoke 
The  StceV  that  mourns  his  Brother's  Death,  and  fix'o* 
In  the  unflnifVd  Furrow  leaves  his  Plow. 

[#]  Thou  too,  O  Icarutf  did  Grief  permit, 
A  Place  in  this  illuftrious  Toil  hadft  found ; 
Twice  be  efTay'd  to  frame  in  living  Qold 
Thy  fall  untimely,  twice  the  Father's  Hands 
Sunk  down.     ■ 
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And  this  of  Macduff, 
"  He  has  no  Children." 

Pity  indeed  is  the  moft  difficult  of  our 
Paflions  to  be  long  kept  up :  It  is  eafily  raifed 
and  ceafpth  inftantly.  For  which  Reafon  we 
may  obferve,  that  fuch  Tragedies  as  turn  chieflv 
upon  Terror  pleafe  more  than  thofe  whicn 
are  calculated  to  move  Compaflion :  The  Im- 
preflion  is  ftronger  and  more  lafting.  Thus 
we  prefer  the  OEdipus  of  Sophocles  before  his 
EleStra,  and  yet  more  before  his  PbiloSfetes  : 
As  indeed  this  feems  to  give  that  Writer  the 
Advantage  over  Euripides,  who  excels  ill  th? 
tender  Paflions. 

For  this  Reafon  Sbakejpear  is  not  only  the 
flrft  of  our  Tragick  Poets,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  him,  with  all  his  Faults  and  Irregularities, 
the  nobleft  Genius  in  that  Form  of  Poefy  which 
ever  appeared.  I  doubt,  whether  human  In-*. 
vention  can'devife  a  Scene  of  more  ftriking 
aftonifliing  Horror,  than  that  which  is  wrought 
up  from  the  Death  of  Banquo> — c<  The  Table's 
full/1 

A  former  Obfervation  leads  to  a  fourth 
Rule;  "  In  fbeaking  to  the  Paflions,  as 
"  much  as  poffible  conceal  your  doing  fo." 
Jt  fhould  be  perceived  only  oy  the  Eflfedts, 
otherwife  it  appears  like  a  Defign  to  deceive, 
and  puts  your  Hearer  on  his  Guard,  To  this 
Purpofe  a  Greek  Critfck  \k\  recommends  the 
Ufe  of  the  Sublime,  as  hiding  the  other  in  it's 
fup?rior  Brightnefs.  But 

[i]  LONCINVS. 
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But  there  is  nothing  m6rc  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  more  deftni^vel^the-JS^p^p^ 
in  ipeaking  to  the-Affe<3tions,:  thaji  Elegancies 
and  Prettin^fies,  fine  'tyrned  P^iods  and!  glit- 
tering (ionpeits.  l  .  .  ,; 
\  In  the  ftfodfl:  of  the  dec^^  Ajffidijon,  or 
ipoft  violent  Anger,  we  meet  with Perfons  in 
thcTragedies  of  Seneca,  declaiming,  fpr  feverpl 
^ines  together,  in  all  the  fententfous  •  WifHom 
of  a  Stoick ;  And  our  own  Poets  do  not  fcruple; 
to  introduce  an  Hero£  expiring  with  ^.florid  Si- 
mile in.hi^  ^Mouth  (t.\.  ,Tlje  Armings  'of  $e+ 
neca  th$  Philofopher^  the  younger  Blinyt  an£ 
the  Declaimers  of  the  lower  fimpdre,  together 
with  Crowds  of  jModtfim  have  been.  b£fi?re 
taken  Notice  of,  as  abounding  with-  Beautips  Cjf 
this  $prt  But  as  in  life,  10  in  Writings,  Ex-r 
(^ellence  conififts  in  following  Nature  j  ana  with-*, 
o^Doubt,  ftrong  Pafllons  express  themfetves 
in  the  moft  unftudied\  and  the  leaff  artificial 
]Vforiner. 

^His  is  fo  tr\ie,   that  not  only  Gaiety  and 
Gawdinefs,  falfe  Decorations  of  Stile,  but  even 
the  true  Ornamentjs  are  little  fuited  to  the  Pa- 
thetick.    The  Sentiments  flhould  be  fuch  as 
^  flow  naturally  from  the  P^ffion,  and  the  Woitds. 

fuch  as  the  jHearer  may  be  likely  to  pals  i>y 
ynnoticed,  that  is,  eafy  and  fimple. 

Jf ehein  it  is,  that  fhe  Greek  Poet  hath  far 
excelled ,  all  his  Followers-  He,  thai  js  &>  ele- 
vated in  his  Sentiments,  fo  lofty  in  his  Stije,  that 
^fcrjbeth  a  battle'  or  Storm  in  lumbers  & 

jounding 

PJ  See  Death  of  Monhzeuma  iq  th«f  Indian  EMperor*  &c, 
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founding  and  rapid  as  the  Images  which  he 
£refcnt$th>  is  here  humble,  and  plain,  and  un- 
adorned. If  yon  would  form  a  right  Notion 
dfhis  Excellence  4lerein,  compare  the  Gom^ 
fdatote  tfl&uryakite  Mtther;  or  $io&  of  Evan- 
Seri  occafioned  by- the  Death  of  their  Sons, 
<wth-theLainent#tio6e  of  Hecuba*  or  with  that 
wfcteh  is;fuperior  to  every  T?hlfl£  of  the  Sort, 
&6  Lamehfcftiott  of  Atdromacbt  jwhen  Hedor 
was  killed;  you  will  fee  hQW  far  thfe  ftrongeft 
Efforts  of  the  mbft  curiotis-and  beautiful  Art 
fillfliort  of-Natiir<J.  '.;■ 

-  'Arip  in  this  <R&pedt  j'  Lafti)\  There  is  one 
Fault  very  :common,  agiinft -which  we  can 
never  be  too°v*ett  jjreptfted  5  that  is,  "  The 
u  perfifting:  Hi*  a;  pametKk  Strain  before  an 
<c  lAiidierted^tifelyunihovefd^  In  which  Qafe 
a  Speaket  not  only  difgufts  and  tijres,  but  ne- 
ver fails  to  &ocom6  ^riffictdous.  ~If  one  ipeak 
<&%and$  .(^fi^'Menioiy;  he  may^eaiily  per- 
dfiive  how  the 'A^iente*  jg  atf«Sfeidi  by^wfibte 
Itearfcs  in  ^iM&u^ta^  If 

he  finds  them  liftlefs  and  unconcerned,  he  may 
lower  his  Tone,  he  may  fhift  his  Sails,  and 
change  his  Courfe :  But  where  you  rely  on  a 
ftudied  Difcourfe,  this  is  impracticable  $  you 
have  engaged  in  a  Career  which  you  muft 
finifh,  however  difgraceful.  For  this  Reafon 
a$  [w]  eminent  Writer  of  our  own  hath  laid 
it  down  as  a  Kind  of  general  Rule,  not  to 
attempt  moving  the  Paffions  in  a  premeditated 
Difcourfe,  becaufe  the  Odds  are  that  you  fail. 

But 

\m\  Dr.  Swift,  Vol.  ift. 
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But  he  feemeth  to  have  carried  this  Matter 
too  far.  This  Effed  indeed  his  Argument 
ought  to  have,  to  make  Men  exceedingly  care- 
ful what  they  offer  to  the  View  of  the  Publick : 
If  you  never  attempt  to  move  the  Pafftons*  yoii 
can  be  at  beft  but  a  tolerable  Speaker :  If  you 
perfift  in  -unfuccefsful  Attempts,  you  become 
ridiculous.  But  between  thefe  two  there  are 
various  Degrees  of  Excellency,  to  which  WQ 
may  and  fhould  afpife. 

The  beft  Advice  which  occurs  to  me  in  thq 
Point  is  this ;  "  Engage  in  no  Caufe  but  fuch 
"  as  you  approve  of:  Study  it  thoroughly.   Be 
«€  finccre.    Poflefs  yourfelf  with  the  Paflion 
you  would  raifeu    Never  fit  down  to  write* 
nor  ftand  up  to  fpeak  but  under  this  Im- 
preffion."    By  thefe  Means  you  may  hope 
to  unite  the  Juftncfs  and  Corre&nefs  of  Study 
to  the  Force  and  Fire  of  extemporary  Elocu- 
tion.   You  fh&U  at  the  fame  Time  pleafe  and 
convince,  inftrudt  and  affedt;  become  Mailer 
both  of  the  Underftanding  and  Papons   of 
your  Hearers, 


cc 
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;  Lecture  the  Twelfth. 

Of  Elocution,  or  Stile. 

EL O QU E  N C E,  as  it  addreffeth  itfelf  to 
the  Sepfes,  comcth  next  to  be  confider- 
ed, — in  this  View  comprehending  chiefly  Elo- 
cution, or  Stile.  Pronunciation,  the  other 
Part,  I  fhall  take  an  Occafion  to  treat  of  here- 
after [*]. 

Here,  as  in  other  Matters,  the  fureft  Way 
of  determining  what  is  right  and  what  is  faulty 
is  to  have  always  in  View  the  End  and  Defign. 
Npw  the  great  End  of  Language  being  to 
comjnunicate  our  Sentiments  for  the  Inftrudtion 
or  Perfwafion  of  other  Men,  it  is  manifeft  that 
the  frft  and  moft  neceffary  Property  is  Cleamefs  : 
Whatever  renders  it  very  difficult  or  dark,  fo 
far  contradi&eth  it's  original  Intention. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  ought  to  employ 
fuch  Words  as  common  Ufe  hath  made  known 
and  familiar. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  our  Language  ought 
to  be  pure.  Becaufe,  whatfoever  departs  from 
the  true  Standard  of  a  Tongue,  is  fo  far  dark. 
Xt  is  befides  offenfive  on  another  Account,  be- 
traying 
[a]  Le$.  azd. 
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fraying  either  Want  of  Knowlege,  or  a  low 
and  bad  Education. 

The  iarae  Principle  leads  "to  a  third' Rule. 
Ci  As  far  as  the  Genius  of  the  Language  admits, 
"  range  Words  in  their  natural  jOtaler."  For 
harfli  and  bold  TranfpofitionS  always  occafion 
Perplexity  in  die  Hearer.  To  this  Fault  the 
Writers  of  the  Roman  Language  feem  pecu- 
liarly liable. 

Another  Fault  oppofite  to  Clearnefs,  which 
modern  Tongues  more  than  the  antient,  our 
awn  perhaps  more  than  the  others, .  cafily  *aH 
into;  is  <f  Elquivocal  ETCpreffion  i"  when  men- 
tioning different  Perfons  or  Things,  it  is  not 
always  plain  which  you  mean,  but  the  feme 
Aftion  or  Attribute  may  be  afcribed  equally  to 
either.  ThisFauhihould  be  carcfuHy  avenaed. 

From  Aefe  Principles  it  followeth,  that  we 
ought  to  Ihun  all  obfolete  Words ;  new  Phrafes 
which  Caprice  is  for  ever  introducing ;  all  low 
Expreffion6 ;  conceited,  'far-fetched,  and  afib&* 
6&  Manners  of  Speech. 
•  It  might  appear  fuperfluous  to  recommend 
Clearne/s,  which  15  the  firft  and  moft  obviottfc 
Quality  requifite  in  Speaking  or  Writing,  if 
Qbfcurky  were  not  a  very  common  Fatdt ; 
May,  and  great  Perfons  among  the  Antietits, 
who  beftowed  incredible  Pains  upon  this  Arti- 
de of  Stfle,  are jxiltiy charged wim it.  Butwe 
fhall  ceafe  to  wonder  hereat,'  if  we  refledt,  that 
thert  are  other  Caufes  of  Gbfcurity,  befide  thofc 
mentioned.  Such  as  regard  the  Thought  alon$ 
I  jhaH  not  infift  upon,  as  being  foreign  to  the 

profent; 
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prefect  Befign.  Within  oui'dWiiSubjdft  theife 
is  a  principal  one, — <c  Thew  Ambition  difficult 
«  totefuppreflfed  hy  the  beft<&f)his,-  ofthibw- 
**  iag  what. one  has  to  fay  our  of  the  common 
"  Form,  of  raifingij  abqV«  tbs  Level  of  £&- 
€<  miliar  Dialed:,  and  of  drawing  the  Notice 
€€  and  Attention  of  the  Hearers.  .. . 

Not  feldom*  theHarmony^iidSouad  of  Pe- 
riods are  die  Speaker's  Obft<a.  The:T|^gbt 
becomes  darkened  by  a  Multitude  of  Wo?ds>: 
An  Exuberance  <rf  Leaves  conceals  the  Flruht: 
This  among  the  Greeks  was  named  the  rffitfick 
Stile  *  to  which  was  6ppofed  the  Atficki  beiri£ 
pure,  terfe,  and  properly  concife; 

But  the  principal  Caufe  of.  Obfeuiity  uh 
Perfons  of  good  Talents  is  that  mentioned  ty 
Horace, 

[h]  "  I  aim  at  Shortnefs,  and  become  ob/cure  * 

They  labour  to  compact  their  Senfe  fo  clofely, 
and  wrap  it  up  in  fo  few  Words,,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unfold  it.  Their  Writings. refeniblc 
an  Army,  whofe  Ranks  are  fo  dole  that  they 
cannot  wield,  their  Arms,  They  contain  valua- 
ble Treafiires,  whdchjtou  ca,nnot  well  gpt  at « 
like  one  who  is  ppflefled  of  great  Wealth,  but 
confifting  wholely  ki  Jewels  5  very  rich,  .but  nit 
for.  common  Ufe*  This  is  in  &me  Degree  ihe 
Chara&erof  Tkucydides  $xi&  Tacitus.  A  Fault, 
which  although  fpringing  from  an  excellent 
Caufe,  fuch  9s  indeed  is  not  to  be  often  appre*- 

hended, 


£4]  ■    Brevis  effe  labors  % 

Obfiurus  fio.    De  Arte  Poet. 
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hended,  yet  ftillit  were  better  that  we  fliould 
avoid. 

There  is  likewife  another  Kind  of  Brevity, 
which  renders  Writings  obfeure,  more  danger- 
ous, becaufe  more  frequent,  not  through  fuper- 
abundance  of  Senfe  and  Parfimony  of  Words, 
but  through  an  Affe&ation  of  Elegance.  Here, 
the  Speaker  affe&s  to  give  to  every  Sentiment  a 
quick,  briflcTurn ;  and  contra&s  his  Expreffi- 
on,  to  make  it  lively  and  pointed.  Thefe 
Perfons  lead  you  on  from  Prettinefs  to  Pretti- 
nefe,  thro'  a  Courts  of  Antithefes,  a  friendly 
Strife  of  Words,  through  a  String  of*  Riddles, 
which  have  juft  Myftery  enough  to  afford  you 
Pleafure  in  finding  them  out;  like  the  Shep- 
herdefs  in  one  of  our  Poets, 

[c]  "  But  feigns  a  Laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 
"  And  by  that  Laugh  the  willing  Fair  is 
found." 

This  is  Pliny ,  Seneca,  and  Florus. 

We  may  compare  the  Difcourfe  of  the  great 
Speakers  of  Antiquity  to  a  River,  fometimes 
flowing  in  a  ftraightLine,  again  winding,  here 
fwift,  there  flow,  as  the  Ground  direfts ;  but 
always  clear,  majeftic,  and  full  to  the  green 
Verge :  On  the  contrary,  the  Speech  of  thefe 
others  is  a  Torrent  rolling  over  Pebbles,  broken 
among  Rocks,  tumbling  down  Cafcades,  here 
and  there  pretty  enough,  but  rattling,  {hallow, 
and  muddy  by  its  own  Agitation. 

Thus 
[r]  Pope's  PaftoraU. 
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Thus  Difcourfe  muft  be  clear — That,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough.  It  fufficeth,  jndeed,  for 
Inftruftion :  But  an  Orator  muft  aim  at  more; 
in  Truth,  he  hath  no  other  Way  of  certainly 
arriving  atjhat,  but  by  aiming  at  more:  For 
what  avails  it  to  be  clear,  unlefs  I  can  make 
you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  attend?  How- 
ever intelligible  I  be,  importeth  not ;  For  you 
will  not  underftand  unlefs  you  liften,  and  you 
will  rarely  liften  if  I  be  no  more  than  intelligi- 
ble. The  Orator  muft  therefore  pleafe  and  move. 
He  muft  to  Perfpicuity  add  Ornament  This 
openeth  to  us  a  very  large  Field.  It  would  be 
impoffible  to  comprehend  all  Particulars:  I 
ihall  fpeak  briefly  of  thofe  which  feem  to  be 
of  moft  Importance,  or  have  been  lefs  copioufly 
treated  of. 

But  the  remaining  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  I 
lhall  confine  to  one  Particular,  introdu&ory  to 
the  reft,  and  very  ufeful  to  be  confidered ;  be* 
caufe  it  may  preferve  from  a  Fault  the  more 
dangerous,  is  deceiving  under  the  Appearance 
of  Beauty,  and  by  that  Means  very  incident  to 
young  Perfons,  who #  are  readily  caught  by 
Show  and  Splendor. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  of  AriJiotle%  which  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  firft  Kind 
of  Writing,  the  moft  antiently  ufed,  was  Poefy. 
Hence,  they  who  firft  began  to  compofe  DiA 
courfes  in  Profe,  which  in  Greece  happened 
about  the  Time  of  the  Perfian  Cyrus,  finding 
Poefy  in  PoiTeflion  of  the  publick  Efteem,  in 
Compliance  therewith  retained  the  Expreffion 

of 
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of  Poefy,  although  they  had  departed  from  its 
Numbers  ;  which  Manner  continued  long ; 
and,  according  to  him,  was  that  of  Gorgias, 
who  was  Co-temporary  with  Socrates ':  And 
thisFadt  is  confirmed  by  feme  little  Fragments 
of  that  Sophift,  remaining  at  this  Day,  which 
are  pompous  and  poetical.  Now  this,  he  ob-* 
ferveth,  was  an  Error.  The  tragic  Poets  tjiem- 
felves  found  it  neceffary  to  lower  the  majeftick 
and  grand  Elocution  which  the  Mufe  had  hi- 
therto made  ufe  of  5  and,  in  order  to  render 
their  Dialogue  natural,  invented  Iambicl^s,  .a 
Meafure  approaching  to  Profe  5  a  convincing 
Argument  that  Orators  fhould  avoid  the  Stile 
peculiar  to  Poets. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  however,  that  this 
Fault,  if  I  may  venture  in  all  Cafes  to  name  it 
fuch,  remained  always  among  Writers,  both 
good  and  bad;  although  from  different  Caqfes. 
The  former  having  their  Imagination  filled 
with  the  Grandeur  of  their  Subjeft,  and  being 
Exceedingly  defirous  to  imprefs  due  Concepti- 
ons of  it  upon  the  Reader's  Mind,  ventured  be- 
yond the  Bounds  of  thtir  Alt,  and  rofe  into 
Expreffions  too  high  and  ardent:  Inftances 
whereof  may  be  obferved  in  Plato  and  Longi- 
nus,  in  Ldvy  and  Tacitus. 

T*he  others,  finding  admired,  and  admiring 
the  Elevation  of  Poefy,  endeavoured  to  copy 
out  in  Profe  her  Ornaments  $  'not  confidering* 
that  thefy  are  Beauties  of  different  Kinds,  and 
die  Embelliihments  of  the  one  deform  the 
other.    This  was  the  Cafe  €>f  Writers  in  the 

Decline 
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Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  that  of 
Multitudes  among  die  Moderns. 

Besides,  they  found  it  much  eafier  to  fcat- 
ter  over  a  Difcourfe  Flowers  here  and  there, 
than  to  give  it  throughout,  it's  due  Spirit, 
Strength,  and  Conftedtioii* 

If  you  fhould  afk,  as  fome  havfc  done, 
€K  What  is  the  GroUnd  of  this  Diftindiion? 
Why  fhould  not  that  which  pleafeth  in  one 
Kind  of  Writing  pleafc?  in  another  ?"  The 
Anfwer  is  eafy:  The  Ends  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, of  Courie  the  Means. 

\d\  The  chief  End  of,  Poefy  is  to  pleafet 
Inftruftion  indeed  contributes,  is  often  neceflary 
to  this  End  j  Inftru&ion  then  is  only  a  fubordi- 
nate  End, — that  is,  the  Means,, 

Whereas  in  Eloquence  the  Reverfe  hereof 
obtains:  It's  chief  End  is  to  inftrud;  and 
Pleafure,  being  often  a  neceflary  Mean  to  In- 
ftru&ion,  becomes  here  a  fubordinate  End, 
The  Truth  of  this  Diftinflion  appears  from 
hence j  that  Poefy,  although  it  fhould  be  in- 
ftru&ive,  yet,  if  it  do  not  pleafe,  is  never  in 
Efteem  as  a  poetick  Work ;  fo  that  Pleafure  is 
it's  chief  End.  On  the  other  Hand,  let  a  Piece 
of  Eloquence  pleaf6  $  if  it  convey  nolnftrutfion, 
it  cannot  be  held  in  Efteem ;  a  Proof,  that  In- 
ftru&ion  is  it's  principal  End.  The  Ends  of 
each  being  thus  fixed   point,  out  die  Means* 

O  and 

[</]  Totumq;  illud  (ludiorum  genu£  ad  oftemationem  eft 

comparatum;  prater  id  quod  viluptatem  so  lam  petit,  &c« 

Quint,  lib.  x  chap.  1.  (de  Pott*  loquitur.) 
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ahd  demonftrate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded. 

The  Stile  of  Poets  is  that  of  certain  Num- 
bers returning,  in  the  fame  Cadence,  at  ftated 
Intervals.  This  Harmony  having  both  Variety, 
and  Rule  is  agreeable  to  die  Ear,  fitted  to  aa 
'  Art,  the  Defign  of  which  is  ta  pleafe.  But  in 
ferious  Speech  fuch  Harmony  would  be  offen^ 
five.  For  where  the  View  is  to  infteuft*  it  . 
muft  appear  too  mvjch  ftudied,  an  Indication  o£ 
fome  Lightnefs  or  trifling  Difpofition  in  the 
Speaker.  Hence  we  arc  offended  at  the  Ca- 
dence of  Verfe  in  a  Profe-work,  becaufc  it  is 
ilot  expedted,  and  thus  difappoints  the  Earf 

We  find  no  lefs  Difference  between  thefe  twa 
Kinds  of  Writing  in  many  other  R  e(pe£ls,  ibme. 
of  which,  chiefly  with  Regard  to  the  Point  in 
View,  Stile,  I  (hall  briefly  enumerate. 

If  he  Method  ufed  by  an  Orator  fhould  be 
natural ;  all  Parts  fhould  be  difpofed  as  much 
as  may  be  in  the  jufteft  Order,  both  Sentiments 
and  Words:  This  Regularity  tends  to  per-' 
fwade,  hath  the  Simplicity  and  ingeriftous  Air 
of  Truth.  Now  Poets  are  by  no  Means  tied* 
down  to  thisExa&nefs;  nay  it  is  fit,  that  they 
fhould  depart  from  it,  .preferring  that  Difpofi- 
tion which  may  ftrike  the  Fancy  and  Ear  moft 
agreeably. 

The  Poet  generally  makes  Choice  of  the 
moftf  founding  Words,  the  moft  pompous  Ex- 
preffions,  as  moft  conducive  to  Harmony:  The 
Orator  is  required  rather  to  avoid  fuch,  as  ap- 
proaching to  Afie&ation.    The  Poet  is  allowed* 

to 
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to  frame  new  Words,  to  revive  old,  that  he 
may  pleafe  by  Novelty,  or  a  venerable  Air  of 
Antiquity :  Such  Licences  are  forbidden  to  the 
Orator,  becaufe  not  readily  underftood  and  un- 
couth. 

•    Again*    The  Poet  is  obliged  to  raife  his 
Stile  above  that  of  Converfation,  and  make  it  in 
Contexture  ai>d  Colour  altogether  different : 
The  Orator  is  for  the  moft  Part  to  come  nesr 
to,  never  td  fpem  induftrioufly  to  avoid  it.    The 
Poet  is  allowed  to  tranlgrefs  the  Bounds  of 
ftridfc  Truth ;  to  raife  his  Images  beyond  Na- 
ture; to  heap  Ornaments  upon  Ornaments ;  to 
crowd  and  vary  his  Figures,  ufing  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  bold ;  to  fport  in  Allegories ;  to  wan- 
der in  Digreffions  \  entertain  with  Comparifons  j    '  . 
Enliven  with  Alliifibns :  His  Tranfitions  may  be 
quick ;  Metaphors  fnay  Jhine  in  every  Line  j 
he  may  extend  Defcriptions,  introduce  as  many 
Perfons  fpeakingas  he  pleafeth,  create  Perfons 
who  never  had  Being  j   in  ftiort,  he  may  em- 
ploy every  Art,  that  can  give  Life,  and  Spirit, 
and  Fire  to  his  Work  5  Fable,  Sentiment,  Fi- 
gure, Painting,  Harmony,  fonorous,  copious, 
glowing  Expreffion. 

In  all  which  Particulars,  the  Orator  is  re- 
ftfained  to  much  narrower  Limits,  He  muft 
confine  himfelf  to  Truth,  at  leaft  to  the  ftri&eft 
Probability ;  muft  be  exceedingly  fparing  irt, 
Digreffions ;  his  .Tranfitions  fhould  be  ufually 
nice,  and  almoft  imperceptible ;  his  Compari- 
fons tend  only  to  illuftrate ;  he  ftiould  rarely 
venture  into  Allegory ;  his  Metaphors  (hbulrf 
O  2  not 
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not  be  frequent,  fcldom  bold ;  Hyperboles  are 
very  dangerous  to  him;  Defcriptions  fhouldbe 
(hoi  t,  and  introduced  only  where  they  feem  ne- 
ceflary  5  his  whole  Stile  fhould  be  pure,  clear, 
modeft  in  its  Ornaments,  removed  if  poflible 
from  all  Appearance  of  Art,  and  feeding  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  Occafion. 
-  As  a  Kind  of  Hluftrtftion  of  what  hath  beert 
faid,  a  little  Specimen  of  this  Difference,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  Paflage  that  I  have  fomc- 
where  met  with,  in  which  the  whole  Senfe  is 
taken  exa&ly  from  the  Roman  Poet,  and  the 
Exprefiion  fo  varied,  as  to  convey  die  Image 
contained  in  his  Verfes  with  fomewhat  of  their 
Spirit,  in  the  Language  of  Profe. 

Sicut  in  wjld>  qualis  tjihac  mftra,  chit  ate 9 
ftjorte  accendantury  ut  funt  mobiles,  pkbis  ani- 
mi,  it  primo  murmur  incertum>  dein  atrox  <cla~ 
mor ,  bine  currant  ad  arma>  vis  vi  repellitur  : 
Sin  afj'urgat  vir/apientid  et  virtute  prachrusy 
extemplofiietur;  Ille  compefcit  iras,  docik/qp  ani- 
mos  jle&it fingitque* 

The  Original,  which  moft  of  you  probably 
recoiled,  (lands  thus ; 

[e]  Ac  veluti  magrw  in  populo  cum  fape  coorfar 
eft 
Sedttio,  favitq;  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 


[e]  As  oft  when  Strife  divides  anuraVotts  State, 
And  the  fierce  Rabble  catch  the  fa&oti3  Heat, 


Stones 
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Jamq;  faces  &  faoca  volant ;  furor  arma  «-, 

tuft  rat: 
At  pietate  gravem  et  mentis  fi  forte  virum  quern 
Gmfpexire%  filent,  arreftifq-,  auribus  aftant : 
Hie  regit  dims  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  Companion 
of  each  particular  Bxpreffion  in  thefe  twoPaf- . 
fages,  wnich  I  think  it  better  to  leave  to  your 
own  Obfervation.  Inftead  of  this  minute  Detail, 
it  ofcured  to  Aie  as  much  better  to  lay  before 
you  an  Inftance  more  at  large,  and  in  our  own 
Language :  With  which  View  I  h*ve  prepared  • 
the  lame  hiftorical  Event,  related  in  the  Man- 
ner firft  of  an  Orator,  then  of  a  Poet.  Although 
the  Strokes  be  lefs  bold,  and  the  Colouring 
much  fijipter,  than  in  correipondjng  Paflages, 
which  might  be  gathered  out  of  the  Works  of 
the  Orators  and  roets  of  Antiquity ;  yet,  if  the 
Proportions  be  kppt  and  the  Characters  rightly 
marked,  tjiis,  however  rude  Workmanship, 
may  anfwer  the  End  propofed,  and  (hew  the 
Difference  between  die  two  Manners  defcribed. 
The  Ufefulnefs  whereof,  the  Advantages  arife- 
ing  to  Eloquence  from  the  Study  and  judicious 
Imitation  of  the  Poets,  I  fhall  take  Occafion 
to  fliew  at  large  hereaften  [/]. 

The  Faft  I  have  chofen  to  relate  in  thefe 
two  Ways  might  appear  incredible,  if  a  parallel 

Event 

Stones  fly  and  Torches ;— Fury  Arms  fupplies ; 
But  if  they  fee  tn  honour'd  Sage  arife 
In  A3  t<f  fpeak;  they  turn  and  Kilning  gaze  * 
He  rules  their  Spirit,  and  their  Rage  allays. 
[/J  Left,  16  and  17. 
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Event  had  not  happened  before,  in  one  pf  our 
own  Colonies  ,  at  Port~rcyai  in  Jamaica  Jg]. 
And  a  Perfonr  then  prefcrved  in  the  fame  won- 
derful Manner,  returned  to  thefe  Iflands,  and 
lived  here  many  Years,  well  known,  and  an 
Objetf  of  great  and  juft  Curiofity.  But  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  Relation  itfelf,  which  runs  tjius  qi 
the  Stile  of  an  Orator. 

The  Plains,  in  which  Lima  the  capital  City 
of  Peru  is  placed,  are  the  moil  beautiful  in  thp 
World.  They  are  of  vaft  Extent,  reaching 
from  the  Foot  of  the  Andes  or  Cordelier-moun- 
t^ins  to  the  Sea  j  and  are  covered  with  Groves 
of  Olive-trees,  of  Oranges,  and  Citrqns ;  wa^ 
tered  by  many  Streams  •,  one  of  the  principal 
among  jvhich,  wafhing  the  Walls  of  JJma, 
falls  into  the  Ocean  at  Callao\  in  which  latter 
Place  is  laid  the  Scene  of  jthe  enfuing  Hiftory- 

To  this  City,  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza*  yet 
an  Infant,  had  cojne  over  with  his  Father  frojn 
old  Spain.  The  Father,  having  horn  many 
noble  Employments  inPeru,  died  much  eftecm* 
ed  and  honoured  rather  than  rich.  This  young 
Gentleman  had  in  early  Youth  conceived. a  very 
ftrong  Paflion  for  Donna  Cornelia  di  Perez} 
Daughter  to  a  very  wealthy  Merchant,  who 
dwelt  in  the  City  of  Callao,  at  that  Time  the 
heft  Port  in  the  whoJe  Weftern  World.. 

But  although  the  young  Lady,    who  was 
reputed  the  moft  accomplished  rerfon  in  the 
Indies*  returned  his  Affection ;  yet  he  met  with 
an  ipfuperabje  Difficulty  \\i  the  Avaric^and  in- 
flexibly 
\£\  Spc  Philofpphr  Tranfaflions,  No.  209.         .     , 
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flexible  Temper  df  the  Father;  who,  preferring 
Wealth  to  every  other  Confideration,  abfolutely 
"rtefiifed  his  Confent.  At  length,  the  unfortu- 
nate Lover  few  himfelf  under  a  Neceffity  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  Country,  the  moft  mifera- 
ble  of  all  Mankind,  torn  away  for  ever  from 
all  that  he  held  moft  dear. 

He  was  now  on  board,  in  the  Port  of  Callao ; 
-the  Ship  ready  to  fail  For  Spain.  The  Winci 
fair.  The  Crew  all  employed ;  the  Paffengers 
Ydoicing  in  the  Expe&atipn  of  feeing  again  the 
Place  of  their  Nativity.  Amid  the  Shouts  and 
Acclamations  with  which  the  whole  Bay  re- 
ibunded,  Mendoza  fat  upon  Deck  alone,  over- 
whelmed with  Sorrow,  beholding  thoTe  Tow- 
ers, in  which  he  had  left  the  only  Perfon  who 
could  have  made  him  happy,  whom  he  was 
never  more  to  behold:  A  Thottfand  tender,  a 
Thoufand  melancholy  Thoughts  poflefTed  his 
Mind. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Serenity  of  the  Sky 
is  difturbed ;  fuddcn  Flafhes  of  Lightning  dart 
acrofs,  which  encreafing  fill  the  whole  Air  with 
Flame.    A  Noife  is  heard  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  at  firft  low  and  rumbling,  but  grow- 
ing louder,  and  foon  exceeding  the  roaring  of 
the  moft  violent  Thunder.     This  was  inftantly 
followed  by  a  trembling  of  die  Earth :  The  firft 
Shocks  were  of  fhort  Continuance ;  but  in  few  # 
Moments  they  became  quicker,  and  of  longer 
Duration.    The  Sea  feemed  to  be  thrown  up 
into  the  Sky,  the  Arch  of  Heaven  to  bend' 
downwards.  ThtCordeiiers>  the  higheft Moun- 
tains 
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.  tains  of  the  Earth,  (hook  and  roared  with  un- 
utterable Noifes,  fending  fprthfrom  their  burk- 
ing Sides  Rivers  pf  Flame,  and  throwing  up  im- 
jnenfe  Rocfcs.  The  Houfes,  Arfenal,  an«L 
Churches  of  QaUao  tottered  from  Side  to  Sid?^ 
at  laft  tumbled  upon  the  Heads  of  the  wretch- 
ed Inhabitants. 

T  #os  e  who  had  not  periled  ip  this  Manner, 
you  inight  fee  of  every  4g?  apd  Sex,  ruftxing 
into  the  Streets  and  publick  Roads,  to  efcape 
from  the  like  Ruins.  But  even  there  was  no 
Safety ;  The  whole  Earth  was  in  Motion ;  nor 
was  the  Ocean  lefs  difturbed :  The  Ships  in  the 
parbour,  were  fome  of  them  torn  from  their 
Anchors,  fome  of  them  fwallowed  up  Jii  the 
Waves,  fome  dafhed  on  Rocl^s,  m*nY  throwij 
feyeral  Miles  up  into  the  Land,  The  whol? 
Town  of  Caltao  late  fo  flourifhing,  filled  with 
flalf  the  Wealth  of  the  Indies  y  difappeared,  be* 
ing  partly  ingulfed,  partly  carried  away  in  Ex* 
plofion  by  Minerals  burfting  from  the  Entrails 
of  the  Earth.  Vaft  Quantities  of  r}ch  Spoils,  qf 
furniture,  and  precious  Goods,  were  afterwards 
l^ken  up  floating  fome  Leagues  off  at  Sea, 

In  thp  Midft  of  this  aftonifhing  Confufion, 
Mendoza  was  perhaps  thp  fole  humaij  Creature 
uncopcerned  for  himfelf.  He  beheld  the  wholo 
(tremendous  Seen?  from  the  Ship's  D?ck,  fright- 
ed on  Jy  for  the  Deftru&ion  falling  on  his  beloved 
Cornelia.  He  faw,  ?nd  mourned  her  Fate 
$s  unavoidable,  little  rejoicing  at  his  own  Safety^ 
$nc£  Life  was  now  become  $  Burthen, 
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For,  after  the  Space  of  an  Hour  this  terrible 
Hurricane  ended  \  Earth  regained  her  Stability, 
the  Sky  it's  Calmnefc.  He  theii  beholdeth  clofe 
by  the  Stern  of  his  Ship,  floating  upon  an  Olive 
Tree,  to  a  Bough  of  which  fhe  clung,  one  in 
.  the  Prefs  of  a  Female.  He  was  touched  with 
.Companion,  he  ran  to  her  Relief:  He  findeth 
her  yet  breathing,  and  raifing  her  up,  how  un- 
speakable was  his  Aftonifhment,  when  he  be- 
held in  his  Arms  his  beloved,  his  lamented 
Cornelia  ?  The  Manner  of  whole  miraculous 
Pelivcrance  is  thus  recorded. 
-  In  this  univerfal  Wreck  as  it  were  of  Nature, 
jn  which  the  Elements  of  Earth  and  Water 
had  changed  their  Places,  Fifties  were  borne  up 
ipto  the  Mid-land,  Trees,  and  Houfes,  and  Men 
into  the  Deep ;  it  happened  that  this  Fair  one 
was  hurried  into  the  Sea,  together  with. the 
Tree,  to  which  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Com- 
motion fhe  had  clung,  and  was  thrown  up  by 
the  Side  of  that  Vsfiel,  wherein  her  faithful 
Mendoza  was,  which  was  one  of  the  few  that 
rode  out  the  amazing  Tempeft.  I  cannot 
paint  to  you  tfre  Emotions  of  his  Mind,  the 
Joy,  the  Amazement,  the  Gratitude,  the  Ten- 
dernefs : — Words  cannot  exprefs  them. 
.  Happy  Pair!  the  Interpofitionqf  Providence 
in  your  Favour  was  too  vifible,  for  any  Man  to 
difpute  your  being  atlaft  united  for  ever.  And, 
O  thrice  happy  Mendoza,  how  wonderfully  wa$ 
ihy  Conftancy  crowned,  thy  Merit  rewarded ! 
t— Lq,  (he  Wind  is  fair !  Hafte,  bear  with  thee 
(o  thy  native  Spain  tjiis  in^ftimabje  Prize.  Re- 
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turn  no  lefs  juftly  triumphant,  than  did  for- 
merly the  iDuftrious  <hrt ez>  loaded 'with  the 
Spoils  of  Mwr^w/nj,  theTreafures  pf  ancwly- 
difcovered  World; 

Here  follows  the  fame  Piece  of  Hiftory  in 
a  poetical  Drefs,  in  which  the  Manner  of  Spen- 
fer  is  aimed  at,  with  fome  Variation  in  the  Form 
of  the  Stanza : 

Infcriptionj  To  Do&or  Edward  Maurice  \b\. 

O  thou  who  imp d  with  Praife  the  Mufes 
Wing, 
Yet  feeble,  ftill  behold  with  gracious  Eyes 
What  from  the  Critick's  Chair  (he  dares  to  fing. 

Unequal  far  I  ween  to  fuch  Emprize. 
Yet  ihould'lt  thou,  Ossory,  propitious  fmile, . 
Fearlefs,  though  weak,  fhe'd  urge  the  boi| 
Defign, 
Maugre  foul  Envy  and  Detracflion  vile* 
For  er'ry  Form  of  Eloquence  js  thine, 
Whether  high  Truths  thou  teach  in  nervous 
Profe,  (difclofe. 

Or  Fancy's  glhtVing  Wealth  ixi  tuneful  Strain 
Such  mitred  [/]  Bembus  on  tKAufonian  Coaft, 
To  Latum  Notes  joind  native  7ufcanRlume, 
At  once  the  Poet's  and  Historian's  Boaft, 
Such/^Vtf,  [k]  Critickfage  and  Bard  fublime. 

Yet 

[A]  Late  Bifliop  of  Offory ;  an  excellent  Preacher  and 
Poet.  Among  many  Performances  in  both  Kinds,  he  hath 
left  in  the  Hands  of  this  Le£hirer  a  tYanflation  of  the  Iliad 
into  Englijb  Verfe,  in  the  Manner  of  Milton;  Which  it  is 
hoped  the  Publick  will,  fee  and  approve  of.  . , 

U\  W  Two  excellent  Writew  in  the  16th  Century  ^  both 
fiifhops  i&  Jtafy. 
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Yet  what  avails,  if  A£Honfs  Current  ftray, 
The  Poet's  Song^  or  Preacher's  Eloquencef  ? 

Thy  Life  is  ffill  more  perfeft  than  thy  Lay,  ' 
And  Manners  add  new  Energy  to  Senfe; , 

Here  Sons  of  Alma  look,  here  emulate ; 

For  Genius  few,  but  Virtues  all  may  imitate. 

I. 

c<  Ye  Plains  adorp'd  in  Nature's  lavifh  Pride, 
Where  Spring  and,  Autumn  ever-fijiiling 
dwell,  (glide, 

Thou  Stream,  whpfe  Waters  faft  by  Lima 
"  .Imperial  City,  take  my  laft  Farewel ; 
Oft  ftraying  on  thy  Banks  thro'Citron  Groves, 
The^air  Cornelia  heard  my  tender  Pain, 
"  With  Smiles  and  Blufhes  heard :  (Ill-fated 

Loves 
<c  Which  Parents  fterjj  jforbid  and  Avarice 

,.     mean  ?) 
u  Pity  a  Wretch  from  ev'ry  Comfort  torn, 
' l  And  driv  n  to  native  Soil  in  Baniihment  forr 
lorn. 

Ih  .     j 

"  And  ye  rich  Tow'rs  of  Callao,  that  inclofe 
-.  "•  Trcfaireft  Maid  e'er  feen  by  Mortal  Eyes, 
fc  Late  Scene  of  Joy  now  changed  to  bitter 
Woes, 
f<  Receive  my  laft  Adieu,  thefe  parting  SighsT 
*  Thou  Sun,  this  World's  long  worrtiip'd  God 
fupreme, 
,"  Outcaftofthybleft Land,  fadlmpof Woe,    • 
tf  Why  linger  I  beneath  thy  unfelt  Beam, 
*<  Bereftof^ifc,  offfer  ?-r Ah,  there  beftow 
■  ^  '      !*  Thy 

• 
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"  Thy  chdiceft  Gifts,  Health,  Joy;   if  fuch 

there  be, 
"  Laft  grant  her  Love  a-  Ifouth,  more  fond, 

more  true  than  me." 

ML 

Thus  from  the  Ship's  tall  Deck  Mendoza 

mourn'd, 
His  Eyes  on  Callao  fix'd :  Beneath  refound 
The  bufy  Crew*  for  ev'ry  Bofbm  burn*d 

To  reach  Iberian  Shores,  fweet  natal  Ground : 
As  Bees  that  to  provide  new  Seats  prepare, 
With  hoarfe  mix'd  Hum  and  ruftling  Pinions 
crowd, 
The  Straw-built  Dome  refounds  5  they  mount 
in  Air, 
Eager  for  Flight,  and  hang  a  living  Cloud. 
Kind  Zephyrs  breath,  Sails  open,  Streamers  fly, 
The  Shores,  the  Ports,  the  Streets  rebound  the 
Sailors  Cry, 

IV. 

When  fudden  fhifts  the  Scene.— Dire  Sights 
aftound 
All  Hearts ;  From  op'ning  SJdes  red  Light-  , 
nings  gleam, 
Still  burftingquicker,tillHeav'n'sConvex,  round 

Envelop  <i,  feems  one  Canopy  of  Flame. 
Deep  hollow  Rumblings  roll  through  Earth's 
dark  Womb, 
Like  Billows  breaJking  on  a  diftant  Shore  1 
Low-murmuring  firft,  but  louder  foon  become 
Than  Din  of  War,  or  vctfly'dThunder'sRtfar. 

The 
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The  Cordeliers  their  Entrails,  molten  Stone 
And  Metals,  hurl  on  high ;   the  burning  Ca- 
verns groan. 

V. 

Then  CaDao'$  Domes,   and  Lima's  princely 
Tow'rs, 
All  glitt 'ring  with  Potoffs  precious  Ore, 
Qgake  on  the  waving  Ground,  like  (lender , 
Flow'rs 
That  tremble  at  the  Blaft  of  Eurusfrore ; 
This  Way  and  that  they  bend,  till  loofen'd  quite 
The  mafly  Fabricks  tumble  down ;  beneath 
In  pond'rous  Ruins  whelming  many  a  Wight, 
That  wanted  Care,  or  Speed,  to  fhun  fuch 
Skaith: 
Ah  flain  unweeting !  fome  retir'd  from  Day 
In  filent  Slumber;  fome  o'erEv'ningBanquetgay. 

VI. 

TH£NmightyoufeetheCrowdsdiffaraAedroam,  * 
Thronging  thro'  Streets  to  Fields  and  open 
Air, 
For  Safety  flying  from  their  treacherous  Home. 
Here  Mothers  at  the  Breaft  their  Infants  bear ; 
Round  the  fad  Huiband's  Neck  with  vain  Em- 
brace 
There  cling  new-marry'd  Dames,  whilft  up 
and  down 
Virgins  and  hoary  Sires,  with  frantick  Pace, 
Totter :   Beneath  their  Footfteps  rocks  die 
Town. 
Their  laft  Relief  in  Pra/r,  to  Heav'n  they  call 
Withlate Devotion;  one  huge  Ruin  fwallows  all. 

VII. 
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VII.        - 
Night  wrap6  all  Nature  in  her  pitchy  Robe; 
Fame  fays;  the  yawning  Graves  gave  up  their 
Dead. 
Forth  iflue  Speftres  o'er  th'  aftonifh'd  Globe, 
Indians,  who  by  Spain's  crttel  Xv'rice  blfed, 
Thefe  with  dire  Goblins  in  the  wild  Uproar 

Combin'd,  the  crafhhig  Elements  confoiirid. 
Shake  the  curs'd  Lattd,  yet  ted  with  guikfeft1 
Gore,  (Sound  1 

And  mi*  lotfd  Yellm^s  with  the  Whirlwind's 
Dreadful  Avengers  !  And  with  fell  Delight 
Their  proud  Oppreflbrs!  whelm  in  Gulphs  of 
endleft  Night. 

'    VII*. 

Earth,  by  corttfending  Mto'rais  inly  torn; 

Yawns  wide  $  Part  fink  into  her  BoWds  drear. 
Ingulft ;  Part  upwards,  bv  Exploflon  borne, 

*  Are  hurl'd  aloft  through  the  tormented  Air, 
Then  Piece-meal  fall.  OTChafo  ieems'a^dh^ 

Returning,  Earth  and  Ocean  lie  confts'd  4 
Rich  Works  of  Art  float  on  the  diftant  Main, 
And  fcatter'd:  Ships  on  19Qd-land  Rqqks  are 
bruis'd. 
Their  Cloud-top'd  Brows  th'  eternal  Andes  bend ; 
To  boiling  Oceans  Brim 5  and  Seas  to  Hcav'n 
afcend. 

IX. 

The  Tumult  ctfte'd  5  the  Sky  became  ferene : 
Earth  long  convuls'd  to  firmRepofe  teturn'd. 

Mendoza  view'd  unhurt  the  dreadful  Scene*     * 
And  only  for  his  lov'd  Cornelia  mourn'd  t 

«  Now 
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t€  Now  art  thou  loft  indeed,  unhappy  Fair, 

"  For  ever  loft,  ah  perifh'd  in  tny  Bloom  ! 
"  Yet  I  furvive.— Ye  Pow'rs,  why  did  ye  fpare 
"  A  hated  life  i  Your  cruel  Gift  refume* 
"  Earth  gape  once  more,  Ofhatchme,  fwal* 

low,  rend, 
"  And  with  her  mangled  Reliques  mine,  fad 
Solace,  Wend  P 
X. 
Thus  waiTd  he,  ftooping  o'er  the  VefleVs  Side : 
Whenr  floating  on  the  Surge  that  fretfoi 
.  fwdl'd, 
A  Female  dight  in  gay  Attire  he  fpy'd, 
.    Borne  on  an  Olive  Tree,  (he  clafpbg  hddi* 
Compaffion  fillU  his  Breaft ;  he  flew,  he  fdiz'd; 
And  from  the  Wave  the  languid  Burthen 
rear'd, 
Yet  breathing :  Eager  on  her  Face  he  gaz'd, 
That  lovely  in  the  midft  of  Death  appear'd* 
OExtafy!  OTranfport!  heavenly  Face !    ' 
Cornelia  panting  ftill,  and  warm,  thine  Anns 
embrace. 

XL 
Recalls  by  his  Embrace,  Life  creeps  anew l 
;  Thro1  the  chill  Veins,  andihootsa  feeble  Ray, 
With  gradual  Progrefs  lights  each  kindling  Hue; 
I^opninghwbri^itEyesconfirmsk'sSway. 
As  one  condemned  to  die,  who  kneeling  low 
.  Awaits  th*  uplifted  $ted,fhouldMet*y come 
With  fuddeft  Pardon  and  anrft  the  filers 

Yetpants  and  trembles,  in  Amazement  dumb  $ 
IikePaflionsinthyBreaft,  Mend*za>  roll* 
Doubt,  Wonder,  conquring  Joys  at 'length  pof- 
;     fefs  thy  Soul.  AIL 
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XlL 
"  And  doft  thou  live  ?  Myfterious  Heaven !  1 
bow, 
€C  In  Adoration  of  thy  high  Beheft;     - 
<c  Jtf  ft  are  thy  Ways :  Forlorn  and  loft  but  now,' 
"  How  haft  thou  made  me  beyond  Utt'rance 
bleft? 
"  O  let  me  clafp  thee  ever  thus^  my  Bride, 
"  Since  Parents  now  no  more  our  Love$ 
confine; 
"  In  fafer  Realms  let  the  dear  Knot  be  ty'd, 
"  Heav'ft,  bypreferving  thus,  decrees  thee 
mine. 
<f  Yet  raifc  thofe  Eyes,  yet  liften,  fix  my  Fatei — 
**  She  hears ;  that  Smile  confents :— Enough  i 
My  Joy's  complete. 

XIII. 

Yet  happy,  thus  poflefs'd  of  Life  and  you, 
"  Pardon  this  Drop; — 'tis  Duty's,   Pity's 
Tear^ 
"  This  Tribute's  to  a  fallen  Country  due: 

"  This  to  thy  Parent  honour'd  tho'  fevere. 
€C  And  thou  dear  Relique  of  a  World  deftroy'd* 
cc  Welcome  to  Life,  to  Health,  to  Blifs.  Still 
glide 
<c  Thy  Hours,  thus  Heav'n-preferv'd,  in  Love 


cc 

cc 


employ'd ;  (guide, 

"  ly  Views  too  oft  miA 

"  Read  in  this  Day's  Event  Heav'n's  Will  made 


«*  And  ye,  whom  worldly  Views  too 
1  in  this  I 

known, 
nts  join 

Gold  p^ftpone. 


€[  Parents  join  Hearts,  not  Wealth  >  to  Merit 


xiv. 
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XIV. 

Thrice  happy  Pair !  Recorded  in  this  Lay 
Your  Tale,  (if  to  thefe  Lays  fuch  Pow  r  be 
giv'n,) 
Shall  to  late  times  this  Leflbn  fage  convey, 

<f  Virtue  andTrutb  are  ay  the  Care  of  Heavn" 
And  thou  Weft  Youth,  WhHe  finooth  the  Skies 
and  Main 
Hafte  with  thy  changing  Prize  to  native  Soil. 
Not  fo  triumphant  to  Imperial  Spain 

Return'd  Columbus  from  Herculean  ToiJ, 
With  Sails  o'er  wond'ring  Ocean  firft  unfurl'd, 
Lefs  wealthy  in  the  Spoils  of  a  new-conquef'd 
World. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Thirteenth. 

Concerning  Oknament. 

TO  what  was  feid  in  my  Iaft  Lc&ure  con- 
cerning Cleamefs,  this  Remark  fhould 
be  added  5  that  however  neccflary,  yet  it  may 
be  ftudied  too  much.  One  of  our  grcateft 
Philofophers,  in  order  to  bcJ  very  intelligible, 
hath  incurred  the  Cenfure  of  Prolixity  [a  ].  This . 
Care,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  Brevier  gives 
Strength,  enfeebles  Difcourfe,  renders  it  flat  and 
languid.  In  purfuingit  beypnd  a  certain  Point 
you  facrifice  to  it  all  the  Graces  of  Writing  > 
and  befide^make  an  ill  compliment  to  your 
Hearer  5  of  whole  Sagacity  this  Exa&nefs,  Su- 
perftition  fc*  me  call  it  of  Clearness,  implicth 
Diftruft  :  We  wifli  that  fomewhat  fhould  be 
left  to  our  own  Understanding  to  fupply ;  * 
enough  to  employ,  vet  not  to  puzzle. 

An  Ora&r  therefore  will  aim  at  Something 
farther  $  will,  as  I  faid  before,  to  Purity  and 
Perfpicuity  add  Ornament;  in  which  is 
placed,  it  not  the  Ufefulnefs,  at  leaft  the  chief 
Splendour  of  Eloquence.  This  it  is,  which 
gives  to  Difcourfe,  Magnificence,   Sweetnefs, 

Beauty  * 
[a]  Mr.  Lock. 
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Beauty  ;.that  engageth  the  Attention,  that  cap- 
tivates the  Hearts,  and  extorts  the  Applaufes 
of  an  Audience ;  that  diftinguifhes  the  Ora- 
tor from  the  Philofopher  and  Man  of  Bufinefs, 
that  raifeth  his  Language  above  the  Simplicity 
of  common  Profe;  that  tempers  the  Aufte- 
rity  of  his  Arguments,  improves  the  Keen- 
nefs  of  his  Wit,  and  enlivens  the  brifk  Sal- 
lies of  his  Fancy,  rendering  him  a  Perfon  ho- 
noured and  admired.  This  it  is,  which,  pro- 
perly fpeaking;  makethRhetorickan^rf;  All 
other  Parts  whereof  may  be  attained  by  meer 
Felicity  of  Nature,  but  without  Discipline,  , 
without  much  Study  and  Experience,  you  can- 
not arrive  at  the  Perfection  of  Ornament.       * 

Sensible  hereof,  Rhetoricians  have  be- 
llowed infinite  Labour  upon  this  Branch,  and 
have  entered  into  innumerable  Details  concern- 
ing it  1  through  which  intricate  Labyrinth  I 
fhall  not  attempt  to  follow  them,  as  it  would 
lead  me  out  into  Length  far  exceeding  the  Li- 
mits prefcribed  to  Difcourfes  of  this  Kind. 

Besides,  that,  in  my  Opinion,  the  vaft  Num- 
ber of  Precepts  delivered  defeateth  their  End, 
perplexing  what  they  would  clear  up,  and  be- 
wildering thofe  whom  they  undertake  to  direft. 

However,  all  ihould  not  be  paft  over. 
Two  Branches  there  ate,  Competition  and  Fi- 
gures, from  which  chiefly  all  true  Ornament 
arifethj  thefe  it  feemeth  right  to  make  fome 
Remarks  upon,  fuch  as  are  moft  neceflary,  or 
have  been  lefs  fully  explained.  But  fome  ge-p 
P  2  neial 
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neral  Obfervations  there  are,  which  it  appear- 
eth  fit  to  premife,  as  they  may  clear  die  Way 
to  others,  and  afford  a  more  diitindt  Know-** 
lege  of  this  whole  Affair :  They  (hall  employ 
the  prefent  Lefture. 

With  Refped  to  the  Point  before  us,  Or* 
nament,  many  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  be  principally,  if  not  folely>  regarded.  What 
is  entirely  plain  appears  to  them  infipid  :  For 
what  is  it  that  fets  the  Orator  above  an  ordinary 
Speaker  ?  What  elevates  Difcourfe  above  com- 
mon Converfation  ?  What,  but  Life  and  Spirit, 
in  other  Words,  Ornament  ? 

Now  this  is  a  wrong  Judgment.  For  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  beautified  Simplicity,  a  Plain- 
nefc,  where  the  Expreflton  is  no  more  than  an 
Inftrument  to  convey  the  Thoughts,  unnoticed 
kfelf  it  exhibits  them :  Like  a  pure  transpa- 
rent Stream,  through  whofe  Waters  the  Eye 
pafleth  unobferved,  and  ^beholds  the  Sand  and 
Petjbles  of  the  Bottom. 

And  not  feldom  is  this  the  beft  Manner,  at 
i^eing  moft  fuitable  to  the  Occafion  Or  Charac- 
ter of  the  Speaker.  Thus  in  Narratives  of 
Importance ;  in  Exigencies,  in  Hafte,  where- 
soever the  Speaker  is  of  high  Rank  or  venera- 
ble for  Wifdom,  a  plain  fhort  ,  Stile  is  to  be 
preferred.  Such  is  toe-Relation  of  the  Fune- 
ral in  Terence. 

Effertur>  imus. 

Such  is  the  Line  of  Virgil,  expreffing  Hurry 
and  Precipitation. 

Ferte 
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[6]  Rrte  citt flammas,  date  tela,  candite  muros. 

And  the  beautiful  Exclamation  of  Nifus 

\c]  Me,  Met    adfum  qui  feci 9   in  me  corner tite 

ferrum 
0  Rutuli  1  tnea  fraus  pmnis,  nihil  ille  nee  aufus% 
Necpotuit,  ccelum  hoc  &  conjeia  Jidera  te/lor-, 
Itanium  infilijcem  nitnium  dilexit  ami  cum. 

Such  is  the  Eloquence  attributed  by  Tacitus  to 
a  Roman  Emperor ; 

Troflueni%  et  qualis  decebat  Principem,  Oratio. 

This  is  the  Manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Ga/Zr  are  written,  and  for  the 
moft  Part  the  Speeches  in  Homer  1  and  is  that, 
which  peculiarly  diftf  nguiflheth  Xm^Aw :  who 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Writings, 
whether  he  relates  great  Tranfa£tions,defcribeth 
Sieges  and  Battles,  draws  up  Armies,harrangues 
in  the  Perfon  of  Generals,  recounts  private 
Conversations,  or  explains  the  Do&rine  of  So- 
crates in  philofophical  Reafoning,  preferveth 
every  where  the  fame  Chara&er,  this  eafy  na- 
tural Tone,  and  without  any  View  of  pleafing 
is  always  amiable;  to  that  one  may  aptly  apply 

to 

ft]  Bring  Flames ;  be  farift ;  give  Weapons ;  mount  the 
Wills. 

[c\  Me,  me,  behold  the  Criminal,  on  me 
Pour  all  your  Darts,  mine  all  the  Guilt ;  but  he 
Nought  dar'd  nor  could ;  this  Heav'n,  thefe  Stare  can  tell  | 
He  only  lov'd  his  wretched  Friend  too  well 
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to  him  the  Words  of  the  EJegiack  Poet  of  his 
Miftrefs; 

[d]  Where  er  (he  goes,  a  namekfs  Grace  prejides, 
Follows  tinfeen,  andev'ry  Motion  guides. 

Such  kind  of  Simplicity  giveth  at  once  an  Air 
of  Truth  and  Grandeur :  We  think  a  Perfon 
fincere,  who  fheweth  fo  little  of  Care  and  Study; 
and  we  entertain  a  high  Opinion  of  one  whom 
we  find  fo  pleafing  without  feeking  to  pleafe : 
It  is  the  Cafe  of  true  Beauty  in  Undrefs,  lefs 
fhining,  but  more  touching.  Befides,  that  a 
Care  about  Words,  feemeth  unworthy  of  a 
great  Charadler. 

These  Obfervations  lead  into  an  oppofite 
Opinion,  which  hath  alfo  had  many  Defend- 
ers. This  whole  Affair  according  to  them  is 
grounded  on  Miftake  5  "  The  End,  the  only 
"  one  worthy  of  a  wife  Man  in  fpeaking,  is 
cc  to  prove :  We  defire  only  to  be  rightly  in- 
"  formed,  and  to  be  affured  that  we  are  fo, 
u  To  which  Purpofe  what  elfe  is  neceflary, 
11  but  to  offer  your  Arguments  clearly  and  me- 
"  thodically  ?  And  the  more  plainly  and  fhordy 
"  this  is  done,  the  better.  What  then  is  it 
"  which  you  call  Ornament  ?  Superfluous,  and 
"  fhould  be  rejedted  j  or  delufive,  and  fhould 
"  be  abhorred.  The  Affectation  thereof  i)t  is, 
c<  which  hath  perverted  Eloquence,  and  from 
"  a  Servant  of  Truth  made  her  a  Pjrtrpjxefs  of 
«  Falfehood." 

It 

[J] Quoquo  veftigia  npovit, 

Ccmponit  furtinj,  fuMjcjuiturcjuc  decor.  •       Tjbullu*. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  Opinion  Unices  at  the 
Foundation  of  what  we  would  eftablifh,  and 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  Courfe  of  our  Jteafon- 
ings  hitherto :  Let  us,  however,  examine  into 
it  more  particularly ;  the  Article  we  treat  of 
will  receive  from  thence  new  Light. 

And  Firft,  We  acknowkge  the  Ground  it 
proceeds  upoft  to  be  right.  Inftru&ion  and 
Convi&ion  are  the  only  Ends  of  Eloquence. 
What  then  ?  Doth  the  above-mentioned  Infe- 
rence follow  ?  Are  Acre  not  ftrong  Prejudices 
in  Mankind  which  refift,  and  muft  be  over- 
come? How  will  you  raife,  how  fix  their  At- 
tention ?  How  conquer  their  Indolence,  and 
Averfion  frond  ferious  Thought  ?  By  exciting 
their  Curiofity,  gaining  their  good  Will  :  and 
can  this  be  performed  without  Ornament? 
4C  Men  love  Truth  naturally,"  I  allow  it:  But 
are  they  not  often  biafled  by  AfFe&ion,  Habit, 
Humor  ;  funk  in  Sloth,  governed  by  Traditi- 
ons and  Faihion,  and  drawn  afide  by  every 
Trifle?  And  how  may  all  thefe  Hindrances 
be  removed?  "  By  plain  artlefs  Truth :"  Cer- 
tainly not :  It  muft  be  fet  off  and  beautified. 

Thus  we  may  conclude,  that  they  refine 
too  much,  who  would  reduce  all  to  the  fe- 
vere  Standard  of  ftridt  Truth.  Some  Criticks 
carry  this  Aufterity  fo  far,  as  to  difapprove  the 
dired  Speeches,  with  which  the  Works  of  the 
beft  antient  Hiftorians  abound ;  becaufe  they 
think  it  incredible,  that  thefe  very  Words 
fhoukj  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Perfons 

to 
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to  whom  they  are  afcribe^  $  they  are  fictitious 
therefore,  and  unworthy  of  Hiftory. 

But  are  we  certain  that  Speeches  of  the 
very  fame  Import  (for  about  mere  Words  we 
contend  not,)  were  not  then  and  there  delivered, 
as  related  by  thefe  Hiftorians  ?  The  Cuftom  of 
thofe  Times  had  eftabliftied  Harangues,  made 
them  oftentimes  necfeffary  j  and  why  may  not 
we  fuppofe,  that  thefe  preserved  to  us  were  the 
fame  in  Subftance  at  leaft,  with  thofe  made  at 
the  Time?  I  grant  that  modern  Hiftorians 
have  erred  herein  by  injudicious  Imitation,  not 
confidering  the  Difference  of  Times  j  for  fet 
Speeches  would  be  abfurd  now,  oil  Occafions 
wherein  they  would  have  been  neccflary  at 
jit  bens  or  Rome. 

But  if  we  fhould  allow  thofe  Harangues  to 
be  fidtitious,  they  hurt  not  the  Truth  of  Hi- 
ftory :  They  impofe  upon  none.  We  regard 
them  only  as  a  full  State  of  both  Sides  of  the 
Queftion  -,  rendered  more  lovely  and  afFe&ing, 
by  being  put  into  the  Mouths  of  celebrated 
Perfons  who  were  real  Adors  on  the  Otca- 
fions*  And  how  have  modem  Hiftorians  avoid- 
ed this  fuppofed  Fault  ?  They  give  an  Abftradt 
or  Skeleton  as  it  were  of  the  Arguments  on 
each  Side  in  the  indiredl  Way ;  or  what  is  yet 
worfe,  deliver  their  Opinion  in  their  ovvn  Per- 
fons ;  during  which  Time  the  Action  ftandeth 
ftijl,  ypu  are  called  home  from  this  illuftriou* 
Theatre  to  con  verfe  with  the  Hiftorian ;  where- 
as in  the  other  Way,  the  A&ion  is  continued  1 
you  never  once  lofe  Sight  of  the  Adtors ;   it 
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is  Ca/ar,  and  Cato,  and  Scipio,  not  Sallu/i  oxLavy*  , 
with  whom  you  difcourfe  -,  you  remain  without 
Interruption  engaged  and  interefted,  by  Means 
of  this  innocent  and  beautiful  Fi&ion. 
.  But  if  you  condemn  thefe,  what  will  you 
fay  of  Parable  and  Fable,  where  Truth,  in 
order  to  infinuate  herfelf  into  the  Mind,  bor- 
rows the  Drefe  even  of  Fiftion?  Yet  the 
wifeft  of  Men  hare  ufed  Fables  and  Parables : 
Nay,  and  one  far  greater  than  any  of  them  ; 
"  Behold  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here" 

The  right  Way  of  determining  this  Point 
is  to  confider  the  Nature  of  Man.  Is  Reafoa 
the  fcle  Principle  therein  ?  If  it  be,  that  only  • 
are  we  to  regard.  But  we  have  already  feen, 
that  there  is  another  of  .mighty  Influence, 
Pafljon.  We  know  alfo,  that  there  is  a  third, 
to  which  Regard  muft  be  had,  namely,  Senfe. 
And,  before  we  go  fo  far,  we  ihail  find  out 
another,  a  Kind  of  intermediate  Faculty,  or 
rather  Adt  of  the  Soul,  partaking  of  Reafoa 
and  Seafe,  which  is  of  great  and  peculiar  Mo- 
ment in  the  Point  before  us. 
.  When  external  Obje&s  are  prefented  to  the 
Mind,  there  are  formed  therein  certain  Images 
of  them,  which  it  contemplates,  and  from  the 
Survey  of  them  frameth  it's  Judgments.  Thofc  „ 
Objedts  being  removed,  the  Images  difappear, 
but  usually  are  not  loft;  for  at  the  Diftance 
perhaps  of  Years  they  return,  and  offer  them* 
felves  to  View*  fometimes  without  apparent 
Caufe :  And  the  Mind,  we  knpw,  nath  a 
JPower  of  reviving  them  at  Will,   comparing 

them 
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them  anew,  and  difmiifing,  as  Occafions  re- 
quire. This  Power,  which  we  name  Memo- 
ry, or  Recollection,  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
Learning  and  Knowlege,  and  varieth  much 
in  different  Perfons  j  being  in  fome  wonder- 
fullv  tenacious ;  in  others  it  exerteth  it's  A&ion 
with  great  Readincfs  and  Facility,  and  gives 
that  ufeful  Quality  to  Speakers  which  we  name 
Quickncfs  and  Prefence  of  Mind. 

The  Mind,  thus  endued  with  a  Faculty  of 
recalling  Images  before  received,  flops  not 
there  j  is  not  obliged  to  confine  itfelf  to  the 
Order  of  real  Extftence,  but  can  range  them, 
when  thus  recalled,  according  to  it's  Pleafure ; 
and,  by  joining  or  feparating  anew,  can  form 
Collections  of  Images  which  never  did  exift. 
This  A&  of  the  Mind  we  name  Imagination, 
by  which  it  can  multiply  without  Bounds  the 
Number  of  it's  Ideas ;  deriving,  indeed,  the 
Materials  from  Nature,  it  works  them  up  into 
new  Forms  and  Modes  of  Being,  framing 
within  itfelf  a  World  altogether  it's  own.  Me* 
mory  we  may  name  the  Storehoufe  of  the  Soul, 
from  whence  the  Underftanding  fumifheth  it- 
felf with  Notions,  which  it  makes  the  Source 
of  real  Knowlege  ;  the  Imagination  moldeth 
thefe  into  agreeable  Scenes,  purfuing  Pleafure, 
not  Truth. 

On  the  Vigour  wherewith  this  latter  Oper- 
ation is  exerted  dependeth  chiefly  Excellence 
in  the  imitative  Arts.  The  Painter  can  draw 
Figures  more  finely  propprtioned,  can  throw 
greater  Variety  into  his  Landfkips,   make  his 
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Trees  more  (hady,  and  enrich  his  Flowers  with 
brighter  Colours,  than  the  Hand  of  Nature 
hath  beftowed.  The  Poet  may  fill  his  Battles 
with  more  Horror*  may  add  more  Fury  to  his 
Tempefts,  infpire  his  Heroes  with  nobler  Sen- 
timents, and  embellifii  his  Narration  with  Cir- 
cumftance?  more  diverfe  and  more  affe&ing, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  real  Exiftcnce,  or  hi- 
storical Record :  And  in  Proportion  as  they 
perform  thefe  Things  with  greater  Energy, 
they  are  deemed  more  excellent  in  their  Artf 
obtaining,  by  Means  of  this  Power,  a  fove- 
reign  Empire  over  the  Imaginations  of  thofe  to 
whom  their  Works  are  addrefied. 

Now  to  apply  thefe  Obfervations  to  the  Point 
before  us  :  We  have  here  difcovered  to  us  an 
Operation  of  the  Mind,  which  muft  needs  have 
mighty  Influence  in  Oratory.  A  rich  and 
ftrong  Imagination  is  not  lefs  powerful  here, 
than  in  the  other  Arts  above-mentioned.  Rich, 
it  charms  by  prefenting  a  Variety  of  Images, 
beautiful  and  new  :  Strong,  it  prefents  them 
lively  and  glowing,  fo  as  to  convey  and  im- 
prefs  deeply  on  die  Hearer's  Mind  the  fam$ 
Images. 

Now  this  is  a  neceflary  Source  of  Ornament, 
which  an  Orator  cannot,  without  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own  Power,  neglcdt.  If  to  fatisfy 
the  Underftanding  he  muft  follow  Nature  and 
Truth,  he  muft  fct  off  and  embellifii  thefe  to 
win  the  Imagination.  If  Reafon  makes  Dif- 
courfe  convincing,   Paflion  vehement,  *a  fine 

Imagination 
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Imagination,  renders  it  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing. 

From  whence  it  happens,  that  they  who 
freak  to  it  chiefly  are  very  apt  to  be  mtfkd : 
The  flowery  Roads  through  which  it  guides 
are  ib  amufing,  that  one  goeth  far  aftray  before 
he  is  aware.  Such  are  they  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  pleating  Defcriptions,  gay  Allufions, 
ingenious  Allegories,  lively  Companions,  who 
play  in  Metaphors,  glitter  in  Oppositions,  fwell 
in  Hyperboles  \  \vhi9h  feldom  promote  the  main 
End  of  Speaking,  as  leading  from  the  Purpofe ; 
?ind  are  befides,  on  account  of  their  Gaudinefs, 
very  aifpleafing  to  a  Man  of  Senfe.  It  fhould 
be  our  Bufinefs  to  aim  at  a  judicious  Ufe  of 
Imagination,  which  undoubtedly  bringeth  much 
Advantage  to  Difcourfc,  foftening  the  Severity 
of  Reafon,  winning  Attention  and  Good-will : 
Which  judicious  Ufe  we  may  define  to  confift 
chiefly  herein;  (€  Never  to  employ  it  except 
"  in  the  lighter  Parts  ;  fo  as  to  illuftrate  the 
€X  more  ferious,  not  to  obfeure." 

One  Thing  remark;  "  Imagination  is  more 
"  contrary  to  Paffion,  than  it  is  to  Reafon." 
For  in  the  clofeft  Argument  fome  of  it's  liye- 
lieft  Strokes  may  find  Place  j  but  it  is  utterly 
inconfiflent  with  the  Pathetick :  Where-ever 
you  would  afFedt  much,  beware  of  minglingSal- 
lies  of  Fancy $  be  Ample,  be  plain,  be  natural. 
JnAances  of  Failures  in  this  Article  yen}  may  fee 
in  Ovid,  Lvcan>  and  Seneca ;  innumerable  in 
?nodern  Tragedies,  where  you  may  obferve 
Rage  venting  it's  Fury  in  harmonious  Simile, 

and 
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and  Soitow  pouring  out  it's  Tears  through  all 
die  Brilliancy  of  qliaint  Antithefis. 

J  do  not  acquit  Sbakefpear  of  this  Faulty 
But  it  appeareth  from  a  Paflage  in  his  Works* 
that  however  unacquainted  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  vrith  the  Rules  of  Criticifm,  yet  he 
knew  this,  even  in  committing  it,  to  be  a  Fault; 
ThePaflage  is  remarkable ;  Rofs  is  introduced* 
relating  the  miferable  Eftate  of  Scotland  under 
the  Ufurpation  of  Macbeth,  in  thcfe  Words- 

u  AhiSy  poor  Country! 
Almoft  afraid  to  know  itfelf ;  it  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  Mother,  but  our  Grave  -,  where 

nothings 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  feen  to  finite. 
Where  Sighs,  and  Groans,    and  Shrieks,  that 

rend  the  Air, 
Aie  made,  not  mark'd :  Where  violentJSoirow 

feems 
A  modern  Ecftafy.    The  dead  Man's  Knell 
Is  there  fcarce  aflod  for  whom;   and'  good 

Men's  Lives 
Expire  before  the  FJowwsin  their  Caps, 
Dying  or  e'er  they  ficken." 

In  Reply  to  which,  Macduff9  observes  very 

ORelitioa 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

And  the  Ground  of  this  Remark  is  not  <S& 
ficult  to  find  5  for  'all  ftrong  Paiftonis!  ferious  \ 
it  rouft  employ  the  whole  Soul.    Points  and  , 

Turns. 
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Turns  absolutely  deftroy  it.  And  you  arc  to 
remark,  that  Paflion  being  in  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture before  Imagination,  you  are  to  give  it  the 
firft  Place :  He  is  more  an  Orator  who  aflfedks, 
than  he  who  entertains^ 

The  fourth  Faculty  of  our  Nature  is  Senfe  : 
In  order  chiefly  to  pleafe  which,  a  Care  of 
Style  becomes  neceffary,  that  it  ihould  be  mu- 
fical  and  agreeable  to  the  Ear ;  a  Care,  to  which 
the  Antients  applied  themfel ves  with  incredible 
Labour,  It  feemeth  ftrange,  at  firft  Sight,  to 
obferve  a  Perfon  of  Ariflotle's  deep  Knowlege 
and  folid  Judgtrtent,  fo  exceedingly  accurate  as 
we  find  him  to  be,  in  a  Point  thus  apparently 
flight,  delivering,  as  he  doth,  Precepts  concern- 
ing the  ranging  of  Words  according  to  the 
Quantity  of  Syllables  in  certain  Feet,  fo  that 
each  Period  fhould  have  a  numerous  Cadence, 
and  each  Member  flow  in  due  Time  and 
Meafure. 

We  can  account  for  this  only  from  the  Ne- 
cefllty  which  the  Speaker  then  lay  under  of 
employing  this  minute  Care.    The  Ears  of  the* 
Athenians  were  fo  delicate,   as  to  be  offended 
with  the  leaft  Violation  of  this  Cadence.     At 
the  fame  Time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  this  is  a 
Degree  of  Nicety,  of  which,  in  Fadt,  we  have 
but  a  faint  Notion.     Nfy,   we  find  in  antient   f 
Criticks  Paflages  celebrated  for  Exadtnefs  of 
this  Sort,    the  Beauty  of  which   abfolutely 
efcapeth  us.    It  may  be  doubted,  whether  we 
fliould  "eafily  diftinguifli  between  what  is  fo 

highly 
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highly  extolled,  and  that  which  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  endured. 

By  the  Way,  this  Remark  fhews,  in  a  ftrong 
Light,  an  Article  before  treated  bfx  the  Vanity 
of  labouring,  to  compofe,  or  of  admiring  ex- 
ceedingly when  compofed,  rhetorical  or  poet- 
ical Performances  at  this  Time  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  Languages :  In  which  we  under- 
ftand  but  faintly  perfedi  Purity  and  Force :  But 
of  this  important  Article  now  mentioned,  Num- 
bers and  Harmony,  we  have  no  diftinft  Con- 
ception at  all.  In  our  own  Language,  happily, 
this  {crapulous  Accuracy  is  not  required ;  yet 
even  here,  we  are  by  no  Means  exempted  from 
all  Care  of  this  Kind,  free  to  negleft  the 
Judgment  of  Senfe :  There  are  Rules  here  alfo 
built  upon  the  fame  Foundation,  but  varying 
from  tne  different  Genius  of  the  Tongue ; 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  more  at  large  in  my 
next  Lecture. 

In  the  mean  Time,  that  I  may  give  you  in 
one  View  my  whole  Senfe  of  this  Article,  Or- 
nament, I  fhall  conclude  with  laying  before 
you  an  Idea  of  a  Speaker  perfect  herein. 

He  confiders  well  before-hand  the  Subjeft 
he  is  about  to  enter  upon ;  whether  it  requires 
to  be  explained  only,  or  demands  Proof  like- 
wife  ;  or  whether,  needing  both  thefe,  it  doth 
befides  intereft  the  Paflions  of  the  Hearers.  To 
judge  rightly  hereof,  he  fubftitutes  himfelf  in 
the  Place  of  his  Hearers :  If  one  fhould  arife 
before  me  to  (peak  upon  tins  Point,  faith  he,' 
what  would  I  expert  ?  Explanation,  Arguments, 

Pathetic, 
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Pathetic,   Imagination.     He  proceedeth  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  his  Subjieft  be  a  complex  one,  he  weighs 
the  feveral  Parte  of  it  diftin&ly ;  here  he  ex*- 
pounds,  there  argues,   again  aife&s;  in  an- 
other Place,  fcftene  the  Rigour  of  Reaibn  and 
Tumult  of  PaiSoa  with  the  gayer  Colours  of 
Fancy.     He  is  always  pure,  clear,   and  har- 
monious in  hi?  $tyle;  and  is  more  especially 
attentive  to  fuit  it  to  the  Occasion:  It  leemsto 
fpring  from  his  Sulked,   ancjL  the  Words  wait 
ready,    without  hjs  Induftry,   to  cloath  hi? 
Thoughts,  as  fyk  as  they  rife  in  his  Mind.  He 
Js  plain  and  modeft  in  propofing  $  diftind  and 
accurate  in  unfolding  >  weighty  and  prefling 
in  confirming;   in  t^e  Application  touching, 
warming,  penetrating.  Heisclofe,  connected  j 
full  of  Dignity  and  Energy  in  Reasoning;  clear 
and  diftind  in  explaining ;  lively  and  ihort  i# 
relating;  exadt,  though  concife,  in  describing  $ 
quick,  rapid,  animated  in  Paffion. 

He  minglestheFirec^thePoet  with  the ^im-r 
plicity  of  the  Philofopher,  and  the  grave  Maie% 
of  the  Hiftorian  $  is  fparing  of  Digremoas, 
eafy  in  Tranjfitions,  accurate  in  Comparisons, 
weighty  in  Reflexions.  Never  more  artfiil  than 
in  concealing;  Art.  Seeming  moft  natural, 
where  maft  ikilful ;  jnofi:  eafy,  where  ,he  la- 
boured! moil}  torredt  with  Spirit;  entertain* 
ing  with  Solidity;  with  feeming  Liberty  ob- 
serving always  ftri<fk  Method  $  never  appearing 
to  Wander,  but  in  order  to  make  his  Return 
more  effectual  $  nor  feeking  to  pleafe,  but  with 

a  View 
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a  View  to  perfuade.  Still  gratifying  your  Cu- 
riofity  with  fomewhat  new,  yet  ftill  keeping  it 
up  by  a  Profpedt  of  more ;  ever  rewarding 
your  Attention,  at  the  fame  Time  redoubling 
it.  At  every  Step,  as  in  afcending  a  high 
Hill,  he  prefents  to  you  a  newProfpeft,  with  a 
Glimpfe  of  more,  opening  behind.  Thus,  ftill 
fatisfied,  ftill  unfatisfied,  you  are  led  on  from  Ex- 
pectation to  Expectation,  and  remain  in  Sufpenfe 
until  you  arrive  at  the  Summit,  the  Clofe  and 
winding  up  of  all ;  from  whence  you  fee  thfc 
Scheme  compleat,  one  juft,  weU-cohdudted 
Whole ;  and  the  Mind  entirely  acquiefceth  in  it, 


<^ 
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Lecture  the  Fourteenth. 

C)/*  Composition. 

THE  feveral  Parts  pf^Rhetoricfc  are  fo 
clofely  connected,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible.to  treat  of  one  Branch,  without  antici- 
pating, in  fome  Meafure,  what  is  to  be  explain- 
ed afterwards,  or  repeating  what  hath  been  faid 
before.  The  fame  Objects  recur,  although  in 
different  Points  of  View,  I  take  Notice  of  this, 
becaufe,  in  fpeaking  of  Ornament  in  general,  I 
was  obliged  to  mention  fome  Articles*  which  I 
proceed  now  to  difcourfe  of  more  fully ;  And  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  that  fuch  former  itriperfedt 
Mention  will  not  caufe  to  appear  fuperflueus,  or 
to  prove  Urefome,  what  I  now  propofe  to  con- 
fider  more  at  large.  Some  Figures  areT grouped, 
of  which  you  get  a  partial  Glympfe ;  but  this 
preventeth  not  your  beholding  the  fame  after- 
wards with  Pleafure,  when  drawn  out  fingle  and  ' 
'at  full  Length. 

There  are  many  Ways  of  expreffing  the 
fame  Thought ;  arifing  from  hence,  that  dif- 
ferent Words  convey  the  fame  Notions,  and 
the  Manner  of  difpofing  thefe  Words  may  be 
various.     Yet  among  thefe,  generally  fpeaking, 

-  there 
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there  is  but  one  perfect,  one  that  renders  the 
Thought  with  all  poffible  Compleatnefs :  As 
in  viewing  a  Pi&ure  there  is  one  Point,  in 
which  the  Whole  appears  exaft  in  every  Line- 
ament, from  whencfc  the  Light  and  Shade  are 
feen  juftly  diftributed ;  beyond,  or  (hort  of 
which,  there  is  always  fomewhatof  Confufion. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  to  chufe  the 
beft  Expreffion  is  a  Work  of  Skill,  even  in  a 
(hort  Courfe  of  Thought ;  but,  where  the  Chain 
is  long,  as  in  a  confiderable  Performance,  in  a 
whold  Difcourfe,  the  Variety  being  greatly  in- 
creafed*  renders  it  a  Work  of  mighty  Diffi- 
culty. This  Reflexion  leadeth  to  the  Confider* 
ation  of  that  Branch  of  Eloquence,  which  wc 
name  Compositions  by  which  is  meant, 
^  The  due  Arrangement  of  Wferds  with  Re- 
41  gard  to  Signification  and  Sound." 

Wit  if  refpedt  to  the  former,  Signification* 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  fudi  Manner,  that 
their  Senfe  may  fipj^tdiftin&and  clear  $  con- 
xerrang  which  Ytft?  fc  have  nothing  material  to 
&3d  to f^hat  hath  V&n  already  faid.  The  lat- 
ter, the  Arrangement  of  Words  with  refped 
to  Sound,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon. 

IfcuPPosE  that  youhave chdfen the moftpte- 
per  Words  foi-  expre&ng  yoiir  Thought** 
which  required!  a  perfedl  Knowledge  of  the 
Language  you  write  in  %  and  that  I  affume  aa 
granted,  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  to  be  your  native 
one,  holding  it  not  poffible  to  be  compleatly 
Matter,  ,fo  as  .to  vary  Expreffion  at  Will  and 
always  properly,  of  a  dead  Language.  . 

Q^a  Your 
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Yotjfc  next  Care  muft  be   to  place  thefc 
Words  in  fuch  Order,   that  they  may  in  no 
Cafe  offend,  fhould,  in   general,    pleafe  the 
Ear,     I  xrake  this  Diftio&ion,  becaufe  in  Mat- 
ters of  racer  Argument  or  Inftru&ion  it  is  re- 
quisite that  Language  (hould  have  the  Grace 
of  Harmony,  and  pleafe  in  order  to  perfume., 
The  Greeks  very  early  applied  themfelves 
to  cultivate  this  Art,  and  attained  to  a  Degree 
of  Perfection  in  it  which  no  other  People,  not 
all  the  Induftry  of  the  Rmrnmy  who  from  Imi- 
tators became  Rivals,  could  equal.  Diomfius  of 
Halitarnajfusha&h  leftaTreaUte[*],  which  (hewa 
with  what  wonderful  'Attention  they  ftudied* 
and-  to  what  Nicety,  fcarcely  conceivable,  they 
carried  their  Cenfure*  in  this  Point.  The  Work 
itfelf,as  beihgbf  moderate  Length,  and  contain- 
ing many  curious  Remarks,  tfball  not  attempt 
to  abridge ;  but  r^conurteod  it  to  your  Pe^fal. 
Indeed  the  Sttidy^f  ^be  jGrf^Orjgjn^ls  is 
ufcful  to  us#  not  QiJiy  W  $w  Article  we^ho^r 
treat  of,  as  they  afford;  ^etW^ftrMpd^lc:  #ft:tbV 
Way,  in  the  .Art  of  iGompQCltifln* ,  tyit  jdio, 
becaafeiihair  Language  teftfs  a  jpiepuliar  R?feo>- 
blance  to  our  owto.     WhftfoeM«r  h#th  attempt- 
-ed  to.  render  *  Gr&k  Cliffck  intp  EngUJh%  muft 
iiave  DbirvedASinaiUt^ple  between  the  Jdiora& 
of  the  two  Tongues,  ap^l  th#  the  on$  floweth 
oftentimes:  n^titrally  19C0  the  ofhen     And  in 
xximparing  &me    Latin  Interpretations,  with 
thofe  in  our  own  Tongue,  I  thijik,  that  I  have 
.   .  •    . '  ;  .        perceived 

£      * 

1 
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perceived  the  Turn  of  the  Original  to  be  much 
better  preferred  in  the  latter. 

There  is  not  any  Thing;    about  which 
Commentators  have  been  more  divided,  than 
the  precife  Meaning  of  thofe  Precepts,  deliver- 
ed by  the  Antients,  concerning  the  Obfervatioij 
of  certain  Numbers  and  Feet  in  Profe.     That 
this  was  efteemed  not  an  indifferent  or  light 
Matter,  is  evident  from  the  curious  Detail  into 
which  the  moft  famous  Criticks  [&]  have  enter- 
ed concerning  it,  and  the  great  Strefs  they  al- 
ways lay  upon  it.     The  Truth  is,  Doubts  and 
Difputes   herein  fhould  not  be  wondered  at. 
The  Subjedt  feems  to  me  one  of  thofe,  which 
it  is  impoflible  for  us  diftindtly  to  comprehend : 
For  the  Whole  is  grounded  in  the  Manner  of 
Pronunciation  peculiar  to  that  People,  include- 
ing  the  Tones  and  Inflexions  of  the  Voice,  up- 
on which  the  Length  or  Shortnefs  of  the  Syl- 
lables,  and  therefore  thefe   Feet,  muft  in  a 
great  Meafure  depend.  ,  Now  of  thefe  we  can- 
not, at  this  Diftance  of  Time,  form  any  clear 
Conception. 

Even  in  Verfe,  where  the  Meafure,  as  re- 
gularly returning,  is  exactly  known,  we  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  right  Pronunciation ;  nor 
do  we,  in  our  Manner  of  Reading,  make  any 
Diftindlion  between  long  and  fhort  Vowels  in 
many,  I  might  fay  in  moft  Cafes  [c]  ;  which, 
we  cannot  doubt,  were  accurately  diftinguiflied 

[4]  Aristotle,  Cicero,   Dionysiiti   of  Halicar+ 
naffks,  Quintilian,  Longinus. 

0]  As  in  the  firft,  and  often  in  the  laft  Syllables. 
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in  their  Speech:  Much  more  ignorant  muftwc 
be  in  the  Feet  of  Profe,  which  depend  upon 
the  Ear  alone,  not*  being  fubjedted  to  any  fixed 
Rule,  nor  returning  at  known  Intervals. 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  Argument  of 
the  Truth  of  what  I  have  now  been  faying, 
than  the  Cafe  of  Accents,  which  were  an  In- 
vention of  modern  Greeks  to  preferve  the  feve- 
ral  Tones  ufed  by  the  Antients  in  fpeaking  : 
And  of  what  Utility  have  they  been  ?  They 
have  occafioned  endlefs  Difputes  about  their 
true  Ufe :  They  gave  Rife  to  a  mod  unreafon- 
able  Error,  which  prevailed  widely,  and  is  not 
yet  rooted  out,  that  of  giving  up  Quantity  to 
Accent,  the  pronouncing  of  the  fame  Words  in 
Verfe  and  in  Profe  altogether  differently.  And 
they  have  rendered  it  an  extremely  difficult 
Work  to  print  Greek  corre&ly  j  without  bring-, 
ing,  fo  far  as  I  can  understand,  any,  at  leaft 
any  confiderable  Advantage,  In  Truth,  the 
Intention  could  not  be  anfwered;  Tones  in 
Speech  being  innumerable  cannot  be  preferred 
by  Marks,   at  leaft  of  this  Kind. 

This  Nicety,  therefore^  of  rythmical  or  mea- 
fured  Profe,  at  beft,  we  can  only  guefs  at;  and 
it  feems  the  moft  prudent  Way  to  give  it  up 
rather  as  Matter  of  uncertain  Speculation,  than 
to  lay  out  upon  it  unprofitable  Study  -y  much 
lefe  fhould  we  make  it  the  Ground  of  Debate 
and  Controverfy.  Strong  Marks,  I  confefs,  of 
this  Skill  one  may  difcover  in  the  Writings  of 
the  Antients ;  but  in  a  Point  fo  uncertain,  a 
great  deal  of  Imagination,  Prejudice,  even  En- 

thuiiafm, 
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thufiafm,  may  enter ;  and  it  feemeth  not  fafe  to 
indulge  very  much  to  fuch  Curiofity,  never 
ufeful,   often  vifionary. 

Passionate  Admirers  of  antient  Eloquence 
have  fancied,  that  they  might  improve  our  own, 
by  transferring  thefe  Rules  of  rythmitical  Com- 
pofition,  and  fitting  them  to  the  Engli/h  Lan- 
guage. Soon  after  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the 
fame  Project  was  attempted  with  regard  to 
Poefy.  We  have  at  this  Day  in  Italian  and 
French*  as  well  as  in  mir  own  Tongue,  many 
Eflays  of  this  Kind  .remaining,  of  Hexameters, 
Alcaicks,  and  Sapphicks,  fome  by  celebrated 
Writers  [d\.  And  whoever  will  be  at  the 
Pains  of  reading  thefe,  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Projedt  was  dropped,  I  fuppofe  for  ever ;  no- 
thing being  more  forced,  more  lame,  and  un-> 
pleafing,  than  fuch  Performances. 

If  this  Attempt  proved  thus  unfuccefsful  in 
the  Italian  Language,  which  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  Latiny  it  muft  be  defpaired  of  in 
both  the  others,  abounding  as  they  do  in  Mo- 
nofyllables,  and  of  Confequence  falling  left 
eafily  into  Feet.  I  cannot  help  confidering 
this  other  Attempt  of  fitting  our  Profe  to  the 
Rules  of  the  antient  Rythmus  or  Meafure  as 
an  Enterprize  of  the  fame  Kind  j  or  rather  ftill 
more  chimerical,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  re- 
folve  Profe  into  Feet  than  Verfe,  for  the  Rea- 
fon  before-mentioned ;  in  Verfe  they  are  dif- 
tinftly  marked ;  the  Ear  alone  judges  in 
the  other.     From  all  which  I  would  conclude 

*•  it 

[d]  Trissino,    Ron&ard.    Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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it  to  be  a  fruitlefs  Attempt,  wherein  we  fhould 
find  thrown  away  much  Labour,  that  might 
be  othefwife  ufefully  employed. 

In  rejecting  this  Nicety,  I  would  not  how- 
ever be  thought  to  mean,  that  none,  or  little 
Care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  Words. 
Sound  hath  great  Influence,  and  whatfoever 
offends  the  Ear,  will  not  eafily  gain  Admiflion 
into  the  Mind  \  it  is  prefented  with  Difadvan- 
tage;  whence  the  Neceflity  of  arranging 
the  words  fkilfully.  But  herein  the  Turn, 
the  Contexture,  what  is  ufually  named  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Tongue,  muft  be  confulted ;  for 
the  Care  which  is  fuccefsful  in  one,  may  be 
fuperfluous  or  hurtful  in  another.  I  /hall  go 
on  to  mention  fuch  Obfervations  as  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  with  Relation  to  this  Matter,  in 
our  own. 

We  have  already  taken  Notice  of  it,  as  the 
firft  Thing  to  be  confidered  after  the  Choice  of 
proper  Words,  "  to  place  them  fo  as  that  the 
<c  Senfe  may  be  char"  Ail  Tranfpofition, 
whether  ufed  for  the  Sake  of  Emphafis  or 
Harmony,  if  it  do  materially  hurt  Perfpicuity, 
is  to  be  condemned,  as  deftroying  the  main 
End  of  Language ;  for  who  fpfeaks  or  writes 
without  defigning  to  be  underftood?  Herein 
the  Roman  Writers  have  been  charged  with  be- 
ing faulty. 

Next,  it  is  required,  "  that  this  Order  fhould 

cc  never  be  fuch  as  to  fhock  the  Ear  with  jar- 

€t  ing  Sounds :"   For  Inftance,  by  the  Con- 

r  courfe 
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courfe  of  long  and  open  Vowels,  [e]  A  French 
Poet  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  exa<ft  in  this  Article, 
that  no  fuch  Hiatus  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works. 
And  fome  late  Writers  of  that  Nation  contend 
to  have  the  Rule  extended  to  Profe  :  A  Degree 
of  Stri&nefs,  which  muft  be  very  burthenfome  % 
and  may,  as  I  think,  have  an  ill  Effect,  by  ren- 
dering the  Stile  languid  and  enervate  [/]. 

The  Romans  avoided  this  claftiing  of  Vowels 
in  Verfe  by  Elifions,  which  became  under  the 
Management  of  their  beft  Poets  a  Source  of 
Beauty,  for  Elifions,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  arc 
an  Ornament  to  FirgiPs  Verfificatlon.  Some- 
thing of  this  Kind  Milton  attempted,  althbugh 
fparingly,  to  introduce  among  us,  whereia 
however  he  hath  not  been  followed. 

The  Greeks  we  find  admitted  this  Meeting 
of  Vowels  without  Eiifion ;  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  Particulars,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  Form  of  our  own  Language. 

But  fome  Cautions  are  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  "  Not  to  permit  this  Concourfe  of 
<tf  Vowels  frequently."  "  Never  in  very  quick 
"  Succeflion."  "  Efpecially  not  in  pleafing 
"  Subjeds,  which  demands  Smoothnefs,  and, 
<c  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  the  Word,  Ame* 
"  nity  of  Stile."  Which  points  out  another 
Rule,    "  Such  ciafhing  may  be  happily  em- 

u  ployed 

[#]  Malhhrbk. 

[/]  Habet  cnim  ille  tanquam  hlafus  concurfu  vocaltum 
molle  quiddara,  &  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  negligenti- 
am  de  re  bominis  raagis  quam  do  verbis  laborantis. 

Gicer.  de  Orat. 
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"ployed  on  Occafions  that  fuit  with  a  Stile 
"  flow,  rough,  and  difficult." 

A  second  Rule  is,  <c  Be  on  your  Guard 
"  againft  Monofyllables,  too  frequent  in  our 
c<  Language/'  You  may  find  twenty  of  thefc 
together  even  in  our  good  Writers,  which  ren- 
der the  Speech  harfh,  heavy,  embarraffed.  It 
fhould  be  your  Care  to  avoid  this  Fault :  Crowd 
not  fuch  together  j  but,  if  it  be  poflible,  inter- 
pofe  at  proper  Diftances  Words  of  Length  to 
fmooth  and  fupport  thefe  broken  disjointed 
Tones,  by  fome  Modulation  and  Continuity  of 
Sound. 

Thirdly.  "  The  Length  of  Periods  de- 
cc  ferves  Attention."  When  the  Language  be- 
gan to  be  poliflied,  our  early  Writers  extend- 
ed their  Periods  to  a  Length  oftentimes  excef- 
five :  They  ran  one  Sentiment  into  another  in 
a  continued  Chain  without  Interruption,  fome- 
times  for  Pages  together ;  in  which  Pra&ice 
there  are  three  Evils ;  "  This  Length  caufes 
€<  fome  Degree  of  Obfcurity.  It  overburthens 
€C  the  Memory.  And  is  alfo  difpieafing  to  the. 
• cc  Ear.'*  For  Nature  hath  in  this  refpedt  pre- 
scribed certain  Limits,  beyond  which  every 
•  Thing  difpleafeth.  Thefe  Limits  are  in  gene- 
ral determined  by  our  own  Frame  >  as  in  par- 
ticular Cafes  by  the  Power  of  the  Speaker  : 
Whatfoever  you  can  fpeak  diftindtly,  without 
being  obliged  to  paufe  improperly  for  Breath, 
or  to  precipitate  your  laft  Words,  may  be  com- 
prized  in  a  Period.  Lengthen  it  beyond  this  . 
Bound,  the  Speaker  fuffers,  and  with  him  the  % 

Hearer. 
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Hearer.  Inftances  of  this  Fault  we  find  in  an 
excellent  Writer,  Lord  CJarenJon  ;  neither  are 
Hooker  and  Rawleigb,  fcarcely  indeed  any  of 
that  Age,  free  from  it. 

Moderns,  obfcrving  the  Inconvenience  of 
this  Manner,  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
it  ;  but  frequently  by  running  into  a  contrary, 
and  perhaps  more  faulty  Extream,  dividing 
their  Senfe,  breaking  as  it  were  and  fplitting  it 
into  very  fhort  Sentences;  fo  that  they  prefent 
you  with  a  new  Period  almoft  in  every  Line. 

This  Pra&ice  hath  fome  ill  EfFefts  in  com- 
mon with  the  other;  it  caufeth  Obfcurity  by 
cramping  the  Expreffion,  and  by  afFe&ed  Con- 
cifenefs ;  it  burthens  the  Memory  by  prefenting 
to  it  many  minute  Obje&s :  And  it  hath  this 
peculiar  Fault  befides,  that  it  is  deftrudive  of 
Harmony.  Long  Periods  may  give  Majefty 
and  Pomp  to  DMcourfe,  thefe  curtail  it  of  its 
due  Proportion  ;  if  thofe  fometimes  overload 
the  Ear,  thefe  always  defraud  and  difappoint 
it :  A  Profoedt  of  the  Sea  bounded  by  no  fixed 
Object  doth  indeed  foon  tire ;  but  it  is  -much 
worfe  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  Sides,  to  have 
your  View  flopped  at  every  fecond  Step  you 
make. 

One  Caufe  of  this  fhortened  Stile  hath  been 
affigned  above,  namely  a  Sollicitude  to  avoid 
the  oppofite  Fault :  Another  lefs  obvious  hath 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  fhall  mention,  and 
leave  to  your  Judgment. 

Poesy  as  it  began  before,  fo  hath  it  in  every 
Country  much  influenced  Profe,  polifhing  this 

as 
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as  itfclf  improved,  and  in  Its  own  peclinc  cor- 
rupting. In  Queen  Elizabeth^  Time,  the 
Kind  of  Verfification  which  prevailed  moft  was 
the  Stanza ;  which,  tho*  an  harmonious  and 
majeftick  Meafure,  as  we  fee  in  the  Mufe  of 
Spencer,  was  liable  to  one  Fault  5  being  very 
long,  it  tempted  the  Poet  to  lengthen  out  his 
Thought  to  its  own  Extent  j  thus  weakening 
.  both  Senfe  and  Stile.  To  the  fame  March 
the  Profe  of  thofc  Times  conformed  its  Gait, 
being  full,  founding,  and  flowing  in  Luxuri- 
ancy  of  Expreflion,  in  extended  and  redund- 
ant Periods. 

Afte  r  wards  Couplets,  improved  by Waller 
and  perfected  by  Dryden,  became  the  reigning 
poetick  Stile  j  in  which  the  conftant  Return  of 
Rhime  cramped  the  Senfe,  ufually  to  a  Diftick : 
The  Infeftion  whereof  quickly,  as  I  imagine, 
reached  Profe,  which  about  the  fame  Time 
began  to  march  in  fhort  and  broken  Steps  ; 
like  one  accuftomed  to  Fetters,  who  when  fet 
free  (hall  yet  by  Force  of  Habit  move  in  con- 
tracted Steps.  Accordingly  we  find  that  among 
the  French,  where  the  fame  kind  of  heroick 
Verfe  prevailed,  it  went  attended  by  Profe  of 
the  like  narrow  Gait. 

Which  Reafoning  feems  farther  confirmed 
by  obferving  what  paffed  beyond  the  jtips. 
The  Poefy  of  Italy  in  its  moft  flourifhing  Days 
was  in  [g]  Stanza :  The  Stile  of  Profe  was  then 

long 

[g]  Named,  Rime  Oftave,  as  confiding  of  eight  Lines, 
this  is  the  Meafure  ufed  by  A&iosto  and  Tassq. 
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long  as  you  may  fee  in  Guicciardim,  Father 
Paul,  and  Davila,  much  more  than  it  was  in 
Boccace  long  before,  or  in  Bentivogtio  who 
flourimed  after  them. 

The  Precepts  I  would  deduce  from. the 
whole  arc  thefe.  "  Obfero  a  reafonable  Li- 
"  mit  in  Periods,  nener  exceeding  the  ufual 
«c  Power  of  the  Breath  to  utter  with  Eafe  j 
"  which  may  be  about  the  Length  of  fix  of 
«*  our  heroick  Verfea  [h]" 

"Sbjldom  let  two,  never  three  of  this  Ex-t 
*f  tent  fucceed  each  other." 

*\  AvoM>  no  lefs  the  contrary  Extreme  of 
«'  ihpft  Sentences,  which  are  unmufical,  harfli; 
*'  abrupt.  Efpecially,  firing  not  together  many 
"  fuch.."  The  beft. Method  is,  "  To  mingle 
•«  thofe  of  each  Kind;"  fo  may  the' long  de-* 
rive  Vigouf  an:4  Vivfcaty  from  the  flaort,  thefe, 
Numbers  and  Kfermony  from  the  long.    ' 

Fourthly,  As  Periods  confift.  uuaally  of 
fever^r Members;  .«*,  you  mould  takcithe  fame 
"  Care  in  ■ each,-  a$,pjT;tfae  whole/'  If  there 
be  four  or  fix  Members,  which  laftNumbe* 
a.  Period  mould  very  rarely  if  erer  exceed, 
th.ey  ihpuld;  bear  a  juft  Proportion  tt>  dach 
pther, -either  nearly  equal,  or/  what. is  betteri 
unequal  in  fuch  Manner,  that  they  mould  go 

on 

•  [A]  Spencer's  Stanza  confifts  of  nine  Lines ;  —the  lafl 
an  Alexandrine".  -  •    '  •  J:  ' "    '. 

Cicero  prefcribes  the  Length  of  four  tfejtam««r 
Lines  as  ufually  the  utmoftfor  a  Period  :— Eqnatnor,  quag 
hcxametrorurh  inftar  verfuum  quod  fit,  conftat  ftrt  plen* 
comprehenfio.     Cic,  dc  Oral. 
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on  lengthening,  and  the  longeft  clofe  5  for  the 
Ear  is  in  that  Cafe  filled,  and  acquiefceth  in  the 
Sound  as  compleat.  '  If  there  be  but  two  Mem- 
bers, this  latter  Condition  fhotild  be  obferved  j 
only  one  Caution  is  to  be  ufed  5  fuffer  not  many 
Periods  of  two  Members  to  follow ;  became 
this  giveth  Stiffnefs  and  difagreeable  Monotbny 
to  Difcourfe :  At  leaft  the  Members  ihould  be 
different,  equal  in  fome,  in  others  unequal. 

Next  in  the  uniting  of  Periods,  "  Much 
c<  Attention  is  required,  to  make  the  Joints 
€<  fmooth  and  clofe,  both  for  Clearnefs  of  Senfe, 
<c  and  Gracefulnefs  of  Stile."  Obferve  that 
nothing  be  loofe,  clumfy,  imperfe6t ;  for  one 
of  the  moft  common  Faults  in  Writing,  is  Ig- 
norance or  Negligence  with  regard  to  die  con- 
necting Particles. 

u  Be  careful  that  weaker  Expreffions  do 
cc  not  follow  ftronger  $  {*)  Let  them  rife  in 
Energy,  clofing  with  the  ffcrongeft*1' 

cC  Be  fparing  in  theUffe  Of  Epithets  and  Syn- 
u  onomous  Terms,  which  clog  the  Difcourfe 
"  with  idle  8bunds.'' 

«  The  principal  Cartf  of  Itarmony  refpeds 
<c  the  Clofe,"  for  that  being  the  Jaft  Sound 
left  upon  the  Ear  dwells  there,  and  remains 

with 

[t]  As  in  this  Line, 
She  moves  a  Goddcfs,  and— ~Jbe  looks  a  S&ten. 

Pope's  Horn.  Book  3. 
And  in  the  latter  of  thefe  two  Lines, 
High  Heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  Signal  took, 
And  all  *  Olympus  to  the  Center  (hook.    For.  Horn.  B.  u 

•  7%i  Mountain  Ofympus. 
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with  the  Hearer  2  the  Voicfc  likewife  naturally 
felling  there  is  frequently  loft,  and  fupprefleth 
the  laft  Syllable :  For  this  Reafon,  it  were  beft, 
that  the  concluding  Word  fhould  be  one  of 
Length,  or  ending  with  long  Syllables,  that 
the  Voice  dwelling  upon  it  might  prevent  of 
Itffcxi  this  Inconvenience  ;  fo  that  we  fhould, 
if  poflible,  avoid  ending  with  a  Monofyllable, 
efpecially  a  fhoit  one,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  pronounce  diftindlly  and  properly  ki  that  Si- 
tuation. 

These  are  general  Rules,  which  ihould  be 
obferved, .  where-ever  the  Language  permits 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Senfe,  for  the  Senfe 
is  ever  to  be  preferred :  In  which  Refpedt,  I 
am  fenfible  that  su  fuperftitioUs  Adherence  td 
thefe  or  any  other  Rules  relating  to  Harmony 
muft  be  hurtfui :  Herein  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  greatly  the  Advantage*  the  former* 
from  the  natural  Sweetnefs  and  Copioufnefs  of 
their  Tongue  ^abounding  with  harmonious 
Words  j  the  other  from  the  Liberty  they  took 
of  tranfpofirig  £heiVerb  or  any  Word  0$  mofk 
Importance  to  the  End  *  a  Liberty  indeed v  as 
we  remarked- before,  turned  into  Licence  ;j  in 
which  Prafticb  eved  Cicerd  was  charged  by  his 
Cotemporaries  with  Aflfedtition,  tin  Account 
of  his  frequently  concluding  Periods,  with  an 
Ejje  videatur* 

I  shall  not  ejiter  into<  Jfeveral  minute  Re-' 
inarks,  which. however. might  have  their  Ufe, 
but  the  Time  and  my  Defign  allow  not  of  them, 
Such aj"e  thefe,  "  Avoid  putting  together  many' 

^  Words 
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<c  Words  of  the  fame  Sound.  Let  not  Mem- 
"  bers  of  Periods  end  with  like  Sounds*  which 
"  often  occur.  Shun  frequent  Hiffings  of 
"  Plural  Nouns,  and  of  Verbs  ending  in  the 
«f  Letter  S.  Shun  likewife  Tenfes  of  Verbs, 
"  which  thruft  together  by  Elifion  rough  Con- 
<c  fonants,  z$  judg'd>  difturVd,  allcdgd;  which 
cc  you  may  avoid  by  reftbring  the  fuppreffed 
?c  Vowel,  or  by  ufing  the  Expletives  or  rather 
<c  Sign6  of  the  Tenfes,  did  or  bath.  Set  not 
<f  out  in  the  Opening  of  a  Paragraph  with 
u  harfh  Sounds  $  for  the  firft  Words  are  al- 
«  ways  remarked.  Avoid  the  Meafure  of 
"Verfe,  and  Uniformity  of  Clofe"  But  leave- 
ing  thefe  and  fueh  like  to  each  Perfon's  own 
Obfervation,  I  (hall  add  one  Remark,  which 
appears  to  be  of  Confequence. 

c<  The  Sound  fhould  be  conformable  to  the 
"  Senfe."  Every  Paflion  hath  it's  peculiar 
Stile;  Grief  fpeaketh  in  broken  dispirited 
Accents:  Anger  burfteth  out impetuoufly  in  a 
Torrent  of  Words,  ready,  quick,  rapid,  re^ 
dundant:  Joy  exprefleth  itfelf  in  Numbers 
light  and  flowing,  full  of  Chdarfulnefs  and  Vi- 
vacity. The  attributing  to  one  Paflion  the 
Language  proper  to  another  is  an  Offence 
againft  Nature  and  Reafon :  It  is  the  fame  Im* 
propriety, .  as  it  would  be  in  a  Mufician  to  fet 
joyful  Scenes  to  melancholy  Meafores,  or  to 
give  Hope  and  Defpair  the  tome  Movement 

We  may  extend  this  farther,  "  A  good 
u  Speaker  even  in  Dcfcriptions  and  Allufions 

€\  would 
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"  would  fuit  his  Stile  to  the  Subje<3."  A  Dif- 
courfe  that  reprefenteth  Images  of  Horror, 
fhould  flow  in  a  different  Meafure  from  one, 
that  conveyeth  pleafing  Idtas  :  And  herein  Na- 
ture favoureth,  inclining  Men  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Names  to  preferve  a  Correfpondence 
between  the  Sound  and  Object,  at  leaft  in  re- 
markable Cafes ;  and  this  Conformity  we  actu- 
ally find  in  all  Languages;  {hocking  Things 
have  harfh  Names  5  the  pleafing,  ufually  foft 
and  melodious  Appellations. 

Every  one  hath  obferved  Marks  of  the  Care 
now  prefcribed  in  Poets.  Every  Book  of 
Criticifm  abounds  with  Inftances  of  it  from 
Homer  and  Virgil  \  and  not  fewer,  I  believe, 
nor'  lefs  beautiful  might  be  drawn  from  our 
own. Milton :  Some  of  which  give  me  Leave 
to  mention  ;  you  may  be  led  thereby  to  remark 
.  many  others,  , 

[i]  "  Immediately  the  Mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  tneir  broad  bare  Backs  upheave 
Into  the  Skies. 

[/]  "  Nature  from  her  Seat, 
Sighing,  —  gave  Signs  of  Woe." 

\m\  "  Thee  another  Flood 
Of   Tears    and   Sorrow, — a  Flood  thee  alfo 
drownU" 

[n]  Plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thouland  Fathom  deep/' 

[i]  Parad.  Lott,  Book  vii.    [/]  Book  ix.    [m]  Book  x. 
[*']  Book  xii> 

R  "  Awake, 
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[0]  €i  Awake,  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fallen." 

[p]  "  O'er  Bog,  o'er  Steep,  thro'  ftrait,  rough, 

"  denfe,  or  rjre, 
li  He  fwims,  or  links,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  ot 

«  flies/' 

The  Oppofition  between  the  two  following 
Defcriptions  is  remarkably  beautiful ; 

[q]  "  Ona  fudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  Recoil  and  jarring  Sound, 
Th'  infprnal  Doors,  and  on  their  Hinges  grate 
Harfh  Thunder." 

[r]  "  Heav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-during  Gates,  harmonious  Sound, 
On  goldeft  Hinges  turning." 

[/]  Learned  Criticks  have  remarked  tfie 
fame  Care*  and  brought  Inftances  of  it  from 
Profe  Writers,  efpecially  among  the  Greeks. 
But  I  acknowlege,  that,  in  this  latter  Cafe,  the 
Obfervations  do  not  at  firft  Sight  appear  to  be 
as  juft,  jior  the  Inftances  fo  ftrong  and  certain, 
as  in  the  Poets.  The  Reafon  of  which  I  take 
to  be  this : 

Orators,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  perfuade, 
not  daring  openly  to  depart  from  the  common 
Manner  of  Speech,  for  that  would  prejudice 
their  Hearers  againft  them,  which  Poets,  pro- 

fefling 

0]  Parad.  Loft,  Book  i.  [>]  Book  il  [q]  Book  ii, 
[r]  Book  vi. 

'[/]  Longinus  hath  from  Btmoflhtms  •  and  more  efpe- 
cially Dionyfius  from  that  Orator,  in  the  above -mentioned 
Trcatifc  of  the  CompoGtion  of  Words. 
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fefling  chiefly  to  pleafe,  are  free  to  do,  find  it 
neceflary  to  ufe  Art,  and  to  conceal  their  Art : 
The  good  Effect  may  be,  in  fome  Degree,  felt 
by  all ;  but  the  Addrefs  ufed  in  procuring  it  is 
difcoverable  only  to  fharp  and  watchful  Eyes. 
This  is  the  Heart  of  Man;  we  love  to  be 
agreeably  deceived,  but  we  rife  up  in  Indigna- 
tion againft  a  declared  Intent  of  deceiving  us; 
too  fond  of  Pleafure  to  love  ftridt  Truth,  too 
proud  to  feem  fond  of  ought  but  Truth. 

Which  Remark  points  out  a  yery  ufeful  Li- 
mitation to  the  Rule  laid  down. 

"  In  this  conforming  Sound  to  Senfe,  keep 
within  certain  Limits/'  In  defcribing  uncouth 
Objedts,  and  in  harfh  Paflions,  your  Stile  fhould 
be  induftrioufly  roughened,  but  not  fo  as  to 
offend  the  Ear:  Neither,  in  oppofite  Cafes, 
Jhould  it  be  foftened  into  Weaknefs  and  Effe- 
minacy. Poets,  by  carrying  the  Rule  into  Ex- 
cefs,  offend  often  in  both  Ways.  Of  the  firft 
Sort  feems  to  be  the  Trariflationof  the  beauti- 
ful Lines  in  the  Iliad  [/]. 
Firft  march  the  heavy  Mules,  fecurely  flow, 
O'er  Hills,  o'er  Dales,  o'er  Crags,  o'er  Rocks, 

they  go; 
Jumping  high  o'er  the  Shrubs  of  the  rough 

Ground, . 
Rattle  the  clatt 'ring  Cars,    and  the  fhock'd 
Axles  bound. 

R  2  Im 


|7]  Book  miii.  Popr|s  Homer. 

[/]    «rpo  ¥  dp  'Ovf  mc  *io»  avjwf  ; 

IleMa  i'eLana,  xuT*na,  *afanmrif  hxfua  r  *x9». 
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In  the  following  Line,  how  naturally  do  the 
Trees  fall  in  the  Original,  in  a  fudden  and 
broken  Cadence, 

ffilTTdr.  , 

Which,  in  the  Translation,  fcems  to  me  quite 
over-laboured. 

deep-echoing  groan  the  Thickets  brown. 

Then   milling,    crackling,    crafhing,    thunder 
down. 

What  is  this  but  a  fine  Genius,  who,  ftrive-* 
ifig  to  keep  Pace  with  a  great  one,  overflioot- 
eth  himfelf  ?  His  Mufe  within  certain  Bounds 
cnchantingly  melodious,  .feeking  to  equal  the 
Sound  of  the  Greek  Trumpet,  raifeth  her  Voice 
until  it  well  nigh  cracks.  It  is  Stradas  Night- 
ingale, that,  labouring  to  match  the  Variety  and 
Tones  of  the  Lyre,  fwclleth,  ftrakieth,  tor- 
tureth  her  whole  Frame ;  at  length  fall* 
breathlefs  on  the  vidorious  Harp. 

Instances  faulty  in  the  other,  the  foft  and 
florid  Way,  abound  in  our  Poets  >  fom£  might, 
I  think,  be  drawn  from  the  fame  Work :  Such 
is  the  Speech  of  Paris  to  Helen,  in  the  third 
Book;  and  lome  .Paflages  in  the  Epifode  of 
Juno  laying  Jupiter  afleep  on  Mount  Ida*  in 
the  fourteenth. 

I  have  been  fometimes  tempted  to  imagine 
this  Line  of  Virgil  lefs  exaft  in  the  Language, 

than  is  ufual  with  that  moft  accurate  Writer : 

• 

«  Et 
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[u]  "  Etfola  injiccdfecumffatiatur  prenq" 

Three  fucceffive  Spondees,  fo  many  Words  be- 
ginning with  S,  a  Letter  of  difficult  Projiuji- 
ciation,  and  ending  with  a,  a  long  and  open 
Vowel,  expref6  admirably  flow  and  fblkary 
Walking:  But  are  not  the  Terms  Jo/a  and  fe- 
turn  the  wry  fame  in  Senfe,  and  one  fuper- 
fiuous  ? 

So  difficult  is  it  to  keep  the  due  Mean:  Pafs 
4>ut  the  Limit,  the  greateft  Beauties  become 
Faults:  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Re- 
finement of  an  eminent  Mufician,  rtientioned 
by  Pope  in  this  Line, 

[w]  "  And  J/rves  own  Thunders  follow  Mari% 
"  Drums/' 

who  employed  Cannon  to  fill  up  his  *  Chorus  .in 
£  rejoicing  Anthem,  Was  a  Tranigreflion  of  the 
Kind  now  mentioned,  an  outrageous  Imitation 
of  Nature.  , 

But  to  return  to  Orators.  If  it  be  fit  that 
JPoets,  the  Votaries  of  Fi&ion,  /hould  keep 
within  due  Bounds,  in  this  Article  of  Orna- 
ment; it  is  much  more  neceflary  that  thefc 
others  fhould,  becaufe  the  Drefs.of  Truth, 
whom  they  ferve,  is  more  fevere.  The  gene- 
ral Idea  of  Beauty  is  the  fame  to  both;  but 
thefe  muft  be  difcreet  and  chafte:  To  thefe, 
Beauties  border  on  Faults,  a  Step  beyond  Ex- 
cellence is  Defedt,  nay  Meannefs*   Which  leads 

to 

[u]  And  wanders  by  himftlf  on  the  dry  Strand 
Ahne. 
[«/]  Dunciad,  Book  iv.  line  6».  *  Mr.HandeL 
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to  a  general  Reflcdion  that   fliall  clofe  this 
Lefture. 

Th  eke  is  always  Hazard  to  an  Orator  in  en*- 
deaVouring  to  excel.  Whence  .every  one  who 
means  to  fpeak  in  publick  fhould  afk  himfelf. 
•  <c  Shall  I  content  myfelf  with  being  meer- 
€C  ly  plain  and  reafonable,  thus  be  a  Speaker 
"  blamelefs,  and  it  is  likely  not  unufefiil?  Qr 
€<  (hall  I  aim  at  Excellence,  thus  ri/k  Difgrace  ?" 
Weigh  well  your  own  Abilities,  apd  aft  accord- 
ingly. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Fifteenth, 

O/*  Figures,  <?r  Tropes. 

• 

CLEARNESS,  Propriety,  and  Harmony, 
are  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  Ends  of 
Oratory,  which  require  befide  thefe,  that  Dif- 
courfe  (hould  be  lively  and  animated:  To  this 
Purpofe  the  Ufe  of  Figures  is  neceflary;  conr 
cerning  which  I  now  proceed  to  make  fome 
Obfervations. 

It  is  a  Queftion  which  hath  received  vari- 
ous Anfwers,  and  occaiioned  no  fmall  Debate, 
whence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  Figures  render 
Difcourfe  more  pleafing:  What  is  there  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  which  difpofeth  it  to  entertain 
with  more  Delight  Notions  conveyed  to  kin 
this  Difguife,  than  in  their  own  natural  Form  ? 

The  Variety  of  Opinions  concerning  this 
Point  feemeth  to  have  (prung  from  hence,  that 
different  Men,  fixing  upon  different  Caufes, 
have  perfifled  in  reducing  the  Effe&j  each  to 
the  Caufe  affigned  by  himfelf,  excluding  all 
others ;  to  the  Production  of  which  Effect  feve- 
ral,  perhaps  many,  do  concur.  I  will  explain 
myfelf 

F 1  rst.  It  hath  been  obferved  long  ago,  in-* 
deed  Inftances  occur  evdiy  Day  in  Proof  of  it, 

that 
* 
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that  the  Mind  is  pleafed  with  Things  uncom- 
mon and  new:  Now  Figurative  Speech  hath 
this  Charm  of  Novelty  to  recommend  it,  for 
leaving  the  ufual  Track,  it  takcth  you  thro' 
Paths  untrodden  and  unexpe&ed;  you  fee  a 
certain  Point  laid  down  to  be  proved  5  you  have 
a  general  Notion  of  the  Arguments  likely  to  be 
made  ufe  of  to  this  Purpofe;  but,  inftead  of 
having  thefe  placed  before  you  in  the  common 
Form,  you  find  them  in  one  very  different, 
and  the  Knowledge  you  fought  for  communicated 
in  Expreflions  altogether  foreign,  yet  thefe  con- 
duced by  fuch  happy  Skill,  that  they  lead  you 
as  rightly  and  (hortly  to  the  End  in  View,  as 
the  plaineft  and  mod  literal:  Thus  you  are  en- 
tertained in  your  Journey  without  being  retarded. 

Another  Caufe  that  recommendcth  Figures, 
thofe  efpecially  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of 
'Tropes,  to  our  liking,  is  the  Plcafure  which 
the  Mind  naturally  feels  in  Comparifon.  When 
a  Word,  which  in  its  original  Senie  convcycth 
a  dertain  Idea  to  the  Mind,  is  afed  in  fuch  Man- 
tier,  as  together  with  this  to  convey  another, 
coHneded  to  the  firft  by  a  natural  Refemblance  \ 
yet  {6  that  this  latter  acceflbry  Idea  becomes 
now  the  Principal;  here  the  Mind  hath  the 
Pleafure  pf  contemplating  at  once  two  Images, 
yet  without  Confuiion :  Nay,  with  this  Advan- 
tage," that  by  Meftis  of  fuch  Companion  the 
*ptincipal  Image  becomes  more  bright  and  ftrike- 
ing:  As  in  thefe  Examples, 

"  [a]  Now  laugh  the  Fields."— 

"  [b]  Admires 

0  [a]  Nunc  rident  agri.  Virc. 
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u  [&]  Admires  new  Leaves  and  Apples  not 
,     "  it's  own." 

"  [c]  With  Floods  and  Whirlwinds  of  tem-* 
«•  peftuous  Fire.0 

The  Ptcafure  received  from  the  imitative 
Arts  hath  it's  Ground  in  this  Love  of  Compan- 
ion. Thus  we  are  delighted  with  the  Likene& 
between  the  Forms  and  Colours  of  Nature,  and 
thofe  taken  from  her  by  the  Pencil :  Nay,  we 
are  often  pleafed  with  feeing  Naturfe  imitate  as 
it  were  herfelf,  Refle&ing  to  our  Sight  the 
Landflrips  of  Woods,  and  Hills,  and  Skycs, 
portrayed  on  the  glaffy  Surface  of  untroubled 
Water :  Something  whereof  I  think  there  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  in  the  Ufc  of  iWSs 
tapbors  or  Translations. 

To  which  you  (hould  add,  that  thefe  Com- 
parifons  are  frequently  drawn  froraObje&s  in 
themfelve$  beautiful,  which,  being  of  Courfe 
.pleafing,  diflfufe  new  Charms  as  well  as  Light 
over  a  whole  Difcourfe. 

Other  Caufes  of  lefs  Influence  might  be 
affigned,  but  I  haften  to  the  Chief  and  moft 
Univerfal. 

The  trueft  Reprefentations  of  Nature  pleafe 
moft :  And  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  Figure* 
are  agreeable,  being  the  Voice  of  Nature,  when 
rightly  ufed,  the  Way  wherein  (he  cxprefleth 
herfelf  on  all  fuch  Occafions.     "  Yet  how  may 

this  be?  Are  not  Figures  artificial  Speech,  and 
c  confidered  as  fuch  ?  In  what  Senfe  then  do  I 

"Utile 

"  [*]  Miratyrqae  novas  frondes  et  non  faa  poma.  Vx&«. 
"  [t]  Milton'*  Paradifc  Loft.     Book  1 . 
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t€  ftile  them  the  Voice  and  Language  of  Na- 
."  tare?*  This  will  need  fome  Explanation. 

Determine  firft,  what  are  the  Occafions, 
upon  which  Figures  are  properly  employed,. 
Arc  they  not  chiefly  thofe,  in  which  the  Mind 
fcfeized,  warmed,  tranfported  by  a  fudden  or 
ftrong  Paflion,  as  Admiration,  Aftonifhment, 
Love,  Rage  ?  Now  confult  the  great  Book  of 
Nature,  the  Original  and  Model  of  all  true 
Art : — -How  do  all,  young  and  old,  learned 
and  illiterate,  Men  and  Women,  cxprefsthem- 
felves  in  filch  Conjunctures  ?  Is  their  Difcourfc 
clear,  direct,  and  flowing  ?  Or  rather  is  it  not 
difturbed,  broken,  disjointed  ?  The  Mind  over- 
charged by  Paflion,.  labouring,  yet  unable  to 
pour  it  all  forth,  maketh  every  Effort,  ftruggles 
in  vain  for  Words  anfwerable  to  it's  Ideas, 
ftarteth  from  Hint  to  Hint,  heapeth  Images 
upon  Images,  and  painteth  itVown  Diforder  in 
the  Irregularity  and  Confufion  of  it's  Language. 
What  doth  Indignation  ?  Invoke  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  feek  to  intereft  all  Nature  in  it's 
<iuarrel.     Thus  Dido 

"  [d]  Bd  Arms  oppos'd  to  Arms,  be  Shore 
€C  to  Shore, 
"  May  ev'n  our  Seas  with  adverfe  Billows  roar, 
fC  And  ye,  my  Sons,  purfue  thro'  ev'ry  Age 
u  His  Offspring  with  hereditary  Rage-M— « 
What  faith  Revenge, 

€«  [e]  Abfent 

:    [d]  Litora  litoribus  contraria,  fluftibus  undas, 
imprccor,  arma  annis  $  pugaent  ipfique  nepotes  qu$. 

Viw,  -Encid^ 
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<c  [e]  AbfentPll  torture  thee— a  vengeful  Shade 
c<  Purfue  3  Wretch!  dearly  (hall  thy  Crimes  bo 
'     «  paid/' 

• \f  ]  No, .  let  us  rather  chufe, 

ArmM  with  Hell-flames  and  Fury,  all  at  once ' 
O'er  HeavVshighTow'rs  to  force  refiftlefsWay, 
Turning  our  Tortures  into  horrid  Arms 
Againft  the  Torturer." 

What  is  the  Language  of  Grief? 
« c  O  Woods,  O  Fountains,  Hillocks,  Dales,  and 

Bow'rs, 
With  other  Echo  late  I  taught  your  Shades 
To  anfwer,  and  refound  far  other  Song  !" 

Of  Remorfe  and  Shame  ? 

'  "  [g]  Cover  me  ye  Pines, 

Ye  Cedars  with  innumerable  Boughs 
Hide  me." 

From  thefe  Confiderations  it  appears,  that 
Figurative  Speech  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  it  hath 
been  oftentimes  reprefented,  meerly  artificial, 
and  a  Departure  from  Nature,  that  it  is  a  faith- 
ful Image  of  Nature.  Inward  Emotion  dilplay- 
eth  itfelf  as  readily  in  the  Language  as  in  the 
Features;  and  he,  who  from  the  Circumftances 
he  defcribeth,  or  Subjedl  of  which  he  treateth, 
ought  to  be,  or  appear  to  be  pofleft  with  a  ftrong 
Paflion,  yet  fpeaketh  in  a  calm,  untroubled  Ea- 
finefs  of  Stile,   adteth  as  much  againft  Nature, 

a,s 


[/]  ■     .1     ■  Sequar  atris  ignibus  abfens, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis,  improbe,  poenas. 

Viat.  JEpcid* 
[/]  Milton,  Book  ii. 
It]  '  Book  x. 
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as  doth  the  Man  who  would  exprefs  great  in~ 
ward  Agitation  of  Mind  bj  a  ftnooth  unaltered 
Serenity  of  Countenance. 

Figures  are  the  Language  of  Paflion ;  UnU 
verfal  Experience  dcroonftrates  this  to  be  the 
Cafe,  as  ill  of  every  Rank  and  Capacity,  who 
are  under  the  Influence  of  fuch  Paffion,  fpeak 
Figuratively:  Now  it  16  acknowleged,  that- 
the  Orator  in  almoft  all  Caufes  of  Moment  find- 
eth  it  requilite  to  excite  forae  Paffion  in  hk 
Hearer,  which  he  cannot  otherwife  accomplifh 
than  by  feeling,  or  fceming  himfelf  to  fed  the? 
fame:  And  how  (hall  he  afluroe  this  Appear* 
ance  ?  How?  But  by  making  Ufe  of  the  Lan- 
guage, which  Nature  hath  rendered  infeparable 
from  the  Paffions.  If  you  are  enflamed  with 
Anger  or  foftened  with  Pity,  fpeak  to  me  as 
Men  are  wont  to  do>  while  they  are  under 
die  Power  of  fuch  Emotions  :  Otherwifc  you 
talk  in  vain ;  I  fhall  either  not  regard  you  at 
all,  or  fhall  turn  away  from  you  as  an  Impoftor. 
Nature  hath  rendered  Paffions,  whercfoever 
ftrongly  marked,  catching;  but  where  thefe 
Marks  are  wanting,  how  fhall  they  catch  ? 

What  I  have  been  faying  is  however  to  be 
underftood  with  fome  Degree  of  Caution.  Ye 
have  doubtlefs  heard  it  obferved,  that  Figurative 
Speech  is  not  friendly  to  the  Pathetkk,  as  car* 
rying  the  Air  of  much  Study  and  Artifice,  the 
Work  therefore  of  a  Mind  vacant  and  at  eafe. 

WmcHObfervation,  howcontradi&ory  foever 
it  may  appear,  yet  a  little  Attention  will  recon- 
cile to  what  hath  been  advanced  above.    To 

this 
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this  Purpofe,  you  fhould  diftinguifh  Figures  in- 
to two  Kinds :  One  Sort  confifteth  in  Words,  a* 
Repetitions^  Likenefs  of  Sounds,  and  Cadence* 
and  OppoJ%tions%  to  which  we  may  add,  as  being 
tifeful  in  embellifhing  Stile,  certain  Kinds  of 
Metaphors,  Tranl^ojitions,  Reduplications.  Now 
thefe  being  calculated  to  pleafe  the  Ear  or  Imagi* 
ttation,being  conducive  toPrettinefsand  Elegance 
only,  are  Enemies  to  the  Pathetick  5  are  too  in- 
fignificant  and  idle  for  Occafions  of  fuch  Import- 
ance, and  from  all  fuch  ought  to  be  excluded. 

But  there  are  Figures  of  a  fecond  Kind, 
wt  ofe  Power  afte&s  the  Senfe principally,  which 
bef  cow  Force  and  Spirit ;  fuch  as  the  Rhetori- 
cians name  Apoflrqfmes,  Hyperboles,  [b]  feigning 
§f  Pcrfons  ;  to  thefe  it  is,  that  what  hath  been 
laid  is  applicable;  thefe  are  fo  far  from  hurting 
the  Pathetick  or  being  inconfiftent  with  it,  that 
they  are  the  natural  Language  of  Paffion.  Agi- 
tated by  Paffion,  the  Peafant  breaketh  out  into 
fuch,  no  lefs  than  the  Orator  5  the  only  Differ- 
ence is,  that  ia  the  latter  the  Rudenefs  of  un- 
inftrudted  Nature  is  poltfhcd,  it's  Extravagances 
corrected,  the  Air  and  Refembknce  are  pre- 
ferved,  but  foftened  and  adorned.  We  may 
pronounce  of  Eloquence  in  this  Refpefl:,  as  the 
roet  doth  of  Comedy,  it  is  not  the lefsjuftRe- 

Erefentation  of  Life  fonrifing  fometimes  into  a 
igher  Stile : — 
"  If  Chremes  in  the  Drama  chide  his  Heir 
u  Profrfc  and  wild,  in  Eloquence  fevere, 

fc  Doth 

[h\  Ox  Profopopceia. 
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<c  Doth  not  the  World's  great  Stage  like 
Scenes  difplay, 
"  And  Fathers  rage  as  loudly  ev'ry  Day  V9   [/] 

Having  thus  affigned  the  Caufes  why  Fi-* 
gures  pleafe,  it  might  be  expe&ed,  that  I  fhould 
go  on  to  give  a  Detail  of  the  feveral  Figures, 
with  Examples  of  each ;  but  this  I  (hall  decline, 
as  they  may  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  every 
Rhetorician,  deduced  indeed  ufually  with  tire- 
fomeExadtnefs,  fo  that  it  is  not  altogether  without 
Reafon  that  the  wittieft  of  our  Poets  faith, 

€l  For  all  the  Rhetoricians  Rules 

"  Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  Tools." 

Hod* 

VOSSIUSy  as  I  remember,  having  recounted 
an  Hundred  and  defined  them,  excufeth  him- 
felf  from  proceeding  to  others ;  that  is,  having 
opprefled  his  Reader  with  fuch  a  Multitude,  he 
maketh  an  Apology  for  not  overwhelming  him. 
The  Troth  is,  thofe  Writers  have  multiplyed 
thein  without  Caufe.  Many  of  which  they  men- 
tion are  fo  trivial  and  c6mmon,  that  they  do 
not  deferve  Notice ;  not  few  are  real  Faults  in 
Senfe  or  Language,  of  which  having  gathered 
up  fome«Inftances  in  Authors,  of  ReputatkJh, 
they  immediately  eredt  them  into  Beauties,  and 
confecrate  them  under  the  Appellation  of  Fi- 
gures. 

Notwithstanding,  in  thus  difapproving 
an  Excefs  of  Attention  to  thefe  Minutenefles,  I 

;  would 

[/]  Interdum  tumido-Chremps  delitigat  ore  : 
■  NumqukI  Pomporiius  iftis 

Audiret  leviora,  pater  fi  vivcret  I  Hor. 
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would  not  be  underftood  to  recommehd  entire 
Negleft  of  them.  Some  Acquaintance  with 
them  will  help  us  in  difcerning  where  an  Ora- 
tor  leaves  the  beaten  Track  of  Expreffion,  and 
for  what  Purpofe ;  a  Kind  of  Knowlege  ufeful 
in  forming  and  perfefting  the  Judgment. 

I  Mention  this  as  die  only  true  Ufe  of  the 
mechanical  Part  of  Rhetorick  which  hath  been 
explained  with  fo  much  fuperfiuous  Labour,  * 
becaufe  the  Strefs  laid  upon  it  may  have,  and  I 
believe  hath  caufed  Miftakes,  inducing  Men  to 
believe  it  of  great  Value.  <c  A  celebrated  Wri- 
"  ter  of  Antiquity  hath  ufed  fuch  and  fuch  Fi- 
"  guree  in  Difcourfe,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhali 
c<  fit  down  to  write  with  a  Refolution  of  em- 
"•  Paying  the  fame,  efteeming  my  Work  the 
"  more  perfedt  as  it  abounds  more  with  fuch 
"  Ornaments/' 

Thus  we  often  Reafon  ;  whereas  it  is  neither 
the  Kind  nor  Number  of  Figures,  but  the  right 
Application  which  renders  them  commendable. 

I  have  read,  or  met  with  in  Difcourfe,  an  Ob- 
fervation  which  I  think  judicious  and  new  :  An 
Adtor,  who  would  excel,  {hould  appear  to  be 
•  poffeflcd  with  the  ftroiig  Paffion  his  Part  ex- 
prefleth,  and  feem  the  Man  he  reprefents ;  but 
he  (hould  not  feel  that  Paffion,  fhould  not  be 
that  Man.  '  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  Strength  of  the 
Paffion  would  difable  him  from  expreffing  it : 
Violent  Rage,  Grief,  or  Defoair,  would  choak 
up  his  Words  $  Nature  would  fwallow  Up  Art, 
and  Imitation  be  loft  in  Reality. 

This 
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This  Remark  may  help  td  explain  fome 
Things  before  faid  and  unavoidably  repeated 
concerning  Points  in  which  we  often  miftake. 
A  good  Speaker  muft  feem  to  feel  the  Paflion  he 
would  excite,  he  muft  have  it's  Air,  it's  Lan- 
guage, the  Figures  moft  expreflive  of  if  s  a&ual 
Influence  $  but  I  now  add,  that  he  muft  not  be 
under  that  aftual  Influence :  However  outward- 
ly in  Tranfport,  he  muft  retain  a.Fund  of  Cool- 
nefs  within,  Reafon  muft  rule  there,  "  Calm 
€C  and  ferene  ride  m  the  Whirlwind,  and  di- 
"  red;  the  Storm  :"  Otherwifc,  lofing  Com- 
mand of  himfelf,  he  muft  ftray  from  all  the 
Rules  of  Eloquence. 

[£]Th  e  Perfection  of  Art  faith  a  good  Judge, 
is  to  oecome  $    with  which   ftrong  Paflion  caij- 
not  well  confift.     Accordingly,  the  greateft 
Speakers,  when  they  have  given  Way  to  fuch, 
have  erred.  Is  not  the  perfonfcl  Invedivc  againft 
Efcbines  in  the  admirable  Oration  of  the  Crown* 
to  fay  no  worfe,  unjuftifiably  bitter  ?  In  the  fe- 
cond  Philippic,  Divine  as  .[/]  one  ftilcs  it,  are 
not  the  Circumftances  of  Abufe  againft  Anton} 
heightened  with  Paintings  defervedly  offenfive  ? 
Can  one  read  them  without  wondering,  that  an 
excellent  Perfon  ftiould  dfeHver  fuch  in  full  Se- 
nate, if  it  be  true  that  this  Oration  w^s  delivered. 
From  hence  it  appears,   that  Figures  being 
the  proper  Stile  of  Paflion,  they  (hould  not  only 
be  juft  and  natural,  but  conducted  with  much 

Care 

[k]  Caput  artis  eft  decerc.  Cicero  de  OraU  lib.  I. 

[/]  Quam  te  confpicuse  divina  Philippic*  famas, 
Volveris  a  prim£  quae  proxima*  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
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Care  and  Difcretion :  Which  Remark  leads  to 
point  out  fome  Abufes  neceflary  to  be  avoided 
in  the  Ufe  of  them.  I  (hall  fpeak  of  thefe  un- 
der three  Heads;  1,  the  Number ;  2,  the  Kinds  j 
3,  the  Application  of  Figures. 

FIRST,  As  to  the  Number  of  Figures. 
Excess  herein  is  a  very  common  Fault :  It  is 
in  Writings  as  in  Life,  whatever  is  commended 
in  a  certain  Degree,  we  are  apt  to  carry  beyond 
the  Bound,  and  then  kbecometh  wrong.  Be- 
caufe  Figures  aptly  ufed  have  a  good  EfFedt, 
they  are  multiplied  without  Mcafure,  introdu- 
ced every  where,  and  heaped  up  with  Profufi- 
on,  which  produces  the  worft  Confequences. 

FIRST,  Nothing  fo  quickly  tireth.  The  na- 
tural Food  of  the  Underftanding  is  Truth ;  We 
are  indeed  fo  framed,  that  this  Truth  muft  be 
rendered  by  Art  agreeable  to  the  Tafte ;  what 
do  thefe  Men  ?  Abufing  that  Frame,  they  give 
us  the  Sauces  only  without  the  Food.  We 
demand  fomething  plain  and  folid, — find  all 
Flourifti  and  Shew.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Hearer 
.  difappointed  turns  away  with  Difdain. 

SECONDLT,  This  Excefs  taketh  away 
Credibility  from  the  Speaker.  Truth  hath  not 
that  Air  ot  Study  and  Labour :  To  pleafe  (he 
needs  but  to  be  feen :  We  look  not  for  Her 
amidit  a  Crowd  of  Ornaments.  Sincerity  is 
moft  powerful  to  perfuade  j  Figures  arc  ftrong 
Inftruments  of  Perfuafion,  becaufe  ftrong  Proofs 
of  Sincerity :  But  poured  forth  in  Excefe  ar.e 
Jheld  Marks  of  Infincerity;  Means  of  fetting  off 
a  bad  Caufe,  and  of  extorting  or  furprizing  un- 
S  deferyed 
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deferved  Aflent :  Hence  the  Hearer  becometh 
diffident,  fufpicious,  guardeth  himfelf  agaihft 
the  Appearance  of  dangetous  Art,  and  receives 
with  Prejudice  whatfoever  is  drefled  up  in  thefe 
elaborate  Embellifhments. 

THIRD  LT,  This  Excefs  renderethDifcourfe 
obfeure.  The  expreffing  of  Things  under  bor- 
rowed Images  muft  prefent  them  to  the  Mind 
with  lefs  Clear nefs,  than  if  offered  in  their  own  : 
And  much  Skill  is  requifite  in  making  fuch 
Choice,    that  while   they  add   Force  to  the 

-  Thought,  they  may  not  diminifli  Perfpicuity. 
We  fee  Obje&s  through  Figures  as  in  a  Mir- 
ror :  Some  are  by  this  Means  feen  more  dif- 
tinftly  ;  fome  we  cannot  view  well  dire&ly ; 
fome  we  behold  thus  with  more  Delight ;  but 
if  we  attempt  to  fhew  all  in  this  Way,  the 
Truth  of  Things  vanifheth  ;  we  confound  the 
Original  with  borrowed  Forms,  and  the  whole 
Scene  becomes  faint  and  confufed. 

Th is  is  the  Cafe  6f  Perjus,  although  other- 
.  wife  in  many  Refpe&s  commendable  ;  of  Ly- 
cophron  among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  feemeth  of 
their  Lyrick  Poets  fometimes,  as  you  may  prove 
particularly  in  the  Chorufes  of  the  beft  Drama- 
tick  Writers,  where  the  Senfe  is  frequently  fo 
wrapped  up  in  a  Cloud  of  Figures,  that  it  can- 
not without  much  Difficulty  be  developed, 

A  second  Miftake  mentioned  is  in  the  Kind 
of  Figures.  We  fhould,  generally  fpeaking, 
avoid  all  fuch  as  turn  meerly  upon  Sound  ; 
Prettinefles  much  fought  after  in  former  Times, 

-  fuch  as 

"  0 
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[m]  "  O  fortunatam  natam  a^  confule Romam" 

[fi]  <c  Befeecbing  or  bejieging? 

<€  And  at  one  itaW  high  overleapt  all 
Bound:9 

At  the  Sight  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  Midft  of 
a  fublime  Paflage,  faith  our  great  Poet,  "The 
<c  Planets  were  Planet-Jlruck"  But  thefe  at 
prefent  feem  defervedly  exploded. 
•  Repetitions  of  the  fame  Word  arc  alfo 
fometimes  graceful.  One  of  the  moft  beautiful 
of  which  Sort  is  the  Paflage  of  Virgil,  thus  imi- 
tated by  one  of  our  Poets, 

[0]  Yet  ev'n  in  Death  Eurydice  he  fung, 
Eurydice  ftill  trembled  on  his  Tongue  s 
Eurydice  the  Woods, 
Eurydice  the  Floods, 
Eurydice  the  Rocks  and  hollow  Mountains     * 
.    rung  [py  ^ 

But  Beauties  of  this  Kind  are  generally  fpeaking 
eafily  attained  in  a  Degree  of  Mediocrity  $  and 
therefore  fhould  be  ufed  fparingly. 

There  is  a  Point  of  more  Nicety,  the  ufing 

many  Words  nearly  fynonymous,  of  which  you 

may  find  numerous    Inftances  in  the  Roman 

S  2  Orator. 

[m]  'Till  I  her  Conful  fohcmfifd  her  Doom, 

[n]  Parad.  loft,    Book  10. 

[0]  ■■"  Eurydicen  vox  ipfb  et/rigida  lingua, 

Ah  rfilferdm  Eurydicen,'  anima  fngtmte,  vtcatat  ',  ' 
■Eurydicen  toto  refer  chant  fiumine  rip*. .,       Vl*o.  Georg.  4. 

[/>]  Pope,  Ode  on  St.  G*cilia. 
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Orator.  He  hath  departed,  fledy  ejcaped>  broke 
away  [q] .  Thefe  often  weaken  tne  Senfe,  and 
tire  the  Hearer  by  a  Heap  of  unmeaning  Sounds; 
yet  are  fometimes  ufeful  by  giving  Strength  and 
Energy.  Although  each  Word  do  not  convey 
a  diftin£t  Idea,  yet  taken  together  they  make 
the  whole  collected  Idea  much  larger  and  more 
grand.  I  fhould  not  therefore  altogether  con- 
demn fuch  ;  but  recommend  the  utmoft  Cau- 
tion in  employing  them.  They  fhould  be  rare, 
and  introduced  on  well-chofen  Occafions. 

There  are  other  Figures  afFe&ing  the  Senfe, 
which  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  Caution. 
Such  as  very  bold  Metaphors,  and  thofe  the 
Rhetoricians  nmieCatachreJes  or  Abufes ;  which, 
although  allowed  in  Verle,  Speakers  fhould 
never  venture  upon,  but  where  the  Poverty  of 
the  Language  may  have  rendered  them  necefla- 
ry,   and  Cuftom  hath  eftablifhed  them. 

Hyperboles  alfo  are  dangerous  Figures.  The 
Poet  mentioning  two  Perfons  of  extraordinary 
Size  defcribes  mem  thus, 


«c 


[r]         <c  Youths  equal  to  the  Pines 
And  Mountains  of  their  Country," — 


COWLEY,  feeking  to  improve  upon  this 
Image  in  applying  it  Jo  Qoliahy  hath  made  it 
altogether  extravagant : 
1  "  The 


fq\  Ablit,  exceffit,  evafit,  erapk.    In  Catafi.    Orat.  1. 
r]  Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  ct  montibus  feqnos. 

JEoeid.  p. 
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c<  The  Valley  now  this  Monfter  feem'd  to  fill ; 
<c  And  we  methoughts  look'd  up  to  him  from 
our  Hill  [/). 

HOMER  fays  very  fublimely  df  an  allego- 
rical Perfon,  Difcord9 

€i  Her  Head  (he  raised  to  Heav'n  and  trod  on 
Earth : 

Which  Virgil  hath  applied  with  greatPrppriety 
to  another  allegorical  Perfon,  Fame.  But  it  is 
not  with  much  lefs  Exadtnefs  imitated  of  Satan, 
defcribed  before  indeed  as  of  gigantick  Size  [/], 
yet  far  different  from  this, 

"  His  Stature  reach'd  the  Sky." 

Poets  are  indulged  in  Liberties  of  this  Kind, 
which  they  have  for  the  moft  Part  abufed,  the 
Moderns  efpecially  $  but  the  fame  Licences  are 
not  to  be  fuffered  among  thofe,  who  would 
perfwade,  who  profefs  the  fpeaking  of  Truth. 

Oppqfition  is  a  Figure,  which  alfo  fliould  Be 
ufed  difcreetly.  If  meerly  in  Words,  once  a 
fashionable  Kind  of  Wit,  it  is  manifeft  trifling; 
if  in  Sentiment,  it  is  of  a  delicate  Nature.  It 
fometimes  giveth  Life  and  Energy  to  the 
Thought,  as  in  this  of  the  [u]  Hiflorian,  con- 
cerning a  great  Perfon  one' of  much  Pride* 
c<  He  reforted  fometimes  to  Court,  becaiife 
?c  there  only  was  a  greater  Man  than  him- 

S  3  «.  felf  j 


[:) 


Cow  let  Davideis,  Book  3. 
Lay  floating  many  a  Rood.    Book  l« 
£*J  Lord  Clajlbnp.    Book  1. 
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"  felf ;  and  went  thither  the  feldomer,  becaufe 
€l  there  was  a  greater .  Man  than  himfelf,'' 
which  feems  to  be  imitated  from  a  parallel  Paff- 
age  of  Cicero  concerning  Rofcius  [w]. 

However,  thefe  are  dangerous  Beauties :  I 
know  not  of  any  Writers  who  have  ufed  them 
much  without  abufing.  Even  Cicero  in  his 
nobleft  Oration  feems  through  Love  of  them 
to  have  departed  for  a  Moment  from  the  Cha- 
racter of  manly  Eloquence.  cc  This  new  Form 
<c  of  Judgment,  faith  he,  ftrikes  Terror  ;  we 
"  are  furrounded  by  Arms,  placed  indeed  for 
€t  our  Security ;  but  we  cannot  be  [x]  freed 
<c  from  Fear,  without  fearing.'9  Is  not  this  too 
pretty  ?  And  chiefly  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Oration,  where  Simplicity  is  moft  requifite  ? 

Some  few  Specks  of  the  fame  Kind  maybe 
fpyed  elfewhere  even  in  his  Writings  j  but  fuc- 
ceeding  Orators  carried  this  Fault  to  the  higheft 
Excefs.  In  modern  Times  it  reigned  long  in 
Italy;  from  whence  it  infe&ed  French  Ele- 
gance; nor  did  the  plainer  and  more  manly 
Genius  of  Britain  efcape  the  Contagion. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  dare  not  venture  to  con- 
demn the  Ufe  of  Antithefes.  But  I  am  per- 
fwaded,  that  it  is  the  better  Way  to  'follow 
herein  the  Example  of  the  Greeks*  who  are 
exceedingly  fparing  in  Ornaments  of  this  Kind, 

I  think 

[ui]  Etenim  cum  Artifex  eft  ejufmodi,  ut  folus  digitus  videatur 
tfli  qui  fcenam  introeat  j  turn  vir  eju/modi,  ut  folus  videatur 
dgnus,  qui  eo  non  accedaU 

Cicero  pro  Quinto  Roscio. 
[*]  He  nm  timer equidem,  fine  aliquotimore  poffimus. 

Pro  Milone. 
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I  think  rather  did  ftudioufly  avoid  them.  By 
rejecting  them,  you  will  gain  m  Strength  and 
Clearnefs,  more  than  you  lofe  in  Glitter  and 
Show. 

There  is  not  any  Figure  more  commonly 
ufed   by  Orators  than  Gradation   or  Climax ; 
which,  fetting  every  Article  of  the  Speaker's 
Senfe  diftindtly  before  the  Hearer's  Mind,  gives 
the  Whole  an  Appearance  of  Grandeur.     Yet 
herein  alfo  Frequency  is  faulty ;  it  favoureth  of 
Affectation,  is  top  artificial,  and  groweth  tire- 
fome:    But  the  moft  common  Error   arifeth 
from  an  ill  ordering  of  the  Parts.  It  is  a  known 
Rule  that  the  Gradation  fhould  grow  ftronger, 
the  following  Member  rifing  ftill  upon  the  fore- 
going 5  the  contrary  whereof  is  not  feldom  the  • 
Cafe,     When  the  Poet  calls  a  fine  Piece  of  - 
Architecture 

The  World's  juft  Wonder and  ev'n  thine 

O  Rbme%  [y] 

Doth  this  latter  Idea  comprehend  more  than 
the  firft  ?  Doth  not  the  Image  rather  fink  ?  Mr. 
jiddtfon  hath  commended  a  Paflage  of  Milton ; 

And  had  Earth  been  then, 
AH  Earth  had  to  her  Center  fliook. 

Yet  it  feems  that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Poet;  after  reprefenting  all  Heaven  refound- 
ing  with  the  Tumult  of  the  Angels  engaged  in 
Battle,  hath  not  gone  out  of  his  Way,  to  add 
&n  Image  that  weakens  the  foregoing. 

The 

[j]  Eflay.on  Criticifa. 
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The  third  Miftakc  was  faid  to  confift  in  the 
Application  of  Figures :  Thofe  in  themfelves 
good  arc  mifapplied ;  .which  Error  arifeth  from 
Want  of  Attention  to  the  Subjeft  and  to  the 
Occafion ;  what  would  be  proper  and  pleating 
en  one,  being  offenfive  and  ablurd  on  another* 
The  fineft  Embellifhments  Rhetorick  can 
furnifh,  introduced  in  a  Caufe  which  demand- 
cth  only  Diftin&nefs  and  Perfpicuity,  deform 
inftead  of  beautifying.     Who  can  bear  the 
Laws  of  the  \ower  Empire  and  Writings  of 
Civilians  about  that  Time,    compofed  in 'the 
long  florid  Stile  of  Declamation ;  and  fome  of 
the  earlier  modern  Phyficians,  who*  forgetting 
or  defpifing  the  proper  diftindt  Simplicity  of 
•Hippocrates^  and  Purity  of  Celfus>  load  all,  one 
might  almoft  fay  even  to  their  Prefcriptions, 
with  Flourifli  ?  How  long  did  the  moft  auguft 
Aflemblies  and  national  Councils  refound  with 
the  Pomp  of  verbofe  Amplification;  and  Pul- 
pits lull  patient  Congregations  with  the  fantafti- 
cal  Mixture  of  the  Thorns  of  fcholaftick  Theo- 
logy,  and  the  Flowers  of  claflical  Elegancy  ? 
If  where  I  feek  to  be  taught,  you  attempt  to 
put  me  off  with  Amufement,  I  cannot  but  turn 
from  you  in  juft  Difdain  of  fuch  Puerility. 

Farther,  One  of  the  greateft  Sources  of 
Beauty  in  figurative  Writing  is  Metaphor  ;  at- 
tending which  you  may  obferve  two  Dangers. 
One  is,  The  purfuing  it  too  for.  A  Train  of 
Metaphors  carried  on  formeth  an  Allegory ; 
which  Figure,  or  rather  Chain  of  Figures,  if 
cvety  Part  be  apt,  well  conne&ed,  and  agreeing 

with 
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with  the  original  Idea,  is  juftly  pleafmg ;  but 
purfued  too  far  erreth  in  one  of  thefe  two  Ways. 
Either  the  Truth  (hadowed  under  it  lies  too 
open,  and  then  it  becometh  flat  and  tedious ; 
the  Cafe  fometimes  of  Spenfers  Allegories, 
which  even  the  rich  Imagination  and  beautiful 
Poetry  of  the  Author  cannot  always  fully  fup- 
port :  Or  elfe  the  Refemblance  is  too  remote  5 
in  which  Cafe  the  Allegory  degenerates  into  a 
Riddle,  and  ofFendeth  becaufe  it  puzzles.  Thus 
you  fee  the  Nicety  requifite  in  the  Ufe  of  this 
Figure:  You.muft  form  a  Veil  fo  tranfparent 
that  it  fhall  difclofe  all  one  wiflieth  to  fee,  yet 
thick  enough  to  cover  what  fhould  be  conceal- 
ed y  obvious  it  fatiates  quickly,  dark  perplexeth. 
Let  the  Mind  feem  to  difcover  fomewhat  itfelf, 
but  make  not  that  Difcovery  a  laborious  Work. 
The  Epifode  of  Sin  and  Death  [z]  confidered 
as  an  Allegory,  not  Part  of  an  heroick  Poem, 
feems  one  of  the  moft  perfect.  The  Moral  is 
important,  the  Circumnances  afFe&ing,  true  in 
their  allegorical,  juft  in  their  literal  Senfe,  the 
Imagination  noble,  the  Stile  grand,  fublinje. 

A  second  Danger  attending  the  Ufe  of  Me- 
taphors is,The  mixing  different  and  inconfiftent 
Criticks  have  taxed  even  Cicero  with  a  Slip  of 
this  Kind;  [a]  "  I  obferve,  fays  he,  my  Difcourfe 
"  to  be  coloured  by  their  Harmony'9  Nor  has 
the  moft  correct  ot  Poets  efcaped  the  fame  Cen- 
fure ',  as  for  this  Line, 

«  And 

Iz]  Parad.  Loft. 
Sentio  orationtm  meam  ittorum  fuofi 
Caatu  colorari*       DiOnf. 
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[b]  "  And  to  the  Anvil  ill-turn  d  Verfes  bring 
Anew." 

In  which  Cafe  the  Cenfure  is  perhaps  unde- 
fended : — But  is  the  Conclufion  of  a  fine  Ode 
altogether  free, 

€t  Into  what  Whirlpool  art  thou  plungd 
"  O  Youth,  O  worthy  of  a  better  Flame? 

We  may  obfervc  the  fame  of  thefe  Lines,  other- 
wife  beautiful, 

<c  The  Man  by  his  own  Brightnefs  burns,  that] 

weighs  I 

Inferior  Artifts  down  ;  yet  quench' d  his  Blaze ,  \ 

All  love,  and  crown  him  with  impartialPraife."  J 

Need  I  add  that  much  Vigilance  is  required  in 
guarding  againft  a  Fault,  the  Infection  of  which 
feems  to  have  reached  in  fome  Degree  even 
thefe  Heroes  ? 

The  laft  Figure  I  fhall  mention  as  frequently 
ill-condu&ed  is  Irony y  where  the  Speaker  means 
differently  from  what  his  Words,  literally  un- 
derftood,  import.  This  Figure  is  ufeful  not 
only  in  Comedy  and  Satire,  it's  moft  ufeful  Pro- 
vince ;  but  hatn  Place  aifo  in  the  Pathetick  and 
Sublime ;  As  in  this  Spirited  Irony  of  Dido, 

Go 

0 

[b]  El  male  tornato9  incudi  redden  verfuu  Ho*. 

Ah  quanta  labor  as  in  cbarybdi 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma. 
Vr'it  enlm  fulgore  fuo  qui  praegravat  artts 
Infra  ft  pofttas :  extia&us  amabitur  idem. 
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[a]  Go  follow  Italy  thro'  Tempefts,  hafte, 
Seek  flying  Kingdoms  o'er  the  watry  Wafte." 

And  this  of  Satan; 

"  Or  have  ye  chos'n  thjs  Place, 
f  c  After  the  Toil  of  Battle  to  repofc 
u  Your  weary  Virtue,  for  the  Eafe  you  find 
"  Toflumber  here,  as  in  the  Vales  of  Heav'n  ?" 

The  Dangers  attending  this  Figure  are  thefe 
three;  one  is  ever  apt  to  break  in  upon  it. 
Your  real  Senfe  is  ready  to  burft  out,  and  mingle 
itfelf  with  the  ironical,  which  makes  an  odd 
incoherent  Mixture.  This  Fault  in  long  con- 
tinued Irony  fcemeth  fcarcely  avoidable,  iince 
it  is  laid  to  the  Charge  of  Lucian,  Cervantes, 
and  Swift,  the  three  great  Mafters  of  this  Fi- 
gure. ' 

Another  Danger  is,  Ironies  ate  often  inter- 
mixed with  ferious  Truths,  which  is  abrupt 
and  hard  :  As  in  the  latter  of  the  two  following 
Lines,  fpeaking  of  Dr.  Swift, 

[b]  Or,  thy  griev'd  Country's  Copper  Chains 

unbind, 
Or  praife  the  Court,  or  dignify  Mankind. 

All  before  and  after  the  latter  of  thefe  Lines, 
are  underftood  in  their  literal  Senfe. 

Or  laftly,  Ironies  are  made  to  turn  upon 
Subjefts  foreign,  and  are  improperly  bitter  3  as 
in  this  of  the  Orator  to  Jlntony, 

«  In 

[a]  I  fiquert  It  a  Ham  ventis,  ptU  regna  per  undas. 

JEncid  4* 

[*]  Pope's  Duncud.  Book  ift. 
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"  In  one  Place  alfo  you  aimed  at  Pleafantry ; 
c<  Good  Gods  how  little  did  it  become  you !  In 
"  which  you  are  faulty;  for  you  might  have 
c<  derived  fome  Wit  from  your Wife^  anABrefs? 

To  conclude,  concerning  the  Subjed  before 
us,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general  $  that  Excels 
and  Defeat  are  both  Faults :  Excefs  is  indeed 
the  more  dangerous  :  For  foeaking  without  Fi- 
gures you  will  appear  dry,  mfipid,  unaffe&ing, 
but  ftill  may  be  inftrudtive,  for  which  End  the 
Curious  will  liften  :  But  if  you  ufe  too  many, 
you  muft  offend,  incurring  juftly  the  Cenfure 
of  Affedation,  Vanity,  and  Obfcurity. 

Notwithstanding  which,  mis  Fault, 
Excefs,  is  more  eafily  corre&ed  than  its  oppo- 
lite,  Defedt :  For  it  is  eafier  to  bring  down  an 
over- warm  Imagination  to  the  Level  of  plain 
Senfe,  than  to  elevate  the  low  and  creeping  to 
the  Height  of  adorned  Eloquence.  For  this 
Reafon,  as  the  Poets  abound  moll  in  Figures, 
it  might  be  fit,  that  all  who  mean  to  excel  in 
Eloquence  fhould  at  leaft  in  their  Youth,  be 
conversant  in  their  Writings.  But  this  Subject, 
as  being  in  my  Opinion  of  Importance,  de- 
ferveth  to  be  opened  more  at  large  in  a  future 
Le&ure. 

Etiam  quodam  locofacetut  gffi  velmfti ;  quam  id  Jii  tm  mm 
U  dictbet  /  in  quo  eft  tua  culpa  nonnulla  ;  aliquid  tnim  folk  ab 
uxtrt  mimd  tr abort  potuifti. 

LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Sixteenth. 


.Of  the  Usefulness  of  reading  the  Poets  to 
**    ORATOR. 

rr  the  Conclufion  of  the  foregoing  Le&ure,' 
I  took  Occafion  to  mention  the  Expediency 
of  reading  the  Poets  to  all,  who  would  excel 
in  Eloquence,  on  the  Account  of  one  Article 
of  mighty  Moment,  Figures.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that,  upon  a  nearer  View,  others,  not 
lefs  material,  will  appear  to  concur  in  recom- 
mending it  5  for  the  Difcovery  of  which  the 
prefent  Difquifition  is  intended.  But  in  a  Point 
variotifly  thought  of,  for  this  hath  it's  Oppofers, 
and  is  in  it's  Nature  delicate,  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  fliould  rely  on  my  Judgment ;  inftead  of 
which,  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  Sentiments  of 
one  well  verfed  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  Parts 
of  Learning  :  Sentiments,  which  may  add  to 
Reafon  the  Weight  of  Authority.  My  Pur- 
pofe  is,  to  deliver  the  Subftance  of  a  Conver- 
sation upon  this  Subjedt,  held  by  Eubulus,  a 
Perfon  of  known  Eminence  both  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  Bar,  with  his  Friend  Philemon  * 
which  latter  was  pleafed,  at  my  Requeft,  to 
furaifh  me  with  an  Account  of  it. 
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The  unufual  Manner,  that  of  Dialogues,  in 
Compofitions  of  this  Sort,  will  be  compenfated 
by  the  Character  of  the  principal  Speaker ; 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  Indulgence  of  borrowing 
will  be  granted,  where  one's  own  Stock  afford- 
eth  nothing  equal.  You  readily  excufe  an. 
Hoft  in  carrying  you  Abroad,  if  it  be  into  bet- 
ter Company,  and  to  better  Entertainment., 
than  his  Home  could  hkve  afforded.  The 
Occafion  which  gave  Rife  to  the  Converfation 
above-mentioned  was  this : 

Philemon  happened  to  make  a  Vifit  to  Eubulus, 
then,  during  the  Summer  Vacation,  in  his 
Country  Retirement  5  and  finding,  at  his  Ar- 
rival, that  his  Friend  had  walked  Abroad,  he 
went,  with  the  Freedom  of  an  Intimate,  to' 
amufe  himfelf  in  the  Library  of  Eubulus  till 
his  Return  j  which  happening  in  no  long  Time 
after,  Eubulus,  the  firft  Salutations  being  over, 
cxprefTed  the  Pleafure  he  had  in  feeing  his 
Friend,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  his  Fear,  that 
Philemon  had  felt  fome  Uneafinefs  in  waiting 
for  him  fo  long. 

Phile.  Be  under  no  Concern,  Eubulus  %  for 
I  could  have  paffed  much  more  Time  here, 
without  thinking  it  long.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleafing  than  the  Profpeft  from  thefe 
Windows.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
that  vaft  Bay,  which  expands  itfelf  with  fuch 
wide  Circuit  before  us,  prefenting  to  the  View, 
fo  many  Obje&s  :  Thofe  Ships  particularly  of 
different  Sizes  5  fome  fixed  at  Anchor,  fome  in# 
Motion,  with  all  their  Sails  fpread,  and  fleer- 
ing 
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ing  with  the  fame  Wind  Courfes  almoft  con- 
trary. Beyond,  we  fep  the  oppofite  Coaft,  co- 
vered with  Houfes,  refle&ing  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun,  fet  off  with  the  darker  Shade  of  Gardens 
and  Groves  5  and  at  ftill  greater  Diftance  be- 
hold thofe  Mountains  which  feem  to  vanifh 
into  the  Clouds,  and  terminate  the  Scene  with 
a  rude  and  noble  Magnificence !  It  feems  to  me, 
that  a  View  of  fo  much  Beauty  and  Variety 
could  never  tire, 

Eub.  The  ProfpeA  is  indeed  charming  j  I 
have  heard  Travellers  fay,  that  fcarccly  any 
Country  in  Europe  affords  a  more  beautiful  of 
the  like  Kind.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
fuch  Beauties  appear  more  ftriking  to  a  Vifit- 
ant  than  to  the  Owner  5  Familiarity  renders 
him  indifferent  \  or,  if  it  did  not,  I  doubt 
whether  fuch  Situations  be  proper  for  Study,  as 
the  Multitude  of  foreign  Obje&s  diftradt  the 
Attention. 

Pink.  Say  rather,  that  it  affords  an  cafy 
and  ufeful  Relaxation*  But  it  feems  to  me  that 
you  have  prudently  fuitedyour  Kind!  of  Read- 
ing to  your  Situation,  at  lead  I  cannot  other- 
wife  account  for  it.  ; 

Eub.  In  what  Refpeft  ? 

Pbile.  Curiosity  led  me  to  take  the  Li- 
berty of  opening  fome  of  the  Books,  which 
lie  in  Heaps  upon  this  Table  ;  and  the  Truth 
is,  the  View  furprifed  me.  I  found  them  to 
be  all  of  the  poetical  Kind  ;  Authors  which  I 
fuppofed  that  you  might  have  converfed  with 
in  your  early  Youth,  but  imagined,   that  you 

had 
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had  long  difmiffed  all  fuch  frivolous  Acquaint- 
ances. 

Eub.  Softly,  good  Philemon-;  beware  of 
v.Gng  fuch  harfh  Epithets  to  a  Set  of  Gentle- 
men, who  have  been  honoured  in  all  Ages ; 
whole  Names  are  confecrated  to  Immortality ; 
who  have  always  laid  Claim  to  peculiar  Infpi- 
ration  ;  whofe  Genius  and  Language  have  been 
eftecmed  fomewhat  divine. 

Phile.  I  know  they  have  not  been  fparing 
in  their  Praifes  of  their  own  Art :  But  without 
amufing.  ourfelves  with  their  Enthufiafm,  or 
rather  Prefumption,  anfwer  me  ferioufly ;  Have 
thefe  Books  been  thrown  here  by  Accident, 
or  have  you  really,  as  it  fhould  feem  by  their 
Situation,  been  trying  to  entertain  yourfelf 
with  reading  fuch  ? 

Eub.  The  latter  is  true ;  I  have  been  trying, 
and  what  is  more,  do  pafs  much  of  my  Leifure 
in  fuch  Entertainment,  as  you  call  it ;  but,  in 
my  Stile,  Employment^  and  ufeful  Employment. 

Pbile.  You  amaze  me.  Is  it  then  true,  that 
Eubutus,  engaged  as  he  is  in  the  Study  of  fe- 
rious  Eloquence,  and  univerfally  allowed  to  ex- 
cel therein,  confumeth  his  Time  in  the  Perofal 
of  Writers,  not  ufelefs  only,  but  exceedingly 
hurtful  to  his  Purpofe  ? 

Eub.  Why  ufelefs?  Why  hurtful?  Why 
do  you  think  them  fo?  There  remains  yet 
fome  Time  until  Pinner,  and  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather  preventeth  us  from  any  Amufemcnt 
without  Doors.  What  fay  you  ?  Shall  we  fpend 
this  Interval  in  difcu&ng  that  Matter  ?  It  may 
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be  no  unufeful  Speculation.  Let  us  then  fit 
down  together  in  this  Bow- Window,  from 
whence  you  have  a  full  Command  of  your  ad- 
mired Profpedt. — Very  well. — Now,  if  you 
pleafe,  exjMain  upon  what  Grounds,  you  build' 
this  Opinion. 

.  Pbile.  You  take  me  jil  prepared  for  fuch  a 
Difquifition ;  I  have  •  never  yet  thought  ma- 
turely on  the  Point,  much  lefs  have  I  in  Rea- 
dinefs  Arguments  to  produce  ranged  in  Form 
and  Method.  Yet  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
thofe  Truths  in  themfelves  fo  clear,  that  Ar- 
guments for  the  Proof  of  them  can  never  be 
%     wanting. 

Eub.  Be  fa  good  then  as  to  propofe  them : 
I  requeft  it  not  through  Love  of  difputing,  but 
from  a  better  Principle ;  I  would  gladly  juftify 
myfelf  to  you  5  befide*  I  have  fome  Hope  of 
doing  you  real  Service,  by  reconciling  you  to 
an  Acquaintance,  which  we  ufually  commence 
early  in  Life,  but  break  off  too  foon,  to  reap 
the,  Pleafure  and  Advantage  it  would  afford  ta 
our  riper  Years ;  at  which  Time,  Difufe,  Bu- 
iinefs,  and  miftaken  Notions,  prevent  the  Re- 
newal of  it. 

Pbile.  I  hope  that  I  (hall  be  always  open  to 
Convi&ion ;  and  fince  you  will  have  it  ib,  I 
will  mention  Things  briefly,  and  without  Or- 
der, as  they  occur  to  me.  My  Charge  is,  that 
Poets  zf  e  Enemies  to  true  Oratory ;  the  Reafons 
I  ground  it  upon  are  thefe :.  Anfwer  me,  JLubu- 
luSy  Are  not  the  Ends  of  Eloquence  to  inform 
and  to  convince  I 
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Eub.  They  are. 

Pbil.  For  thi§  Purpofe,  muft  not  the  Un- 
derftanding  be  enlighteaed  I 

Eub.  It  muft. 

Pbil.  But  Poets  addrefs  thetnfehres  to  the 
Imagination  and  Paflions ;  therefore  turn  away 
their  Admirers  from  the  true  Ends  of  Oratory* 

Eub.  Shall  I  ftop  you  now  ?  Or  were  it 
not  better,  that  you  fhould  propofe  all  your 
Obje&ions,  which  we  will  afterwards  confider 
diftindtly  ? 

Pbil.  With  all  my  Hearty  it  i*  the  fhorter 
Way.  Well,,  then>  you  have  beard  my  firffc 
Objection. 

Next,  Poets  deal  entirely  in  Fiftion  j  they 
fubfift  by  it  >  thus  infufe  an  Indifpofition  to,  & 
Diflike  of>  Truth. 

They  confound  Times,  Peifons,  Circum- 
fiances  and  Chara&ers  $.  and  throw  their 
Thoughts*  together  (fuch  as  they  are)  with 
the  utmofl  Confufion ;.  nayy  they  condemn  Re- 
gularity as  ihfipid,  and  formal,  and  inconfiflent 
with  their  imaginary  Beauty.     , 

They  abhor  Argument,  the  only  Inftru^ 
ment  of  Knowledge  and  rational  Perfuafion  -r 
ajid,  to  compleat  the  Whole*  are  fweUing, 
florid,  and  unnatural  in  their  Stile.  I  need  not 
delay  you  by  giving  Instances  of  each  Particu* 
lar,  which  are  well  known  to  you  5.  for  their 
Works  abound  with  them. 

Eub.  Th*s  indeed,,  Philemm>  is  a  fummary 
Way  of  Proceeding.  If  thefe  Things  be  fo* 
the  Poets  are  not  only  guilty  of  your  Charge* 
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.  of  being  hurtful  to  Eloquence,  but  are  Ene- 
mies to  Reafon  and  common  Senfe.  But  let  us 
examine  thefe  Articles  in  Detail.  Before  I  go 
into  Particulars,  give  me  Leave  to  propofe  a 
Queftion  or  two,  the  Anfwers  to  which  jnay 
clear  up  fome  Prejudices  that  lye  againft  your 
whole  Argument.  Ought  not  Fadts,  where 
they  can  be  had,  to  hold  the  firft  Place  among 
Arguments,  as  being  obvious,  not  liable,  to 
Miftake,  indeed  carrying  with  them  Convidtion 
at  firft  Sight? 

Phil.  They  ought. 

Eub.  Now,  Pbilemon^vrhzt  do  Fails  fay  ? 
Do  they  agree  with  your  Reafoning  ? 

Phil.  That  Queftion  cannot  be  anfwered  ■ 
on  a  fudden. 

Eub.  It  may  be  fo :  I  will  therefore  affift 
you  in  the  Anfwer :  If  I  miftake,  fet  me  right* 

Phil  Ifhallnotfail. 

Eub.  It  feems  then,  that  the  greateft  Ora- 
tors have  ftudied,  nay,  and  have  copied  from 
the  Poets.  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  the  Cafeof 
Demoflbenes,  the  firft  of  all  Orators,  that  Lucian 
hath  written  a  Dialogue  upon  this  Subject  alone, 
His  Imitation  of  Homer.  Longinus  affirms  the 
fame  Thing  of  Plato ;  adding,  that  he  was 
not  the  Imitator  only,  but  the  Rival  of  Homer. 
Another  Greek  Critfck  carries  this  very  far: 
The  Profe  of  Demoflbenes,  (kith  he,  is  pleafing, 
becaufe  it  refembks  the  Verfe  of  Homer :  And 
the  Verfcs  of  Homer  charm  us,  on  Account  of 
their  Similitude  to  the  Profe  of  Dmojtbenes  [a]. 

T  2  Open 
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Open  Livy  *y  you  will  find  him  in  many  Places 
fcarcely  lefs  poetical  than  f?r£#7himfelf:  And 
Criticks  have  charged  Tacitus  with  Excefs  in 
this  Way.  You  difcovcr  the  Fancy  and  Ex* 
predion  of  a  Poet  in  many  fpirked  Defcriptions 
of.  the  elder  Pliny.  Tulfy  himfelf,  although 
no  good  Poet  in  Verfe,  is  yet  in  l^ofe  often- 
times  an  excellent  one.  Now  doth  not  this 
inconteftable  Fa&  overthrow  all  your  Argu- 
ments ? '  If  the  moft  admirable  Orators  have 
ftudied,  and  manifeftiy  copied  from  Poets,  can- 
the  Reading  of  Poets  be  hurtful  to  Oratory  ? 

Phil.  It  may  be  in  general  dangerous,  al- 
though it  proved  not  hurtful  to  them.  The 
Skilful  only  can  extraS  Medicines  from  Poifons. 
Eub.  Well,  but  do  thefe  very  Perfons think 
fo  ?  Confult  them :  Hear  Gcero.  "  The  Poet  * 
*c  is  allied  to  the  Orator;  more  confined  in 
"  Numbers,  but  enjoying  more  Freedom  in 
*'  the  Ufe  of  Words :  In  every  Kind  of  Or- 
"  nament  a  Partaker,  and  almoft  equal.  The 
"  Poets  are  to  be  read.  la  an  Orator  is  re- 
"  quired  nearly  the  Expreflion  of  a  Poet  [£]. 

£>UINTILIj4N  is  very  exprefs  to  the  lame 
Purpofe.  [c]  TbiopbraJiuS)  faith  he,  affirms, 
<;  That  an  Orator  may  derive  much,  Advan- 
"  tage  from  reading  Poets,  and  many  agree 
with  him, — not  undefervedly :  For  Energy 
in  Senfe,  aod  Sublimity  in  Expreflion,  and 
Skill  in  moving  the  Paffions,  and  what  is 
becoming  in  Character,  are  derived  from 
?'  them/'     The  Paflage  is  remarkable,   and 
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goes  on  farther ;  I  will  turn  to  it  in  his  Book/ 
If  you  pleafe  5  it  is  worthy  of  your  Perufal. 

Phil.  I  doubt  it  not  5  but  I  looked  for  Ar- 
guments drawn  from  Reafon  not  Authority. 

Eub.  I  do  not  mean  to  convince  you  merely1 
by  Authority :  It§  Ufe,  and  I  intend  no  more, 
I  take  to  be  this  5  before  an  Opinion  is  proved, 
the  Authority  of  eminent  Perfons  removeth 
Prejudices  which  may  lie  againft  it,  (hewing  it 
to  be  at  leaft  not  abfurd  :  If  it  hath  been  proved, 
ftrength^ns  and  confirms  it,  and  may  help  to 
make  the  Mind  acquiefce  in  it  more  eafily, 

But  not  to  infift  longer  on  what  you  fecm 
to  lay  fmall  Strcfs  upon,  I  proceed  to  follow 
you  in  your  own  Way  5  to  Fadts  and  Authority 
I  (hall  ad4  Reafon. 

You  fay,  firft,  that  Poets  addrefs  themfelves 
to  the  Imagination  and  Pafllons.  Grated; 
But  muft  not  the  Orator  alfo  ? 

Phil.  Why  is  it  neceflary  to  him  ? 

Eub.  Is  it  not  his  End  to  perfuade  ?  In  order 
to  obtain  which,  muft  he  not  pleafe  ? 

PhiL  It  is  fufficient  if  he  addrefs  hfrnfelf  to' 
Reafon,  the  higheft  and  ruling  Faculty. 

Eub.  The  higheft,  I  grant,  in  the  Order  of 
Nature,  but  never  the  only,  and  often  not  the 
ruling  one.  This  Sovereign  is  acceflible  only 
through  her  Officers,  the  Fancy  and'AfFe&ions. 
Now  it  follows,  from  your  own  Argument,  that 
the  Poets  can  beft  inftrudfc  in  this  Art  5  they 
who  make  it  their  principal  Aim  to  footh  ancl 
flatter  thefe  Favourites.  Tell  we,  Philemon^ 
46  you  think  that  a  Chain  of  Geometrical*  Pro* 
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oofitions  would  have  any  Effect  either  in  teach- 
ing or  perfuading  a  common  Audience  ? 

Phil.  It  could  not. 

Eub.  Just  fuch  a  Chain  is  every  Difcourfe 
confifting  of  pure,  ftrong,  clofely-connedted 
Reafoning,  fuch  as  you  recommend  j  Demon- 
ftration  to  the  intelligent  Liftener,  it  will  not 
be  liftened  to,  nor  can  it  be  comprehended,  by 
the  Many. 

•  Phil.  Well,  but  if  this  were  the  Cafe,  if 
it  were  needful  to  work  upon  Fancy  and  Paflion, 
the  Poets  are  pernicious  Teachers.  Their  Art 
fubfiiteth  by  Fi&ion,  is  wild  and  extravagant  in 
it's  Images,  confounds  all  Truth  and  Nature. 
What  more  oppofitc  .to  every  Idea  of  Elo- 
quence ? 

Eub.  This  is  the  heavieft  Article  in  your 
Charge,  and  deferves  to  be  well  weighed.  An- 
fwer  me  then  5  Do  you  mean,  that  Pocfy  is  anv 
Enemy  to  all  Kinds  of  Truth,  and  always  ?  Or 
is  file  a  Friend  to  Truth  in  general,  and  de- 
parts from  it  only  on  certain  Occafions,  and  in 
certain  Circumftances  ? 

Phil.  Poesy  is  an  Enemy  to  Truth  in  gene- 
ral; not  at  all,  or  fcarcely  ever  befriending  it, 
and  then  by  Accident,  not  Defign. 

Eub.  How  may  that  be  ?  Certainly  all  Poets 
profefs  the  contrary.  Say  the  Ground  of  their 
Work  be  a  Fable,  the  Circumftances  fictitious, 
yet  there  is  a  Moral  ufually  intended,  which  is 
fomc  important  Truth.  Could  a  Tragedy 
pleafe,  if  there  were  not  Juftice  in  the  Senti- 
ments, Confluence  in  the  Defign,  Truth  in 
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the  Characters  ?  It  is  the  fame  in  every  other 
Branch  of  this  Art :  Nature  and  Probability 
xnuft  be  £referved ;  and  what  are  they  but 
Truth  ?  And  the  Poets  who  neglect  thefe  do 
pot  understand,  but  abufe  their  Art. 

Phil.  But  Probability  is  only  the  Appear- 
ance of  Truth,  not  Truth'. 

Eub.  Right,  but  it  differs  not  in  Effect  from 
Truth,  where  the  avowed  End  is  not  to  de- 
ceive. Otherwife  you  might  infer,  that  every 
Figure  of  Rhetorick  is  Falftiood,  and  fo  de- 
stroy all  Eloquence,  I  might  fay  all  Difcourfe, 
which  cannot  be  kept  up  without  fome  Mix- 
ture of  Figures,  But  I  will  try  to  put  this 
Matter  in  another  Light.  Confider,  in  every 
Art,  there  is  fomewh&t  peculiar  to  it  felf ;  yet 
may  it  not  have  many/Things  in  common  with 
other  Arts ;  fome  of  which  it  can  fupply  bet- 
ter than  thofe  others,  and  which  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  borrow  from  it  ? 

Phil.  I  believe  that  may  be  the  Cafe. 

E<ub.  Nav,  this  is  the  Cafe  in  different 
Branches  of  the  fame  Art,  I  will  explain  my 
Meaning  by  an  Inftance.  A  Maker  of  Por- 
traits hath  a  very  diftinft  Bufinefs  from  that  of 
£n  Hiftory-painter  5  he  is  tied  down  clofely » to 
a  fixed  Model,  to  the  Features,  the  Air,  the 
Mien  of  the  Perfon  whofe  Picture  he  draws  : 
In  all  which,  the  other,  provided  that  he  dp 
not  violate  the  Truth  of  Hiftory,  is  at  Liberty  to 
follow  his  own  Invention :  Yet  this  hinders  not, 
but  that  a  Maker  of  Portraits  may  derive  much 
Advantage  from  thQ  Study  of  hiftorical  Paint- 
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ing,  may  labour  'with  much  Improvement  to 
attain  the  Expreflion  of  a  Raphael^  or  the  Co- 
louring of  a  Titian, 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  Subjedt  before  us. 
The'Orator  you  may  call  a  Maker  of  Portraits ; 
he  is  confined  to  one  Caufe,  to  its  Circum- 
ftances,  and  to  Truth :  The  Poet,  like  the  Hw 
ftory-Painter,  hath  indeed  his  Rules  of  Truth 
and  Nature,  which  he  may  not  tranfgrefs,  but  is 
yet  left  much  at  largp,  and  may  give  great 
Scope  to  Invention.  Notwithftanding  which, 
the  former  may  ftudy  this  latter  with  much 
Advantage,  and  draw  from  him  many  Graces 
and  valuable  Embellifhments.  For  the  Man- 
ner in.  which  Fi&ion  is  treated  may  fet  off 
Truth;  and  the  being  converfant  with  the 
Lofty,  even  extravagant,  Images,  which  the 
unbounded  Regions  of  Fable  prefent  to*  the 
Fancy,  may  warm  and  elevate  a  judicious,  well- 
governed  Imagination.  Your  venerable  Juno 
of  the  Orators  may  borrow  the  Ce/ius,  the 
Drefs  of  the  Smiles  and  Graces,  from  tjie 
Laughter-loving  Goddefs,  the  Venus  of  the 
Poets,  provided  thefe  new  Charms  be  put  on 
for  a  good  Purpofe,  to  make  a  lawful  Con- 
queft. 

Phil.  I  r  is  not  clear  to  me,  that  a  Lover  of 
Truth  may  venture  fafely  into  this  your  un- 
bounded Region  of  Fable ;  he  may  catch  fome 
Part  of  the  Infedion,  which  is  but  too  gene- 
ral. Or  granting  for,  the  prefent  what  you  ad- 
vance, .  how  ridiculous  a  Figure  muft  he  make 
in  his  Return  from  thence,  with  his  borrowed 

Orna- 
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Ornaments,  in  his  poetick  Drefs;  delivering 
what  he  would  have  pafs  for  ferious  Truths,  in 
the  fwelling  Bombaft  of  poetick  Language. 

Eub.  You  come  now  to  another  Article  qf 
your  Charge ;  but  here  likewife  I  am  prepared 
for  you.  Tell  me,  Philemon,  would  a  Perfbn 
of  Senfe,  who  hath  learned  to  fing  perfectly,  for 
that  Reafon  fpeak  or  read  publickly  in  the  Tone 
or  Cadence  of  finging  ? 

Phil.  No,  certainly. 

Eub.  Demosthenes  is  faid  to  have  learned 
Pronunciation  from  an  A6tor.  Cicero  consult- 
ed Rofcius  in  his  Art.  Now,  do  you  think,- 
that  either  of  thefe  great  Men  brought  into 
the  Senate-houfe  of  Athens  or  Rome  ajl  the 
fcenical  Poftures  and  Gefticulations,  all  the  Vi- 
olence and  comick  Mimickry,  neqeflarily  em- 
ployed by  thofe  A&ors  ?  Or  did  they  retain 
only  fo  much  of  the  Art  of  thofe  otners,  as 
might  be  applied  with  Grace  and  Propriety  to 
their  own. 

Phil.  The  latter  undoubtedly. 

Eub.  Again,  doyoufuppofe  that  any  Man 
of  good  Underftanding,  fay  even  a  Poet  by  Pro- 
feflion,  if  he  were  to  talk  with  you,  or  to  write 
a  Letter  about  ferious  Bufinefs,  would  fpeak  or 
write  in  Verfe  ? 

Phil.  I  think  not. 

Eub.  hi  my  Opinion  thefe  Inftancefc  fully 
reach  your  Objection.  Bxercife  and  Skill  in 
Mufick  and  Adting  may  improve  the  Voice 
and  Pronunciation  in  grave  Difcourfej  yet  you 
would  not  in  fuch  either  fing  or  aft.    In  like 

Manner, 
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Manner,  the  more  fpirited  Stile  of  Pdets  may 
raife  and  enliven  Profej  yet  you  would  not 
play  the  Poet  in  Profc.  A  Poet  will  not  ufc 
the  Meafure  of  Verfe,  where  he  knows  that 
he  ought  to  employ  Profc:  Why?  Becaufe 
they  are  different  Arts,  and  the  Diftindtion  is 
ftrongly  marked :  And  as  he  will  not  ufe  the 
Meafure,  fo  neither  will  he  ufe  the  Language 
peculiar  to  Verfe,  which  is  almoft  as  ftrongly 
marked:  Such  as  long  Comparisons,  daring 
Metaphors,  crowded  Figures,  lively  and  florid 
Defcriptions,  unufual  Expreflions;  which  be- 
longing, or  indulged  to  his  own  Art,  cannot  be 
transferred  from  thence  into  Profe ;  or,  if  that 
fhould  be  attempted,  would  offend  the  Un- 
derftanding,  as  ipuch  as  the  Cadence  of  Verfe 
often  intermingled  does  the  Ear.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  nothing  hinder?,  but  that  the 
bold  Painting  of  Poets,  their  animated  Phrafe, 
their  ftrong  and  concife  Sentences,  their  lively 
and  glowing  Colouring  may  be  ftudied  with 
Profit,  may  with  Care  and  Difcretion  be  advan-e 
tageoufly  and  happily  copied  in  Profe-writings. 
It  is  as  the  Poet  fayeth  very  apdy, 

They  move  eafieft  who  have  learn 'd  to  dance  [&]< 

The  Movement  of  Dancing  would  be  ridk?u- 
Jous  in  ordinary  Walking,  yet  it  is  confetfed, 
that  Skill  in  Dancing  beftows  Gracefulnefs  in 
pur  common  Motion. 

Phil.  But  the  Difficulty  of  keeping  within 
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thefe  Limits  is  great,  the  Danger  of  tranf- 
grefling  mighty,  the  Effedt  very  abfurd. 

Eub.  I  grant  it.  But  Excellency  in  every 
Art  is  expofed  to  Danger  and  Difficulties.  If\ 
you  aim  only  at  plain  Senfe  with  the  Pro- 
bability of  being  dry  and  infipid,  it  is  well, 
ftudy  Logick  and  Geometry,  or  confine  your- 
felf  to  your  Statutes  and  Reports:  But,  if  you 
afpire  to  fomewhat  nobler,  to  add  the  Pleafing, 
the  Sublime,  the  Pathetick,  you  muft  have  Re- 
courfe  to  thofe  who  exercife  Power  over  the 
Fancy  and  Paflions.  After  all,  Philemon ;  you 
feem  in  the  whole  Turn  of  your  Argument  to 
(hut  out  good  Senfe  and  all  Regard  toTruth  from 
Poefy,  in  which  you  deal  unjuftly  by  it:  Thefe 
are  neceflary  as  well  as  to  Poets  as  Orators. 

Phil.  That  is  a  Point  which  I  believe 
would  puzzle  you  to  make  out. 

Eub.  Not  according  to  my  Manner  of  con- 
ceiving Things,  The  Difference  between  the 
Arts  I  take  to  be  this.  . 

It  is  my  Intention  to  furnjfh  out  for  Man- 
kind a  polite  Entertainment,  or  fay,  that  I  wifh 
to  inftruft  and  make  them  better,  which  if  it 
feldom  is,  yet  fhpuld  be  one  View  of  a  Poet  in 
writing:  I  am  to  be  read  in  their  Clofets;  for 
to  this  even  theatrical  Performances  muft  come 
in  the  End:  In  either  Cafe,  you  fee  that  I  muft 
endeavour  to  pleafe;  it  is  a  capital  Point;  for 
otherwife  Men,  not  being  under  any  Ncceffity 
free  from  every  urgent  Motive,  will  not  fit 
down  to  read  my  Work.  /This  is  the  Poet's 

Cafe. 
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Cafe. — Plcafing  therefore  becomes  to  him    a 
main  Point ;  he  can  do  nothing  without  it. 

But  again;  I  am  to  inftrutt  them  in  fome- 
what  of  immediate  neceflary  Utility,  in   the 
Decifion  of  Property,  in  a  weighty  Point   o£ 
Morality,  or  in  the  ena<5ting  of  a  good  Law  5 
here  the  vifible  great  Ufe  difpofes  them  to  hear} 
neverthelefs  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Mankind, 
that  if  my   Subje<ft  carries  me  out  into  any 
Length,  Men  will  not  liften,  unleis  I  can  con- 
trive to  make  my  Difcourfe  agreeable.     Pleafure  - 
is   then,   even  in  this  Cafe,  a  moil  beneficial 
Help,   or  rather  neceflary  Means.     And  how 
{hall    you    enable    yourfelf  to   employ    thefe 
Means,  this  powerful   Inftrument?  How,  but 
by  confulting  and  learning  from  thofe  to  whom 
it  is   indifpenfibly  neceflary,  to  -whom  it  be- 
comes for  that  Reafon  the  main  End  of  their 
Art.     You  therefore  borrow  Ornaments  from 
Poefy  to  drefs  up  and  make  Truth  beautiful ; 
but  it  mull   be  your  Care  to  borrow  fuch  as 
really  beautify,  not  hurt  or  deform  her. 

Phi  I.  I  fear  that  he  muft  be  not  only  very  * 
Sharp-fighted  in  difcerning,  but  Angularly  difl 
creerin  the  Choice  of  Ornaments,  who  can 
flop  precifely  within  thefe  Limits.  But  what 
will  you  reply  to  my  other  Objeftion  ?  I  think 
you  will  allow,  that  Method  is  neceflary  to  a 
Speaker;  and  that  the  Poets  are  profefled  Ene- 
mies to  Method.  It  hath  a  Formality  to  them 
intolerable;  they  are  perfuaded  that  it  would 
render  their  Works  dry  and  infipid;  and  caft 
Fetters  on  their  Imagination,  which   is  never 

fa 
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£0  well  pleafed  as  when  fully  indulged,  and 
left  free  to  rove  in  all  the  Luxuriancy  *>f  wild 
uncontrouled  Irregularity.  m 

.  Eub.  I  do  not  know  how  this  Opinion  hath 
obtained  Admiflion,  and  become  prevailing, 
deftitute  as  it  feems  to  me  of  all  Foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  that  Method 
is  effential  to  every  good  Compofition.  But  it 
is  of  different  Kinds  $  from  not  attending  to 
which,  it  is  likely,  the  Miftake  arifeth.  There 
is  one  Kind  of  Method  ufefiil  in  the  finding  . 
out  of  Truth,  and  another  faid  to  be  raoft 
proper  for  teaching  it  when  found:  Ii)  one 
you  begin  with  the  fimpleft  and  moft  known 
Truths,  front  thence  proceeding  to  the  more 
complex  and  obfeure;  in  the  other^  beginning 
with  what  is  complex  you  defcend  to  the  Sim- 
ple; you  refblve  Caufes  into  their  EfFedts,  of 
trace  back  EfFe&s  to  their  Caufes. 

Again,  there  is  a  declared  Method,  which, 
leading  you  from  Step  to  Step,  points  out  each, 
as  it  proceeds:  And  there  is  a  concealed  one, 
as  regular,  but  lefs  diftihdt  in  the  ieveral  Parts 
of  its  Progrefs,  which  hath  likewife  its  pecu- 
liar Ufes.  There  is  farther  an  historical  Me- 
thod, which  follows  the  Order  of  Time;  and 
a  Poetical,  which  breaks  that  Order,  but  in  a 
certain  Way,  and  for  a  certain  End,  Every 
Man  of  Senfe  on  all  Subje&s  rangeth  his  owa 
Thoughts  in  the  moft  natural  Order;  but  it 
doth  not  follow;  that  lie  would,  or  ought  ta 
chufe  the  fame  Order  in  unfolding  them  to 
others.  '.-:- 
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Phil.  Why  fo?  You  order  your  Thoughts, 
that  you  may  concave  clearly;  and  clear  Con- 
ception produceth  clear  Expreffion. 

Eub.  True  ;  £ut  it  is  manifeft  from  what 
we  faid  before,  that  Clcarnefs  is  not  enough  5 
you  muit  amufe;  entertain,  attract;  how  elfe 
will  you  obtain  Audience  from  Men  ufually 
nice,  faftidious  Judges,  always  indolent?  Hence 
it  is,  that  Orators,  however  regularly  they  con- 
ceive Things,  do  yet  find  it  neceflary  on  many 
Occafions,  quitting  the  natural  Method,  to  imi- 
tate that  of  Poets,  who  chufe  fuch  as  by  raife- 
ing  Curiofity  keepeth  the    Reader   attentive* 
They  difpofe  all  their  Thoughts  and  Incidents 
fb,  as  that  each  may  giVfe  Luftre  to  the  other, 
and  the  wjjole  by  that  Means  appear  agreeable 
as  well  as  intelligible.     An  obferving  Perfon, 
altho1  litde  (killed  in  Drawing,  can  mark  down 
fevcral   Objefts  occurring  in  a  fine  Profpcft, 
fuch  as  thus  now  before  you;  all  in  their  na- 
tural Form  and   Situation;  here  a  declining 
Ground,  there  Sea  or  a  River,  beyond  Houfes 
or  Trees,  at  a  great  Diftancc  Rocks  and  Sky : 
You  underftand  all  perfe&ly :  But  put  this  Tafk 
into  the  Hands  of  a  Painter,  he,  will  chufe  out 
the  moft  (hiking  Objects,  he  will  difpofe  them 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Perfpe<9ive,  he  will 
throw  fome  back  in  Shades,  bring  others  for- 
ward, and  give  you  not  only  a  true  Image  of 
the  Landfkip,  but  (hew  it  to  you  in  the  belt  • 
Manner,  in  all  its  Beauty  and  fair  Proportion. 

Nay,  I  will  venture  to  (ay,  that  an  Orator 
muft  facrifice  Clearnefs  in  a  certain  Degree  to 

Beauty : 
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Beauty:  It  is  what  every  good  Speaker  hath 
done  fronj  the  Beginning :  And  what  k#moret 
it  is  what  even  the  beft  Mathematicians  have 
done,  for  the  Sake  of  Concifenefs  and  Elegance 
in  their  Demanftrations.  The  Nicety  and  Per- 
fediion  of  Art  is  to  hit  the  true  Bound  $  for 
Neatnefs  ends  if  carried  into  Obfcurity. 

I  am  perfwaded  moreover,  thart  a  Poet  fhould 
obferve  as  exad:  Method  as  the  Orator  is  bound 
to,  who  muft  rarely  employ  more  than  he  caa 
conceal ;  for  the  Cuftom  of  differing  his  Dif- 
courfe  before  his  Hearer,  into  it's  conftituent  . 
Parts,  and  the  diftindt  Enumeration  of  each 
Member,  as  it  is  brought  up  and  as  it  is  clofed, 
muft  needs  give  to  it  an  Air  of  difgufting  For- 
mality. And  this  Perfwafion  of  mine  is  con- 
firmed  by  ^adt:  For  the  Harangues  in  the 
Greek  Dramatick  Poets,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent and  ufually  highly  poetical,  are  often 
not  lefs  methodical  or  clofe  than  thofe  even  of 
the  Greek  Orator.  I  cannot  think  the  Epiftles 
of  Horace  lefs  regular  than  the  Treatifes  of 
Cicero,  notwithftanding  the  Judgment  of  a  ce- 
lebrated Poet  concerning  them, 

"  Horace  charms  by  graceful  Negligence, 

u  And  without  Method  talks  us  into  Senfe  [c]?* 

But  I  confider  this  as  fpoken  from  a  firft  flight 
View,  and  in  Conftadiftin&ion  to  formal  logi- 
cal Method.  Take  any  one,  fuppofe  the  Epiftle 
to  Augujlus,  I  am  much  miftaken*  if  I  could 
not  fhew,  that  one  Scheme  is  carried  on  thro' 

the 
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the  whole  with  good  Method,  that  there  is 
preferred  throughout  Order,  but  with  Eafe  ; 
Regularity,  but  with  Gracefblnefs.— ~But  fee 
we  are  fummoned  to  go  in. 

Phil.  I  attend  you  5  but  with  Condition, 
that  after  Dinner  we  (hall  return  hither  to  finifli 
this  Subject  j  for  my  Scruples  are  not  yet  re- 
moved, nor,  what  is  more,  myCuriolity  fa- 
tisfied. 
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Lecture  the  Seventeenths 

,  Continuation  of  the  Foregoing. 

PhiLX  AM  gild  that  fae  have  tfeeh  releafed  from 
J[  our  Company  fb  early :  tVe  (hall  have 
Time  to  finifh  our  Cdnverfatioii,  befofe  the  Even- 
ing oblige  me  to  return  Home.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  one  Part  of  my  Obje&ion  remains  yet  un- 
anfwered :  It  w$$  to  this  Pufpofe ;  Argument*  $re 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  publick  Speaker,  which 
the  Poets  avowedly  abhor ;  muft  not  the  Study 
of  them  be  hurtful  to  an  Orator  ? 

Eub.  It  ftiems  that  it  would;  if  the  Cafe  really 
were  as  you  put  it:  But  thit  may  well  be  doubted. 
I  allow  that  Poefy  doth  not  endtire  the  Courfe  of 
a  long  Chain  of  Reafoning  running  on  Link  after 
Link;  at  the  fame  Time  it  is  alfo  true  that  it  em-* 
ploys  Reafoning,  oftentimes  felofe  and  very  urgent  j 
put  requires,  mat  it  fhduld  be  intermingled  with 
Uluftrations,  apd  enlivened  with  Images  $  and  the 
Perfe&ion  of  it's  Art  confifteth  infodifpofingthefe, 
as  to  add  Grace  without  diminifhifrg  Strength. 
And  ought  not  this  to  be  the  very  Plari  of  the 
Orator  ?  He  is  by  no  means  to  firing  Syllogifms 
together,  nor  proceed  by  Lemmas,  Proportions^ 
and  Corollaries.  He  wno  Would  be  a  popular 
Speaker,  muft  follow  the  Example  of  the  Poet, 
in  tempering  the  Aufterity  of  ftridt  Argument, 
*nd,  while  he  fecks  ttf  convince  the  tJnderftand* 
ing,  endeavour  to  allure  the  Attention. 

Phil.  I  will  not  fay,  Eubulus%  that  your  Rea- 

foils  have  made  me  an  entire  Convert  to  the  Poets  $ 

but  I  acknowledge,  that  they  fcave  removed Tome 

U  Prejudicx*. 
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Prejudices.  However,  in  the  mean  Time,  grant-* 
ing  you  to  hav6  pfoveci  bhe  Point,  that  the^tudy 
of  Poets  is  not  hurtful  to  a  Speaker;  yet  how  will 
.you  make  out  your  fecond*  that  it  is  ufeful  > 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  of  Importance  in  the 
pf  efent  Queftion  r 

Eub.  Itf  my  Opinion,  that  followcth  &dily  from 
the  Obfervations  already  made:  JBut  for  youf  far- 
ther Satisfaction*  I  will  enter  into  fome  Detail. 
I  only  premife  once  for  all,  that  there  is  a  Wide 
Difference  to  be  made  between  ufeful  ind  rtece£- 
fary  $  a  fine  Imagination  may  excel  Without  any 
Amftance  from  Poefy,  indeed,  from  Ait  At  alii 
I  only  mean,  that,  hotvtfithftanding,  fuch  Affift- 
ance  is  fa  general  advantageous. 

Phil.  I  agree  to,  and  (hall  bear  in  Mind  your 
Limitation. 

Eub.  Tell  me  then,  Philetion,  is  not  Short- 
nefs,  fuch  as  doth  pot  prejudice  Clearhefs,  a  Per- 
fection in  Speaking  ? 

Phil.  Granted;  but  this  makes  againft  ybiu 
For  the  Poets  'abound  in  Par  aphrafe  $  they  never 
lead  you  diredtly  to  any  Point,  but  feek  for  Amufe* 
ing  and  round-about  Ways. 

Eub.  Let  us  cdnfider. Is  that  DUctiurfbal-* 

Ways  to  be  efteemed  the  fhorteft,  whifch  is  prd* 
hounced  in  the  fmalleft  Space  of  Tiine  ?     , 

Phil.  How  can  that  be  doubted  ? 

Eub.  How  ?  Suppofe  a  Man  to  fpeak  btit  a  few 
Minutes,  yet  little  to  thfe  Purpofe  j  anothef  many, 
but  fo  clofely  and  pertihtently,  that  evefy  Period 
tends  to  the  Uluflratioh  of  his  SubjeSj  I  dk* 
which  of  thefe  two,  confidering  Shortnpfe  in  the 
Light  we  now  do,  *as  a  .Degree  of  Perfection,  do 
you  account  the  fhorter  Speaker  ?  PbiL 
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Phil.  I  Must  own,  the  Man  who  fpeaks  only 
what  is  neceflary. 

Eub.  VERVwell.  You  fee  then,  that  Brevity 
is  two-fold.  One  is  computed  only  by  the  Num- 
ber of  Words  uttered,  or  by  the  Minutes  that 
flow  during  the  Pronunciation,  which  afffcfts  not 
the  prefent  Queftion.  the  other  is  that  Num- 
ber of  Words  dr  Minutes*  coitipdred  with  the 
Propriety  of  .what  is  faidj  which  latter  it  is  that 
principally  determines  Brevity,  as  it  is  a  Perfec- 
tion ;  the  Quality*  not  the  Quantity  of  Difcourfe. 
So  that  he,  who  fpeaks  for  half  an  Hour,  may  be  iA 
reality  a  fhorter  Speaker,  than  he,  whdfe  Decla- 
mation exceeds  not  one  fourth  Part  of  that  Time. 

Phil.  I  cannot  deny  it* 

Eub.  Now  apply  this  Diftift<5Hon  to  the  Poets. 
I  acknowledge  that  whatever  Subjed  they  treat 
of,  they  ufually  are,  it  is  requifite  that  they  (hould 
be,  circumftarltial :  They  are  minute  in  Defcrip- 
tions,  diftinft  in  Painting,  enter  into  great  Detail; 
infift  and  amplify,  fo  that  th«  wflole  Work  may 
'be  of  confiderable  Extent}  but  doth  it  follow 
from  thence  that  they  are  prolix  ? 

Phil.  If  the  Senfe  and  Subftance  of  what  they 
fay  can  be  comprized  within  narrow  Limits,  why 
not? 

Eub,  Tell  me,  do  you  think  t&eOfatloflfbr 
the  Crown  prolix  ? 

Phil.  It  contains  nothing  fdperfluous. 

Eub.  True  ;  yet  the  Work  itfelf  is  of  fome 
Length,  Will  you  fay  that  the  Defence  of  Milo  is 
more  tedious  than  one  of  the  Declamations  afcribed 
toiityintilian,  which  might  have  been  delivered  in 
half  of  the  Time  required  by  the  other  ? 

PbiL  Much  othexwife. 
U  2 


igi         L*ct  uft is  ttUcetntfil  *  Led. i^ 

£«£.  Lucius  Florus  relates  the  Confpifacy  of 
Cataline  in  a  fingle  Page,  which  employs  I  be- 
lieve an  Hundred  fueh  in  the  Hiftorjr  of  Salujty 
Will  yoii  infer  that  this  latter  is  proib^  err  that  thie 
other  is  a  better  Hiftorian  ? 

Phil.  Well,  fuppofing  flse  to  anftrer  as  yoti 
would  have  me,  whfdi  doubtlefs  I  muft  do, 
What  is  the  Tendency  of  all  thefe  Queftions  ? 

Eub.  That  Poets,  altho*  they  dp  make  ufe  of 
tnany  Words,  are  not  prolix  >  becaufe  they  feleft 
only  fiich  Cifcumftances  as  dre  of  Importance, 
either  inftru&ive  or  pleafing,  afld  they  treat  of 
each  in  fuch  Manner,  as  conftently  to  keep  ^p^even 
While  they  are  gratifying,  your  Curiofity :  And 
herein  [Principally  confifts  tneir  great  Art;  how-' 
ever  bulky  their  whole  Work  may  be,  they  never 
/ay  too  much,  each  Part  appears  to  be  laboured 
With  the  ihoft  judicious  Care,  In  this  very  Parti- 
cular k  is*  that  I  fay. the  Orator  may  imitate  them 
With  Much  Profit.  He  fhould  chufe  the  moft  ma- 
terial Circtfntfttnces,  fhould  handle  each  in  fuch 
Way  as  never  tofatiate  the  Hearer,  but  to  keep  up 
fcis  Attention  through  every  Article,  perpetually 
teaching  or  entertaining.  In  my  Opiniofl,  tne  Ma» 
who  doeth  this^  whatever  be  the  abfohit*  Duration 
of  his  Difcourfe,  fpeaketh  fhortly. 

Let  me  give  in  Inftance  of  what  I  atii  faying, 
JVJ  A  French  Author  of  not  mean  Talcntsr  but  a 
Critick  of  over-much,  allow  me  to  fay  conceited, 
Delicacy,  accufeth.flWrr  among  many  other  pre- 
tended Faults  of  intolerable  Prolixity  j  acknow- 
ledging, at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  Iliad  contains 
many  noble  Paffages,  and  deferves  to  be  mads 
.     .  known 

[a]  La  Moth  Houdaut. 
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known  tp  his  Countrymen  ;  which  he  undertakes 
to  do.  And  how  doth  he  proceed  ?  He  attempts 
to  render  that  Poem  into  FrencbVcvft,  purged  of 
all  Superfluity  5  in  which  Way  he  contracts  it  into 
lefs  than  a  third  Part  pf  the  Original ;  and  i$-~ 
I  fbould  not  fay  more,  but  is  truly  prplixf 

Phil.  Because  his  Work,  copipved  with  the 
Original,  is  flat  and  languid. 
•  Eub,  True:  But  this  ingenioyig  Perfon  feeins  to 
have  judged  of  Brevity  meerly  from  the  Niimber 
of  Lines,  You  look  ^s  if  you  thought  that  I  have 
been  maintaining  a  Paradox*  but  if  you  examine  it, 
lam  perfuaded  that  you  will  find  it  tobpftrigly  true, 
JPbil.  I  mean  at  prefent  to  learn,  not  to  difpute; 
But  I  own,  I  find  much  Difficulty  in  admitting 
your  Dcxftrine,  that  thg  Poet?  are  Teacher?  pf 
Brevity 

Eub.  Yet  their  Works  abound  with  Inftances 
hereof:  What  think  you  of  this  Paflage,  when  Ene* 
asy  after  h;s  Addrefs  tq  the  Ghoft  of  Hefior,  lays, 
* €  [b]  He  nothing,  nor  to  Queftions  vain  replies  ; 
€C  Hafte  from  thefe  Flames,  fly  (3pddef$-bom  j 

u  (he  cries) 
«  Greece  h#h  pur  Walls ;  frcy  tumbles  fropi  her 

«<  Height." 

Shew  me  ip  aqy  Prof<?-ymter  n*ore  Senfe  in 
.the  fame  Number  of  Wojd$*  than  i§  contained  i« 
this  Ling, 

[r]  <c  Matchlefs  in  Mapner§,  Beauty,  Prudence^ 
«  Arts." 
But  indeed  Inftances  may  be  produced  without 
Number,  V  3  fbiU 

[i>]  IUc  nihil,  nee  iae  quaertnteip  vaaa  moratim 
Hcu  fugc  nate  Ddt,  teque  his  ait  eripe  flammis ; 
Hoftis  habet  muros ;  ruit;  alto  a  culminc  Troja,      MnttJt  2 J 
[f]  Ouhp+s,  witQumj  otrr'nj  ?{w»r  >  ttrJkr»t£;«*  Iliad  lib.  1. 
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Phil.  We  l  l— if  you  plcafe  let  us  pafs  on  from 
this  Point. 

Inform  mc,  are  there  any  other  Articles  befide 
this  of  Shortnefs,  in  which  Poets  may  be  ufeful  ? 

Euh.  I  think  there  are ;  and  fomc  considerable. 

That  admirable  Quality  which  diftinguiihed 
Demoftbenei  above  all  other  Orators,  .for  which 
our  Language  hath  not  a  Name,  but  we  may  call 
[d]  Vehemence,  is  greatly  proihoted  by  ftudying 
their  Writings,  I  take  this  Vehemence  to  confift 
chiefly  in  lofty  Sentiments,  bold  Figures,  and 
Expreflions  full  of  Energy. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe,  lofty  Senti* 
mentSy  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  fhewing  that  the 
foets  excel  peculiarly  in  them, 

An  unanswerable  Proof  of  which  is,  that  they 
whohave  written  upon  Sublimity  of  Sentimenthave 
drawn  the  Examples  they  cite  chiefly  from  Poets : 
And  this  it  is  plain  muft  be  the  Cafe,  both  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Thing,  and  from  Fadt.  By  a  lofty 
Sentiment  is  meant,  as  I  fuppofe,  whatever  conveys 
to  the  Mind  an  Idea  of  fomewhat  noble  and  grand, 
whether  it  ftrike  more  immediately  the  Under- 
ftanding,  or,  as  fome  love  to  fpeak,  the  moral  Tafte 
orSenfe;  or  whether  it  ftrike  the  Imagination, 
Of  the  former  Kind  are  moral  Sentiments,  fuch 
as  befpeak  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  a  fublime  difinter- 
efted  Virtue;  or  undaunted  Courage,  unbounded 
Ambition.  Of  the  other  Sort,  are  fuitable  De- 
fcriptions  of  magnificent  Obje&s.  Of  the  firft  is 
the  Anfwer  of  HeBor  to  Poly  Jamas.* 

His  Sword  the  brave  Man  draws, 

And  afks  no  Omen,  but  his  Country's  Caufe. 

Pope. 

*       [J]  hltorir-  W  Iiiad»  Book  1  z. 
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That  of  Ajax  in  his  Prayer  to.  Jupiter ; 
Grant  roe  to  fee,  and  in  the  Light  deftroy. 

Such  likewife  is  that  of  Satan,  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  Speaker. 
If]  Bctter  to  reign  in  Hell,  thah  ferve  in  Heav*n. 

This  alfo  of  Coriolanus,  when  Sentence  of 
Banifhment  Jiad  been  juft  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  Tribunes, 


fa]  —  Ibanijhyoti. 


Anb  that  which  follows  after,   indeed  truly 
magnanimous. 

Thus  I  turn  my  Back* 
There  is  a  World  elfewbere. 
Not  lefs  nobly  Cafar  in  the  Storm, 

■  Ton  carry  Cafar. 
Such  is  the  Infult  of  Macbeth  ovqr  his  Enemy 
{lain, 

Thou  wer*t  bora  of  Woman. 
$VCH  is  this  of  Corneillex — Medeas  Anfwer  to 
her  Attendant,  who  fays. 
Thy  Lord  betrays  thee,  [&]  Athens  hates,— all  fly  * 
In  this  Diftreft  what  is  remaining  ?  ■■  ■      I. 

Anj>  this  admired  Pafftge  in  the  Horace  of  tha 
fame.— Old  Heratius  fays  to  Julia>* 

[/]  Deplore  our  Race  now  ftain*d  with  Infamy : 
(Juk)  What  (hould  he  do  when  three  oppofc 

him  ? (Hot.)  Die. 

Of  the  latter  Kind,  fublime  Sentiments  that 
{krike  the  Imaginations  there  sure  Inftances innu-u 

mewhle 

T/J  Paradflfe  Loft,  Book  1. 1.  a^j^        If]  Sbakfrcr* 
I  A]  Votrc  pals  vousbait,  votre  cpoux  eft  fans  foy: 
Dans  un  fi  grand  revers  qee  tous  reft  eftil  ?^      Mo  Y* 
[i]  (H§r.)  Pleurez  le  dejhonneur  de  toute  notre  race. 
Jul.  Que  vouliez  vous  qu'il  fit  qodUC  trois?— wr[Hor. Jk 
qu'il  mourut. 
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merablc  in  the  Iliad  and  Paradife  Loft,  That  of 
Neptune  is  juftly  celebrated.  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning the  two  laft  Lines  of  Mr.  Pope's  Tranfla- 
fion?  which  deviates  from  the  plain  Magnificence 
of  the  Greek  into  Ovidian  Elegance. 

[k]  The  parting  Waves  before  his  Couriers  fly. 

^ nt  wonS ring  Waters  leave  the  Axle  dry. — » 

Phil.  You  bring  to  my  Mind  a  Note  of  his 
jnore  extraordinary,  I  mean  the  Judgment  he 
pafleth  on  LaMotte's  Imitation  of  theCeftus,  which 
he  calls  wonderfully  beautiful  [/J ;  the  Paflagc 
ends  with  this  Epigram,  lurely  very  much  out- 
placed here. 

[m]  Venus  prefented,  Juno  took  the  Zone, 
And  prov'd  its  Pow'r,  from  handfome  charming 

grown.  *       xv 

The  Smiles  and  Graces,,  at  the  Change  amaz'd, 
Which  was  the  real  Venus  t  doubting  gaz'd  ; 
Ev'n  Love  miftakes,  preferring  Juno's  Charms, 
And  flies  with  erring  Fondriefs  to  her  Arms. 

Bui  I  afk  Pardon  for  this  Interruption  :— 

Eub.  The  eighth  Book  of  the  Iliad  concludes 
with  3  glorious  Comparifon  in  this  Kind,  Which 
I  will  repeat  to  you  in  the  Translation  of  a  Friend, 
whom  we  both  defervedly  efiecrn.  .     *    ' 4    " 

*   "  *  •  *  "'  /  -As 

(i]  ii  lib;  13. 

fifj  Pop.  Horn.  Note  on  the  14th  Book— 2i8tbkine. 
Un]  Eaprenant  ce  tiflii,  one  VenuVlui  prefeite, 
Junon  n'etoit  que  belle,  elle  devient  charraante* ; 
Les  Graces.  &  les  Itis,  les  piai&s  et  les  jeiix, 
Surprifes  cherchent  Venus,  doutent  <juil',eft  des  deux  ,* 
1/ Amour  meme  ttompe  trouve  Junon  plus  belle,       * 
Et  fon  arc  a  la  main,  deja  vole  aprcs  elle. 
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A$  when  the  Moon  with  her  attendant  Train 
pf  living  Saphirs  mounts  the  Cloudlefs  Sky, 
Snatching  from  Nature's  Face  the  Veil  of  Nighty 
$udd$n  th$  Valleys  ^rind,  the  Rocks  afcend, 
And  Moja^tains  in  rude  Majefty ;  from  Heav'n 
Burfts  wide  Effulgence,  whUft  unaujnber'd  Stars 
Gild  the  blue  Vault:  The  Swains  enraptur'd 
gaze,  [n] 

Of  this  Sort  alfb  in  Paradife  Loft  are  the  ^af-  * 
fage  of  Satan  thro?  Chaos,  the  whole  Epifode  of 
Sin  and  Death,  the  Battle  of  the  Angels,  and 
particularly  the  Defcription  of  the  Mefliah,  his 
Vidtory  and  Return  ;  to  which  I  might  add,  if 
Need  were,  a  Multitude  of  others  equal,  orJit7 
fie  inferiorT 

Now  I  afk ;  can  a  Man  capable  of  under- 
standing and  of  relifhing  thefe  Writers  be  much 
^nd  intimately  converfant  With  them,  without 
acquiring  fome  Spark  of  their  noble  Fire,  which 
fliall  break  put  fometimes,  which  (hall  fhine  out 
thro*  the  Gravity  of  Argument,  and  fpread 
Warmth  and  Luftre  even  thro'  the.Drynefs  and 
jColdnefs  of  Bufinefs  and  Queftions  of  Law  T 

The  fepond  Article  mentioned  as  conftituting 
Vehemence,  was,  Figures  ;  of  which  I  need 
not  fay  much,  as  they  are  in  a  Manner  peculiar 
4p  Poefy ;  it  is  built  upon,  and  fubfifts  by  them. 
And  h  will  not  furely  be»  denied,  that  they 
*       -  mightily 

X»]  Mr.  Pope's  Imitation  is  extremely  beautiful;  bu* 
the  two  laft  Lines  fcem  to  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the 
Thought; 

Theconfcrous  Swains  rejoicing  in  the  Sight 
Eye  the  blue  Vault,  and  blefs'  the  ufcful  Light. 
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mightily  enliven  whatever  they  are  brought  to 
actbfn.  Where  fo  well  as  from  the  Poets  fliaH 
we  learn  to  break  out  into  a  fpirited  Aptftropbe? 
[0]  Othou  that  with  furpaffing  Glory  crown'd, 
Lookft  from  thy  fole  Dominion,  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  World, 

Where  (hall  we  learn  tofufpen^  or  change 
beautifully  the  begun  Senfe . 

\j>\  Quanquam  Q> — fed  motos  pr?eftat  cpm- 
ponere  flu&us. 

I  will  have  Revenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  World  fhall, -I  will  da 

fuch  Things, 

What  they  are  yet  I  know  not  j,-^— \>x&  they 
flail  be 

The  Terrors  of  the  Earth.         Sbak.  Lear% 

Where  fhall  we  learn  to  feign  happily  AUe-* 
gorick  Perfons, 

[q)  Ccnfufian  heard  his  Voice* 
And  this  very  fine  one 

[q]  Silence  was  plcafed. 
Th  is  fublime  one,  —  on  his  Creft 

[q]  Sat  Horror  plum'd. 

With  this  other  of  the  fame  Kind,——-* 

[q]  Expectation  ftood  in  Hoxror* 

Who  fo  abundant  in  Tranflationa  a*  the  Po% 

eta,  fo  rich  in  Companions,  fo  full  of  pathetick 

Repetitions^  above  all,  who  fo  well  qualified  ta 

inftru&  us  in  an  Art,  upon  which  the  Succeft 

Of 
[#]  Paradifc  Loft,  Book  iii. 

fr]  Although,     ...Yet  let  me  ntthei  ftill  the  Wayes.. 

Viro.  j£«gi* 
Paradifc  Loft. 
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of  Speeches,  Headings,  Sermons,  in  a  great 
Meafure  depends,  that  of  reprefenting  Things 
in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  place  them  before  the 
Eyes  of  the  Hearer  ?    # 

When  you  read  the  following  Line, 
<c  [r]  Sounded  the  Bow,  String  twang'd, 
w  and  Arrow  flew." 

Who  does  not  hear  the  Sound  of  the  Bow- 
ftring,  <and  fee  the  Flight  of  the  Arrow  ?  Such 
in  Milton  is  the  Defcription  of  Satan  and  Death 
meeting  ;  you  fee  the  Joy  of  the  latter  in  this 
noble  Pidhire, 

«  Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  Smile." 

I  believe  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  who- 
ever is  Mafter  of  this  Art,  altho*  he  fhould  not 
excel  in  ciofe  Reafoning,  tho*  he  fhould  not  bo 
concife,  nor  very  correfl:,  yet  will  never  fail  to 
pleafe,  rarely  to  perfuade  j  at  leaft  in  a  popular 
AiTembly.  It  was  rightlv  obferved,  [/]  that 
whatever  we  hear  afFedtetn  us  more  faintly  than 
what  we  fee  :  Now  Things  told  fimply,  altho* 
with  Elegance,  we  only  near,  what  is  told  in 
ths  fpirited  Manner  we  fee;  and  thus  it  is  that 
Poets  tell. 

Neither  can  we  reafonably  doubt  concern- 
ing the  laft-mentioned  Article,  Eocprejjion  hath 
ever  been  the  peculiar  Study  of  the  Poets  j  it  is 
that  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  all  other 
Writers  at  firft  Glance,  which  is  efTential  to  the 

Excel- 

» 

[r]  X*£i  Cfoc  fiir^u  Ji  fuy  l*x»t  tthro  h  oi*<k.       Horn.  I|.  lib.  4« 
[/]  Scgmps  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aures, 
Quam  qux  funt  oculis  fubjefta  fidelibus.* 

Hor.de  ArtePoetiau 
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Excellence  of  their  Art,  which  adds  Life,  and 
Grace,  and  Beauty  iaexpreffibls  to:every  Subbed: 
it  is  ufed  to  adorn,  and,  if  it  be  not  the  nobleft, 
is  one  of  the  moft  plealjng  Productions  of  Ge- 
nius. This  I  freely  acknowledge  is  raifed  in 
£oefy  by  Art  into  a  Kind  of  Language  foreign 
from  common  Ufe,  too  bolcf,  too  glowing,  too 
harmonious,  to  be  adopted  exa&ly  by  any 
Speaker.  Nevcrthelefs,  1  am  firmly  aflured, 
that  a  perfedt  Acquaintance  with  this  Language 
conduceth  much  to  the  Improvement  of  Elo- 
quence. The  Richnefs  of  it's  Phrafes,  the  in-: 
exhauftible  Variety  of  it's  Turns,  it's  Licences, 
it'sBoldnefsjit^sLuxuriancies,  it's  very  Restraints 
and  Difficulties  from  Meafure,*  Melody,  and 
Rhime,  all  contribute  to  furnifh  one  converfant 
in  it  with  much  greater  Plenty  of  Words,  with 
more  Change  and  Newnefs,  and  not  feldon^ 
with  a  rpore  happy  Boldnefs  of  Expreffion,  than 
the  unpoetical  Speaker  ever  can  attain  to. 

Phi.  But  you  take  no  Notice  of  the  mighty 
Dangers  which  attend  thefe  Advantages. 

Eutt.  That  Obje&ion  I  thought  obvia**d 
before.  €i  I  have  finall  Hope,  faith  a  gooc^ 
4-  Judge  [d]9  of  a  young  Orator,  who  is  perr 
u  fe&ly  correct:  Give  me  one,  who  hath  much 
f«  youtnful  Redundancy;  Inftru&ion  and  Ex- 
*  perience  will  bring  him  down  to  the  true 
««-  Standard."  So  we  may  fay  here :  Give  mo 
the  Man,  who,  Warmed  with  the  Flames  of 
poetick  Genius,  ventures  beyond  the  Limits 
u&ally  prefcribed  to  Prpfij  $  Time  and  growing 

pifcrqtiqR 
[a]  Quintiiiak, 
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t)ifcretion  will  keep  that  Flame  within  due 
Bounds.  Me  who  fets  out  low  and  cold  will 
grow  by  Time  mean  and  frigid.  You  may 
cool*  but  how  fhall  you  kincjle  ? 

PbiL  But,  if  the  Poets  be  really  thus  ufe^ 
.ftrf,  tell  me  Eubulus,  ate  all  to  be  fead  with 
Advantage  j  or  fome  only  ?  If  fomef,  which  ? 
I'aflc  for  the  Diredtion  of  niy  own  Choice,  that 
-1  need  not  wdnder  idly  through  a  Multitude,- 
Hor  yet  negledt  the  few  who  may  be  read,  with 
Profit. 

EuL  Perhaps  none  are  to  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded }  but  it  is  nfceeflary  to  make  a  Diftinc 
tion.  In  general ,  Pfcets  of  the  lighter  Kind^ 
as  Writers  of  Paftorals  ind  Elegies,  ire  rather 
for  elegant  Amufeirient,  fhah  of  much  Advan- 
tage. W«  may  pronounce!  nearly  the  fame 
Sentence  on  Lyrick  Writers. 

SoMfe  others  have  a  Tendency  rather  hurt-  \ 
ful,  fuch  as  the  Epigrammatifts,  who  from 
their  lively  Ntanner  are  buttoo  likely  to  pleafe, 
and  often  recommend  to  the  Imitation  of  their 
Admirers  their  (harp  pointed  Turn  of  Wit,  ever 
*  dangerous  Enemy  to  Eloquence.  The  Greeks 
indeed,  and  among  the  Romans  Catullus,  are 
pretty  free,  from  thefe  Conceits,  which,  in  after- 
times,  became  the  fafhionable  Way  of  Writing, 
(breading  from  thefe  Trifles  their  Infe&ion  to 
the  fnoft  ferious  Works.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  very  hurtful  Miftake  in  modern 
Education  to  bring  up,-  as  I  im  informed  is 
induftrioufly  don?,  young  Perfons  in  making 
Epigrams  after  th»ModelofMxr/w/,  the  great 

Hera 

• 
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Hero  of  this  falfe  Tafte :  By  which  Exercife 
they  are  likely  to  get  a  wrong  Turn,  and  retain 
it  through  their  whole  Lives* 

Take  one  Infttace  of  this  Manner.  There 
is  not  I  believe  in  all  Antiquity  a  more  natural, 
-even  fublime  Sentiment  than  that  of  Arria* 
when  having,  in  order  to  encourage  her  Huf- 
band  to  dye  bravely,  (tabbed  herfelf,  (he  deli- 
vered to  him  the  Sword  with  thefe  Words ; 
Partus,  //  is  not  painful  [A] :  How  has  Martial 
hurt  this  noble  Thought  by  falfe  Refinement  j 
and  yet  I  look  upon  it  to  be  one  of  his  beft 
Epigrams,  and  I  doubt  not,  there  are  very  many 
trno  prefer  it  to  the  hiftorical  Narration  ? 

[r]  When  Arria  from  her  Bcifom  At ew  the 
Sword, 
And -gave  it  yet  frefh-reeking  to  her  Lord ; 
This  hurts  not,  Patus,  that  alone  (he  cries, 
That  Wound  (hall  hurt,  by  which  iny  Pectus 
dies* 

Sometimes,  is  I  (aid,  taiOng  the  Creeks, 
we  meet  with  little  Pieces  of  this  Sort  where 
both  Thought  tad  Expreflion  are  natural  and 
pathetick*  tad  now  and  then  in  Latin,  as  in 
this  modern  ofle, 

[</]Idytf 

[6]  Puts,  rm&Ut* 
[c]  Co/iafuo  gladium  cum  tradtret  Arria  P*tQf 
§um  dt  vifctribts  traxtrat  ipfafuis  ; 
Si  qua  fida  verbis \  hoc  minus  mn  <UUtf  mpsUj 
JttfModtufaa$s,bocmbipPste9  d$bt*     ^ 
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[J]  I  dy  d  untimely;  happier  Doom  be  Ihine, 
Live  out  thy  Years,  beftHufband,  live  out  mine* 

However,  it  miy  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  Danger  of  converfing  much  with  Perfqns 
of  Wit,  fuch  as  thefe  are,  who  abound  with 
agreeable  Faults*  is  compenfated  by  any  Advan- 
tages they  may  afford* 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  fuch  Mihute- 
neffes ;  we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  the 
Study  of  good  Epic  Writers  is  highly  beneficial 
to  art  Orator.  They  are  grand,  lofty^  pathe- 
tick,  excel  in  Narration,  are  rich,  copious  in 
Expreffion,  wkh  Variety  and  Dignity  harmo- 
nious. They  open  and  enlarge  the  Mind  3  they 
give  a  Maftery  over  the  Paflions ;  they  inflame 
the  Imagination,  they  infpire  a  Love  for,  an 
Emulation  of  heroic  Virtue. 

But  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  moft  ufeful  odE* 
all  are  the  Writers  of  Tragedy,  efpeeially  thofe 
of  antient  Greece  j  my  Reafons  for  thinking  fo 
are  thefe* 

Firjly  The  Stile  they  Write  in  approaches 
more  than  that  of  the  others  to  Prole :  The 
Nature  of  their  Work  required  that  it  (hould 
be  fuch  5  it  being  entirely  Dialogue,  in  which 
many  Things  muft  be  (aid  recurring  often  in 
ordinary  Converfation,  and  the  Whole  ought  to 
have  a  natural  Air.  Again,  the  Kind  of  Verfo 
they  employ  is  admirably  fuited  to  this  Purpofef 
differing  little,  except  in  the  Regularity  of  the 

Meafure^ 


[j]  Immatura  pert:  fed  tufdticivr  anrnt 
FtVt  tuffs,  Cvyux  optimt,  vivt  mtts. 
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Meafure,  from  harmonious  Profe :  Thus,  with 
the  Simplicity  of  almoft  common  Conversation  j 
it  is  capable  of  being  elevated  to  all  the  Lofti- 
nefs  of  Poefy.  In  which  laft  Particular  we,  as 
well  as  the  Italians,  by  the  Ufe  of  blank  Verfe, 
have  a  great  Advantage  over  the  French,  who 
ire  forced  to  ufe  the  fame  Meafurfc  for  their 
Tragick,  as  their  Epick  Performances, 

BesiUe  this  general  Advantage^  thefe  Wri- 
ters of  the  Drama  may  be  of  much  Ufe  to  an 
Orator,  as  they  excel  in  thofe  particular  Things 
in  which  he  ftiould  endeavour  to  excel,  be- 
caufe  frequently  occurring  j  fuch  is  foflnftance 
Narration. 

Thk  Poefe  in  order  to  preferve  the  Unities  of 
Place  and  Time  Were  obliged  to  make  frequent 
Ufe  hereof;  and  to  prevent  the  Audience  from 
being  tired  or  growing  inattentive,  of  which  iri 
fuch  Cafes  there  i$  perpetual  Danger,  they 
tvrought  up  thefe  PafTages  with  their  utmoft 
Skill.  If  you  read  the  Hiftpry  of  the  Death  of 
\i\  Pdfyxends  of  [f]  Oedipus  blinding  him- 
Jefr;  of  [g]  the  Death  of  the  fame  Oedipus,  and 
of  [b]  ILemon  and  Antigone ;  [/}  the  Relation 
of  the  Rage  of  Hercules  when  pbifoned,  and  thd 
beautiful  one  of  [k]  Ajax  killing  himfclf  •  I  am 
perfwaded  that  you  will  be  delighted  with 
them,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  Models  of 
perfect  Narration.     What  Choice  of  Circum-, 

ftances ! 

W  In  the  Hecuba  of  of  Ec ripi  des.     [/]  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  \g\  Oedipus  Coloneus.  [h]  In  the 

Antigone.  [/J  The  Trachinfce.  [JJ  A/ax  of 

Sophocles. 
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fiances !  What  Order,  Clearnefs,  and  Brevity  in 
relating!  What  Strength  and  Beauty  of  Ex- 
preffion!  And  above  all,  what  natural,  at- 
fefting,  bold  Painting!  This  Art  of. the  Antients 
feemeth  indeed  to  make  the  whole  Tragedy 
uniform;  you  appear  to  be  a  Spectator  no  lefs 
of  what  is  related,  than  of  what  is  reprefented. 
Some  Moderns,  although  rarely,  do  alfo  afford 
Examples  of  this  Skill;  fuch  is  the  Relation  of 
Sarilpfbris  Death  [/] ;  and  that  of  Polyphonies  in 
the  Merope  of  Scipio  Maffei\  of  which  latter, 
as  the  Piece  is  not  common  among  us,  nor  the 
Language  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  deferveth,  I  will 
here  preferit  you  with  a  Tranflation,  as  a  Kind 
of  Proof  of  what  I  have  advanced;  Here  it  is; 
you  may  read  it. 

Phil.    And  now  began  the  folemn  Rites: 
The  Prieft 
Had  newly  fever'd  from  the  Victim's  Brow 
The  fecred  Lock,  and  thrown  into  the  Flames. 
Here  was  the  Tyrant  plac'd;  there  Merope 
As  one  refolv'd  to  die.     The  Crowd  around, 
Intent  in  Expedition,,  filent  gaz'd,  - 
And  motionlefs.     I  plac'd  by  Chance  on  high 
Beheld  Cresfontes  open  thro'  the  Prefs 
His  way  with  Labour  won,  in  Vifage  chang'd, 
And  all  inflam'd.     At  length  he  fix'd  himfelf 
Faft  by  the  Altar,  at  the  Tyrant's  Side; 
There  ftood  a  while,  gloomy,  and  darting  round 
Fell  Looks  afkance.     How  fhajl  I  fpeak  the  reft  ? 

Since 
[/]  Sampson  Aconistes  of  Milton. 
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Since  on  the  facred  Ax,  which  layprepar'd 
For  Sacrifice,  with  both  his  Hands  to  feize, 
To  rear,  to  brandifh,  and  impetuous  cleave 
The  Neck  of  the  Ufurper,  was  the  Work 
Of  but  one  Moment:  The  fame  Inftant  (hew'd 
The  Steel  uplifted  glitter  thro'  the  Air, 
And  the  unhappy  Prince  fall  prone  to  Earth : 
-Sudden  the  {pouting  Blood  the  Prieft's  white 

Robe  * 

With  Crimfon  fprinkled.    Shouts  refound.  The 

Youth 
Pierc'd  with  new  Wounds  him  fallen.     To  his 

Aid 
Advanc  d  Adrajiusf  whom  the  Conq'ror's  Hand 
Arrefting  fwifter  plung  d  into  his  Breaft 
The  reeking  Weapon, — Butthe  [m]  Mother  wfy? 
Can  paint  ?  Fierce  as  a  Tygrefs  rouz'd  to  Rage* 
Whom  of  her  Young  the  Hunter  would  bereave, 
Forward  fhe  fprung,  and  flood  before  her  Son, 
To  every  Jav'Un  pointed  at  his  Breaft 
Her  own  oppofing  j  whilft  aloud  fhe  cry'd " 
In  broken  Words,  <c  He  is  my  Son, — he  is 
u  CresfonteSy — is  your  King/1— The  Tumult 

drown'd 
Her  Voice.     One  feeks  to  fly,  one  to  advance; 
Thus  forward,  backward,  prefs'd,  repell'd,  the 

Crowd,  # 

Like  heavy  Harvefts  bending  to  the  Winds, 
Alternate  wav'd;  not  knowing  why,  confas'd, 
They  rufh,  retire,  aflc,  juftle,  murmur,  grieve. 
Shouts,  Shriekings,  Terror,  Children  trampled 

down, 

Women 

>     [m]  Mcrop),  Mother  QfQnsfMtu 
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Women  o^rturn'd,  O  Scene  of  dire  Difmay  !    . 
Spread  wild  Diforder  round.     Megn  while  the 

Bull  . 

Raging  at  Will,  now  free,  augments  the  Fright, 
And  bounds  and  bellows  5  the  vaft  Pojne  re- 
founds. 
Tbefe  ftruggle  to  get  forth,  haften,  and  choak 
The  Pafjage,  by  their  Speed  delay 'd:  In  vain 
The  Guards,  which  at  the  Temple-gates  were 

plac'd, 
Attempt  to  enter,  by  the  Torrent's  Force 
Oerpower'd  and  born  away,     A  Band  of  Friends 
Mean  Time  around  qs  gather.     In  the  Midft 
Cresfontes  eager  for  the  Fight,  his  Eyes 
Sparkling  with  Courage,  labours  to  break  through 
Environ'd,     I,  who  difengag'd  beheld 
At  Distance,  to  the  dark  and  f<?cr$t  Gate 
Which  open'd  to  thfe  Palace  fafe  Accefs, 
My  Steps  directed,  fearful  looking  round  r 
When  in  mid'W^y,  Sight  horrible  and  foul! 
Lo!  Polyphonies  mangled,  and  defprm'd. 
Struck*  my  fcar'd  View:  Amid  a  Lake  of  Blood 
Proftrate  he  lay,  dov$n  his  Head,  his  Side 
Riven  with  gaping  Wounds,     Adraftm  near 
Wailow'd  yet  half-alive,  and  in  the  Pangs  t 

Of  Death  ftill  writhing.    Me  blank  Horror 

thriird 
To  mark  him  as  he  lay,  with  Face  convuls'd, 
Open  in  fighing  deeply  his  glaz'd  Eyes. 
Tne  Altar  lay  o'erturn'd,  difpers'd  and  broke 
Vgfes  and  Tripods,  Canifters  and  Knives.-— 

Xa  But  , 
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Bu  t  wherefore  do  we  loiter  ?  Arm  your  Slaves 
Hafte,  guard  the  Gates,  all  Means  of  ftrong 

Defence 
Provide,  for  fierce  and  fudden  comes  the  Foe. 

Eub.  This  Relation,  even  under  the  Dis- 
advantage you  fee  it,  that  of  Tranfiation,  doth 
I  think  give  no  mean  Idea  of  the  Original,  and 
may  ferve  as  a  Confirmation  of  what  I  have 
been  faying,  that  the  Tragick  Poets  afford  ex- 
cellent Models  of  diftindt  fpirited  Narration. 

The  fame  Pofcts  introduce  into  their  Trage- 
dies very  often  fet  Speeches,  a  Cuftom  which, 
ftri&ly  fpeaking,  they  carry  to  Excefs*  but  this 
they  did  to  comply  with  the  Liking  of  the 
Athenian  People,  who  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  Harangues.  Thus  Hecuba  and  Polymnejior 
plead  their  Caufe  before  Agamemnon  as  in  a 
Court  before  a  Judge  [n] :  Oedipus  and  Creon 
before  Thefeus  [0]. 

Indeed  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  that  doth  not  afford  Inftances  here- 
of. And  you  will  find  upon  Examination, 
that  thefe  Harangues  are  compleat,  regular 
Pieces  of  Eloquence,  very  clofe  in  the  Reason- 
ing Part,  fhort,  nervous,  and  pathetick,  containing 
ufually  in  fmall  Compafs,  Matter  enough  to  fur- 
nifh  out  a  Declaimer  with  a  long  Oration, 
Which  ihews  the  Truth  of  a  Remark  formerly 
made,  that  the  Poets,  in  Argument  and  Moral 
Gbfervation  efpecially,  afford  Patterns  of  the 
moft  comprehenfive  Brevity.         ' 

In 
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In  this  Way  of  Harangues,  Corneilley  who 
hath  imitated  the  Antients  much  in  this  Article, 
hath  ventured   to  introduce   an   extraordinary- 
Scene;  that  wherein  he  gives   a  Detail  of  the 
Reafonings  for  and  againft  Augujlus  Cafars  re- 
figning  the  Imperial  Power,  put  into  the  Mouths 
of  Maximus  and  Cinna.  [p]     Without  Doubt, 
along  Debate  fuch   as  this,  meerly,  Political, 
muft  have  proved  very  tedious  and  difgufting  to 
the  Audience,  if  it  had  not  been  enlivened  and  . 
fupported  by  lingular  Force  of  Argument  and 
Expreffion.     And  the  fame  Tragedy  affords  a 
Piece  of  noble  and  fublime  Eloquence,  in  the 
Scene  which  paffeth  bctvrccnAuguftus  and  Cinna, 
where  the  former  convi&s,   upbraids,    and  at ' 
length  pardons  this  Coqfpirator. 

I  should  upon  this  Occafion  mention  Come- 
dy alfo,  which  is  recommended  particularly  by 
[q]  Styintilian  as   ufefiil  to  an  Orator:  But  of 
this  Kind  one  Writer  [r]  only  remains  from  an- 
tient  Greece,  and  he,  on  feveral  Acc&unts,  the 
leaft  proper.     Rome  furniflieth  two,  [f]   who 
fhould  not  be  omitted.     I  purpofeiy  avoid  fay- 
ing much  of  our  own  Countrymen,  however  ex- 
cellent in   their  Way,  as  lefs  beneficial  in  our 
View.   The  Tafte  for  Wit  and  Humour,  which 
they  principally   follow,  carries  them  another 
Courfe.     Befides,  their  Confinement  of  thcm- 
felves  to  Profe,  whatever  other  Advantages  it 
may  have,  cuts  off  this  of  ferious  Eloquence. 

Perhaps 

'p]  In  his  Tragedy  of  Cinna. 
'q]  Lib  10.  chap.i. 


VI  Ariftophanes. 

;/]  Plautui  and  Tirtnct. 
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Pekhaps  the  Poets,  on  the  new  Settlement  of* 
the  Stage  after  the  Reftoration,  miftook  in  the 
Manner  they  eftabliflied,  and  might  with  better 
Judgement,  even  Succefs,  have  retained  that  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fo  far  as  relates  to  Stile. 
Comedies  in  eafy  well  compofed  Meafures  might, 
it  feems,  admit  Familiarity  without  Meannefs ; 
and  Serioufnefs,  and,  on  fit  Occafions,  even  Sub- 
limity, without  Drynefs  or  Bombaft.  This  was 
the  antient  Model;  and  is  ftill  followed  by  the 
bcft  Writers  among  our  Neighbours. 

This  Obfervation  however  I  fhall  not  infift 
upon;  but  go  on  juft  to  mention  one  other 
Particular  very  ufefiil  to  an  Orator,  in  which 
the  fame  Tragick  Poets  remarkably  excel,  that 
is,  a  Courfe  of  Debate  carryed  on  in  fhort  An* 
fwers  arid  Replies,  where  ufually  one,  at  moil 
two  Lines  contain  an  Argument,  retorted  on 
the  Adverfary  with  the  utmoft  Brevity  and 
Acutenefs.  Such  is  the  Controverfy  betweea 
[t]  Teucer  and  Menelaui:  Between  [u]  Tire/ias 
and  Oedipus;  [w]  EleSira  zti&Clytentnejlrai  and 
is  more  efpecially  frequent  in  Euripides.  A 
Talent  manifeftly  of  the  greateft  Efficacy  in  De- 
bates, where  it  is  required  that  one  fhould  re- 
ply; and  even  in  continued  Difcourfes  by  no 
Means  ufelefs. 

These  among  others  are  the  Reafons,  Pbile~ 
tnon>  which  induce  me  to  lay  out  fome  Time 
and  Care  in  reading  the  Poets,  not  only  as  afford- 
ing 


fr]  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles. 

[*r]  Oedipus  Tyrannus. 

\w]  In  the  Eleftra  of  the  fame. 
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mg  an  agreeable  Amufement;  but  highly  bene- 
ficial in  my  chief  Scheme  of  Study;  as  moft 
likely  to  fet  off  the  Knowledge  required  in  my 
Profefljon  by  the  Addition  of  copious  and  pow- 
erful Elocution.  I  will  not  %  that  I  havfc 
found  good  Effects  from  this  Kind  of  Applica* 
tion,  for  we  are  too  apt  to  flatter  ourfelves-; 
yet  to  a  Friend  I  may  venture  to  own,  that  I  do 
imagine,  I  have.  Thus  much  at  leaft  I  am 
fure  of,  that  I  have  perceived  ill  Effedts  from, 
the  Want  of  it  in  others;  in  Advocates,  who 
defeat  in  a  great  Meafure  the  good  Confequence 
of  many  valuable  Endowments,  of  Sagacity, 
Learning,  Acutenefe,  by  the  dry,  infipid,  unaf- 
fedting  Coldnefs  of  their  Manner,  the  Inele- 
gance, and  often  offenfive  Meannefs  of  their  Lan- 

8UFor  whkhReafon,  asyou  ate  as  yet  youngand 
have  before  you  much  Time,  I  recommend  to 
join  with  your  more  ferious  and  toilfome  Studies 
a  Knowlege  of  the  good  Poets,  both  antient 
and  modern.  Among  the  latter,  thofe  chiefly 
of  our  own  Country,  for  the  Sake  of  Stole  and 
Language:  Among  the  former,  I  would  advuc 
by  no  Means  to  neglett  the  Greeks  as  the  Cut 
torn  is,  who,  befides  that  they  are  at  leaft  equal 
to  thofe  of  Rome  in  Strength  and  Elevation, 
have  much  more  of  Simplicity  and  natural  Beau- 
ty; an  Excellence  I  believe  in  Poefy;  certainly 
a  great  and  valuable  one  in  Eloquence. 

Pbil  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  ycur 
Advice,  and  mall  not  fail  to  obferve  it;  what 

may 
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may  be  wanting  in  your  Arguments  to  convince 
me  being  abundantly  made  up  in  your  Authority. 

Eub.  1  wish  t|iat  I  could  merit  this  Defer- 
ence. In  return,  I  will  entruft  you  with  what 
I  fear,  even  you  will  efteem  a  Weaknefs  in  me: 
So  thoroughly  am  I  fatisfied  of  this  Advantage 
arifing  from  the  Study  of  the  Poets,  that  I  often 
employ  myfelf  in  putting  intoProfe  fuch  Paflages 
of  them  as  pleafe  me  moft,  imagining  that  by 
this  Pra&ice  I  fhall  gradoally  transfufe  fome 
Part  of  their  Spirit  into  my  own. Speech  and 
Writing.  This  I  have  lately  done  by  the 
Speeches  of  the  fallen  Spirits  in  the  fecond  Book 
of  Paradife  Loft;  Pieces  of  Eloquence  in  my 
Opinion  no  Ways  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moft 
confummate  Orators  or  Hiftorians. 

Nay,  I  have  carryed  this  Matter  much  far- 
ther; 1  have  fometimes  taken  the  Trouble  of 
turning  into  Verfe  Paflages  from  Orators  or 
Hiftorians,  hoping  by  thefe  Means,  not  indeed 
to  produce  any  Thing  in  the  poetical  Way 
worthy  of  being  preferved,  but  to  elevate  my 
Fancy  and  Stile,  and  borrow  fome  Sparks  of 
poetick  Fire. 

You  fmile  Philemon  at  this  Inftance  of  En- 
thufiafm : — Yet  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  thinkthis 
Trouble  not  altogether  thrown  away.  If  I 
have,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay,  at  the  Bar,  and 
especially  in  Parliament,  tranfported  as  it  were 
by  Zeal  for  my  Client  or  Country,  foared  at 
fome  Times  to  an  unufual  Height,  and  perfuaded 
or  born  down  by  a  Torrent  of  Elocution  even 
unwilling  Hearers;  behold  the  Caufe!  I  open 

to 
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to  you  here  the  Fountains  from  whence  I  draw 
this  Pra&icej  which  I  think  you  ftill  continue 
to  condemn. 

Phil.  I  shall  not  eafily  condemn  what  you 
pronounce,  efpecially  from  Experience,  to  be 
lifeful;  the  good  Effe&s  whereof  I  have  like- 
wife  feen  often  and  admired.  But  whatever  I 
may  think  of  your  Arguments  on  this  Head, 
this  laft  Inftance  of  laboripus  Induftry  convinces , 
me  that  you  are  fincere  in  them.  I  muft  add 
farther,  that  I  fhould  be  mightily  pleafed  with 
feeing  one  of  your  little  Works  of  this  Sort.  I 
have  my  Eye  at  this  Inftant  on  fome  Papers  ly-? 
ing  loofe  upon  the  Table,  which  greatly  raife 
myCuriofity :  By  the  even  Length  of  the  Lihes 
Iconje&ure  that  they  contain  Verfes,  which  arc 
probably  of  the  Sort  you  mention. 

Eub.  Very  true.  And  as  you  exprefs  Curi- 
ofity  about  them  I  ihall  not  difappoint  it.  Tri- 
fles of  this  Kind  may  end  more  agreeably  a 
Converfation,  which  hath  been  perhaps  too  feri- 
ous  and  dry.  Here  are  two  Performances. 
This  fhorter  is  a  Dialogue  taken  from  Luciano 
Profe ;  h$re  is  the  Original  marked  down,  with 
which  you  may  compare  it.  This  other  ,is  a 
iFadt  related  by  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorian  \x\  ; 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  in  Verfe,  with 
fuch  Variation  of  Circumftances  as  I  judged 
proper.  You  may  amufe  yourfelf,  if  you  can, 
with  reading  them,  until  your  Coach  be  got  rea- 
dy.    In  the  mean  While,  I  will  ftep  into  the 

Garden, 

[*]  NkipbirHS. 
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Garden,  to  give  fome  Orders,  which  I. perceive 
from  hence  to  be  much  wanted. 

Phil.  I  thank  you;  and  am  fure,  that  I  (hall 
not  think  the  Time  of  my  Stay  here  tedious. 


A     DIALOGUE. 

VENUS  and  CUPID. 

Venus.  /^X'ER  Heavnand  Earth,  my  Son, 

\^J        thy  PowV  extends, 
And  Jove  himfelf  beneath  thy  Empire  bends, 
In  vain  his  Thunders  roll,  his  Lightnings  fly, 
Thine  Arrows  pierce  the  Monarch  of  the  Sky, 
But  fay,  why  Pallas  in  her  blooming  Age, 
A  ftubborn  Virgin,  triumphs  o  er  the  Rage  ? 
Henceforth  renounce  thy  PowV,  refign  thy  Dart, 
Thus  impotent  to  wound  a  Female  Heart. 

CUPID. 

Struck  with  juft  Terror  I  revere,  O  Queen* 
Her  Form  majeftick  and  her  warlike  Mien. 
Whene'er  I  would  approach,  I  fhrink  thro'  Fear, 
Aw'd  by  her  nodding  Helm  and  beamy  Spear, 
Eager  to  wound,  but  without  Force  I  ftand; 
And  the  Bow  drops  unftrung  from  my  flack 
Hand. 

VENUS. 
Th  e  Iron  God  of  War  thy  PowV  obeys ; 
And  fhrinks  thy  Soul  if  female  Armour  blaze  ? 

CUPID. 
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CUPID. 

The  God  of  War  himfelf  demands  the     , 
Stroke, 
Tempts  me  to  conquer,  and  invites  the  Yoke; 
Softens  in  Smiles  the  Rigour  of  his  Face, 
And  runs  with  opeh  Arms  to  my  Embrace, 
Pleas'd  from  the  Toils  of  Battle  to  remove, 
And  tafte  die  Sweets  of  Luxury  and  Love : 
But  She,  attentive  ftill  when  I  draw  nigh, 
Beholds  me  with  a  fierce  fufpicious  Eye : 
In  Oppofition  ftern  as  I  advance, 
The  Gorgon's  Head  uprais'd  and  pointed  Lance 
Forbid  approach;  in  vain  I  bend  the  Bow, 
Fear  chills  my  Blood,  and  difappoints  the  Blow, 

VENUS. 
Poor  I*  Y  evaded:  What?  Shall  Arms  affright 
That  Courage,  which  can  Jtrtes  own  Thunder 

flight?— 
Yet  grant  thy  Plea  were  juft;  let  Cupid  fly; 
And  "Pallas  bright  in  Arms  thy  Shafts  defy ; 
Whence  is  it  that  the  Mufe's  tuneful  Train 
Fair,  lovely,  mild,  unconquer'd  ftill  remain  ? 
Is  their  Form  dreadful?  Do  they  alfo  wield 
The  threat'ning  Spear,  and  poize  the  Gorgon* 

Shield? 

CUPID. 

A  band  of  Virtues  throngs  to  their  Defence, 
Sweet  Modefty,  and  bafhful  Innocence ; 
Pure  Decency,  fair  Truth,  Difcretion  fage, 
White  Chaftity,  and  Wifdom's  rev'rend  AgQ. 
Befides,  when  joining  in  harmonious  Choir 
They  raife  the  Song,  and  tune  the  facred  Lyre, 

Evn 
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Ev'n  I,  attentive  to  the  heav'nly  Sound, 
Catch  the  foft  Rapture,  and  forget  to  wound 

V    E    N    U    S. 

By  Harmony  and  Wifdom  guarded  fo, 
Grant  that  the  Mufes  may  defy  the  Bow : 
Yet  fhall  Diana  range  each  Vale  and  Grove, 
Love's  clofe  Recefles,  and  not  yield  to  Love  ? 

CUPID. 
DIANA's  Bofom  can  I  hope  to  fhare, 
Pofleft  already  by  a  difPrent  Care ; 
With  the  fhrill  Horn  to  wake  the  early  Dawn, 
And  in  full  Chace  fkim  o'er  the  dewy  Lawn  ?■  ' 

Fo  R  once  let  Cupid  teach,  and  lift'ning  Youth 
Thro'  Fiction's  Veil  difcern  this  moral  Truth ; 
"  By  Courage  and  by  Wifdom  Love's  fub- 

"  du'd; 
!c  Bus'nefs  and  other  Cares  his  Fires  exclude." 


EMILIA. 
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E    M    I    L    I    J. 

A    N 

HISTORICAL    POEM. 


FROM  Scythian  Realms,  where  Winter  rears 
her  Throne, 
White  with  eternal  Snows,  a  Race  unknown, 
Rude,  hardy,  fierce,  their  Limits  burfting,  run 
To  happier  Climates,  and  a  Southern  Sun : 
Fierce  Tot  i  la  leads  on  th'urinumber'd  Swarm; 
Rome's  Genius  finks  beneath  his  thund 'ring  Arm; 
A  Prey  the  World's  Imperial  Miftrefs  falls 
To  Gotbick  Fury.     Through  her  gaping  Walls 
They  rufh  vi&orious.     'Twas  ftiU  Midnight's 

Hour, 
When  from  her  fmoaking  Ramparts  down  they 

.  pour, 
Intent  on  Plunder:  Rage  and  Av'ricedire 
Range  her  broad  Streets,  and  wrap  her  Wall* 

in  Fire ; 
Companion  Skies  refledt  the  horrid  Blaze, 
Nor  lefs  the  Sword  beneath  wide-wafting  flays  ; 
Bathes  the  warm  Pavement  in  a  crimfon  Flood, 
And  fwells  the  Tiber  with  Patrician  Blood. 
The  mighty  Manes,  Greek  and  Punick  Dead, 
Heroes,  ttiat  by  Rome's  wild  Ambition  bled, 

Behold 
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Behold,  and  fmile  aveng'd.     Mean  while,  the 

worft 
Offspring  of  War,  lewd  Violence  accurfV 
With  the  Sword's  Havock  joins  more  impious 

Force ; 
Loud  Shneks  and  Scrtams  attend  the  Monfter's 

Courfe: 
Thro'  Temples,  Palaces,  he  burfts  his  Wa^, 
And  from  the  Altar  drags  his  trembling  Prey. 
Chafte  Maids  and  Matrons,  ah  how  late  ador'dj 
Your  Love  now  bleeding  by  the  hoftile  Sword 
Leaves  you  forlorn,  defencelefs;  vain  your  Cries, 
Heav  n  only  can  relieve,  and  Heav'n  denies 

But  loudeft  rofe  the  Storm,  where  with  the 

firft 
The  Monarch  fights,  in  Blood  and  Slaughter 

nurft, 
Excites  their  Fury,  rules  the  wild  Uproar, 
And  bids  th'impurpled  Conduits   foam  with 

Gore. 
Lefs  dreadful  Mars,  when  adverfe  Hofts  en- 
gage, 
In  groaning  ^Thrace  infpires,  and  guides  their 

Rage 
In  the  grim  Front  of  War*  with  Blood  and 

Slain 
He  dyes  the  River,  and  he  heaps  the  Plain ; 
Fear,  Grief,  Difmay,  his  Train,  around  deftroyj 
Earth  trembles,  Heav'n  refounds,  Hell  (miles 

with  Joy. 

There  ftood  a  Palace  in  an  open  Space, 
The  Maniion  of  the  fam'd  Emilian  Race  : 

This 
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This  Dome  with  Carnage  and  with  Gore  he 

fills, 
On  the  ftaffi'd  Marble  Rome's  beft  Blood  diftills. 
Here  flying  from  the  Tumult  he  defcry  d 
The  Young  Emilia ;  Rome  in  all  her  Pride 
Ne'er  vaunted  Daughter  deck'd  with  Gifts  fo 

rare, 
A  Soul  fo  noble,  and  a  Form  fo  fair. 
Amazement  ftruck  the  Prince;  he  faw,  he  gazfd 
Aftonied,  motionlefs;  new  Paflion  feiz'd 
'His  ruthlefs  Heart,  and  Love,  a  Stranger-Gueft, 
Furious  at  once  inflam'd  his  favage  Breaft : 
As  Heaps  of  nitrous  Grain,  for  warlike  Deed 
Prepar'd,  if  touch'd  by  Spark  or  kindling  Reed, 
Catch  the  contagious  Fire;  with  rapid  Glare 
A  fudden  Blaze  illumines  the  fcorcn  d  Air. 
He  ftretch'd  his  Arms  to  feize:  Can  Words 

impart 
The  Pain,  the  Terror,  of  her  virtuous  Heart  ? 
Low  on  the  Floor  before  the  favage  Man 
She  fell,  and  mingling  Sighs  with  Words  be- 
gan: 

O  by  whatever  Name  is  dear,  if  Love 
E'er  touch'd  thy  Breaft,  if  Pity  e'er  could  move, 
By  Friendship,  Virtue,  thofe  whom  all  revere 
Gods  of  thy  Country;  1  befeech  thee  fpare ! 
O  let  not  Violence  thefe  Limbs  profane, 
Nor  fpot  my  Innocence  with  brutal  Stain ! 
Alas!  my  Parents,  Brethren  are  no  more, 
Yet  reeks  this  Marble  with  their  facred  Gore; 
O  let  me  follow;  pierce  this  Bofom  here 
While  yet  unfullied;  Force,  not  Death,  I  fear* 

Free 
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Free  let  me  fall,  not  live  a  guilty  Slave: 
Strike,  kill  ;— Why  doubt'ft  thou  ?— Death's  a 
Boon  I  crave.  * 

SHEfaid.     He  heard  abafh'd,  and  firft  knew 

Shame; 
Such  Powr  hath   virtuous   Beauty:    But  his 

Flame 
Reviving  quell'd  Remorfe:  Again  he  preft 
Onward  to  feize.     She  milder  thus  addreft: 

Cruel,  fince  thou  art  deaf  to  Pity's  Cry, 
Yet  hear;  no  more  I  Mercy  beg,  but  buy. 
1  know  thee,  Gothick  Prince,  beheld  afar 
'Oft  from  our  Walls,  the  Thunderbolt  of  War, 
Conqueft  thy  prime  Delight,  thy  Goddcfs  Fame ; 
Yet  would'ft  thou   gain  in  Arms  a  deathlefs 

Name, 
What  Hun  or  Vandal rhath  atchiev'd  excel, 
I  can  the  Means  impart;  a  rnagick  Spell 
Pofleffing  offtrange  PowV,  that  mid  the  Strife 
Of  Battle  (hall  beftow  immortal  Life, 
Preferve  th'  impaffive  Body  free  from  Wound; 
Swords  (hall  ftrike  harmlefs,  and  vain  Spears 

rebound; 
This  I  difclofe : — But  by  the  Gods  firft  fwear 
To  give  me  Freedom,  and  my  Honour  fpare. 

He  liftens,  paufing;  much  the  Offer  mov'd 
His  Soul  intent  on  Arms,  yet  much  he  lov'd. 
Befides,  tho'  credulous  of  Magick,  ftill 
He  fears  a  Stratagem,  and  doubts  her  Skill. 

SnEmark'd;  and  in  his  Silence,  Air  and  Eyes 
The  Doubts,  which  combated  within,  defcries. 

Nay 
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Nay,  doubt  not,  then  rejoins;  thyfelf  fliall 

try; 
Suffer  me  juft  retiring  to  apply 
The  Heav'n-wrought  Spell;  then  ftrike; — the. 

mighty  Charm 
Shall guardmy Life,  and  fcorn  thy  baffled  Arm. 

Which  (hould  he  chufe;.  fecure  from  Wound 

to  fight 
Immortal;  or  indulge  in  Love's  Delight? 
Cruel  yet  fweet  Alternative;  by  Turns 
He  pants  for  Pleafure,  and  for  Glory  burns. 

At  length  'tis  fix'd  to  learn  the  Charm;  his 

Fires 
Then  quench  by  Force:  Hefwears:  The  Maid 

retires: 
Lew-kneeling,  to  thy  Pow'r  that  rules  the  Pole 
She  thus  in  Pray'r  lifts  up  her  fpotlefs  Soul. 

Almighty,  thou  beholdeft  in  what  Net 
Thy  Servant  ftruggles,  with  what  Ills  befet; 
Diredt,  confirm:  AndO!  if  what  is  thine, 
This  Life,  thy  Gift,  too  rafhly  I  refign, 
Father,    forgive  ! — Yet   wherefore    doubt  I  ? 

Death 
Is  now  thy  Gift; — Life  was:    Receive  this 

Breath, 
Accept  this  Sacrifice  :   At  Virtue's  Call, 
Let  me  chafte  Victim  on  thy  Altars  fall. 
When  Age  or  Sicknefs  kill,  'tis  nam'd  thy  Deed, 
Fall  I  lefs  thine  in  Virtue's  Caufe,  who  bleed, 
E'er  Chains  or  foul  Difhonpur  blot, — yet  free  ? 
Can  I  more  nobly,  Rome,  I  fall  with  thee  ? 

Y  I  come 
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I  come,  great  Anceftors,  your  Shades  to  join, 
Yet  pure,  and  worthy  of  your  noble  Line. 

Sopray'dfhe,  with  firm  Purpofe  fix  d:  Then 

flieds 
A  Cake  of  melting  Wax,  and  forming  fpreada 
Around  her  Neck:  And  this,  fhe  hopes,  might 

well 
Pafs  with  the  rude  Barbarian  for  the  Spell 
Feign'd  to  preferve   from  Wound  by  Magick 

Lore, 
A  coarfe  Devife;  the  Time  allow'd  no  more; 
And,  knowing  Beauty  helps  Delufions  Snare,* 
She  adds  new  Ornaments  to  feem  more  fair. 

As    the    bright    Moon,   if  Clouds  awhile 
conceal 
Her  Beams,  emerging  from  the  dufky  Veil 
Adorns  her  Silver  Orb  with  purer  Light, 
And  pours  new  Glory  on  the  vanquilh'd  Night. 

Thus  deck'd,  and  foiling  gay,  the  Fair  re- 
turns 
Bright  in  augmented  Charms.    He  fees,   he 

burns 
With  double  Hope.     Behold  at  length  apply'd 
The  Spell  I  juftly  boafted  of,  fhe  cry'd ; 
This  Gift  from  a renownd  Enchantrefs  came, 
Whofe  potent  Art  controul'd  all  Natures  Frame.* 
Pale  Mortals  oft  have  feen  at  her  Command 
Night  blot  the  Sun,  dire  Earthquakes  rock  the 

Land, 
Seas  undifturb'd  by  Winds  loud-roaring  fwell, 
And   fummon'd  Spe&res   rife   from    yawning 
Hell. 

This' 
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This  Spell  to  me,  much-lov'd,  fhe dying  gave* 
And  thou  but  mindful  of  thy  Oath,  receive, 
Unhurt,  unfpotted  to  preferve  my  Youth; — 
Nor  doubt;    let  ftri&eft  Proof   confirm  my 

.    Truth: 
Here  ftrike;,  I  fhrink  not;  nay  defy,  O  Prince, 
Ev'n  thy  dread  Arm:  This Trial  muft  convince. 

She  fpoke,  in  Semblance  dauntlefs;  mean 

while  Fear 
Ran  chill  within,   for  Death  look'd  dreadful 

near; 
But  towVirig  Virtue  feeble  Thoughts  difdain'd, 
Check'd  ftruggling  Nature,  and  her  Brow  fe-* 

ren'd. 

Nor  long  the  P^ufe:    For  fudden  at  the 

Word 
Full  on  her  Neck  defcends  th'  impetuous  Sword. 
<c  Receive  me  Heav  n,"  ihe  cry'd,  with  faulting 

Tongue, 
Heavn  thro'  the  lofty  Dome  re-ecchoing  rung. 
The  Trunk  yet  panting  on  the  Floor  falls  dead; 
Far  on  the  fllppery  Marble  rolls  the  Head. 
Ah  late  of  Form  divine !  how  chang'd  it  lyes  f 
Pale  that  bright  Cheek,    and  quench'd  thofe 

ftarry  Eyes ! 

As  fome  tall  Poplar,  Glory  of  the  Woods 
That  grace  thy  Bank,  broad  Shannon,  King 

of  Floods, 
Beneath   whofe  Shade  the  Dryads  lead   their 

Quires, 
And  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  breath  their  faith- 
ful Fires, 

Y  z  Uprooted 
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Uprooted  by  the  Thunder's  Stroke,  around 
Spreads  its  fair  Ruins  o'er  the  blafted  Ground ; 
Torn  from  the  Trunk  the  fcatter'd  Honours  lye, 
Yet  green  in  vernal  Pride,  and  withering  dye. 

Upon  the  headlefs  Trunk  aghaft,  amaz'd, 
In  Silence  long  the  fierce  Barbarian  gaz'd ; 
Then  firft  knew  Pity,  and  his  lavage  Soul 
Wond 'ring  relented,  Sighs  unwilling  ftole : 
His  ravifh'd  Blifs  awhile  he  fullen  mourn'd  ; 
Thence  to  deftroy  with  double  Rage  returned. 

Go,  Monfter,  glut  thy  Fury :  Yet  (hall  Fate 
Hunt  thy  fell  Steps,  'till  at  Ravennds  Gate 
Thy  Carcafc,  amid  Heaps  unbury'd  hurl'd, 
Avenge  the  murder'd  Fair,  and  pillag'd  World. 

Hail,  glorious  Virgin !  Be  thy  Praife  and 

Deed 
Jlais'd  from  Oblivion's  Darknefs ;  bold  to  bleed 
Honour's  chafte  Sacrifice  in  Beauty's  Prime, 
Preferring  Wounds  to  Shame,  and  Death  to 

Crime ! 
Worthy  of  Rome's  beft  Blood,    that  fill'd  thy 

Veins, 
Pride  of  thy  Sex,  O  may  thefe  humble  Strains 
To  late  Pofterity  record  thy  Name, 
And  weeping  Virgins  emulate  thy  Fame  1 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Eighteenth. 

Qf  STILE.     Of  Plato; 

STILE  is,  "  An  Affemblage  of  Words 
"  confidered  with  regard  to  Propriety  of 
"  Signification,  and  Arrangement  in  Sound." 
As  the  Methods  of  expreffing  Thoughts  are 
various,  and  thefe  Expreflions  may  be  differ- 
ently ordered,  there  muft  be  great  Diverfities 
of  Stile,  .  The  moft  antient  Divifion,  that  of 
Homer y  is  perhaps  the  beft:  It  is  threefold; 
the  Concife  and  Nervous;  the  Copious  and 
Sweet;  the  Vehement  and  Sublime;  which  fe- 
veral  Kinds  he  hath  exemplified  in  three  of  his 
Heroes ;  preferving  to  eacn  his  diftin&ive  Cha- 
racter of  Eloquence  through  the  whole  Poem. 
It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
Work  of  Length  fhould  be  written  wholely 
in  any  one  of  thefe  Kinds ;  becaufe  the  differ- 
ent Parts  of  it  may  each  require  a  diftindt 
Kind ;  fo  that  every  fuch  Work  may,  and  ufu- 
ally  doth,  contain  Inftanccs  of  all  the  three 
Sorts:  Yet  this  hindereth  not,  but  that  one 
may  be  predominant ;  which  we  may  extend 
from  the  Works  to  the  Authors.  For  every 
Perfon  hath  from  Nature  a  peculiar  Genius, 

and, 
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and  altho'  he  may  employ,  as  beft  fuits  with  his 
Argument,  thefc  various*  Forms  of  Speech, 
yet  that  which  is  mod  conformable  to  his  own 
Difpofition  will  prevail  and  confHtute  what  we 
call  his  Charadter.  Thus  Thucydides,  Tacitus, 
and  Montefquieu,  write  in 'the  firft  Manner: 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Tillotfon  in  the  Second.  Ho- 
mer, Demojihenes,  and  Milton  in  the  Third, 

With  refpedt  to  this  laft  Kind,  fome  mo- 
dern Criticks  have  been  at  much  Pains  in  di*- 
ftinguifhing  the  Sublime  from  fublime  Stile ;  a 
Diftin&ion  according  to  my  Judgment  imagi- 
nary. For  this  I  take  to  be  the  Truth.  If  a 
Paflage  confift  but  of  one  grand  Thought  or 
Image,  the  more  fimple  the  Expreflion  the 
more  Sublime;  becaufe  it  renders  a  grand 
Thought  with  Precifion  :  As  in  this, 

His  dantemjura  Catonem.       »      V 1  r  g  . 

If  there  be  a  Courfe  of  lofty  Sentiments  con- 
nedted  together,  the  Expreflion  muft  be  con- 
tinued, muft  have  Length,  and  be  fupported 
by  fuitable  Harmony  and  Strengtji,  as  in  thefe 
Lines  of  the  Iliad  j 

Hell  felt  the  Shock,  and  her  aftounded  King 
Leap'd  yelling  from  his  Throne,  afraid  left  Earth 
Should  yawn,  by  Neptune  riven,  and  difclofe 
To  Gods  arid  Men  his  dreary  Realms,  in  Smoke 
And  Stench  involved,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to 
Gods  [a]. 

In 

[a]  Book  23 
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In  both  Cafes,  the  Stile,  tho'  in  Appearance 
different,  is  alike  fublime,  being  in  both  the 
moft  proper  Expreffion  of  fublime  Concep- 
tion. 

From  thefe  Obfervations  may  be  drawn  ufe- 
flil  Confequences.  Some  of  which  I  will  briefly 
mention. 

First,  Stile  is  truly  a  Part  of  Genius,  and 
fo  far  depends  upon  Nature.  For  being  de- 
termined to  Thought,  and  this  Power  of  Think- 
ing arifing  from  the  Frame  of  the  Soul,  Stile 
mull  in  this  Refpeft  be  the  Product  of  a  na- 
tural Talent  ;  fo  that  without  this  Foundation, 
this  Talent,  no  Degree  of  Art  or  Care  can  be- 
llow a  fine  one;  the  utmoft  which  thefe  can 
do  is  to  preferve  from  grofs  Errors;  and  thus 
advance  to  Mediocrity. 

Hence  Secondly;  The  firft  Endeavour  of 
all  Teachers  Ihouid  be  by  forming  the  Judg- 
ment to  affift  the  Genius.  A  young  Perfon 
who  is  capable  of  thinking  well,  may  be  train-  - 
ed  up  to  think  better,  to  know  what  is  right, 
to  chufe  among  his  own  Thoughts  the  belt, 
and  range  them  to  Advantage:  The  Confe-  . 
quence  whereof  will  be,  that  he  lhall  of  Courfe 
form  to  himfelf  a  good  Stile,  for  Thoughts 
make  Words  and  mould  them,  to  their  own  - 
Size.  Whereas  the  ufual  Method  is  oppofite 
hereto ;  to  lay  out  much  Time  and  Pains  upon 
Words,  to  overwhelm  the  Memory  with  Rules 
concerning  Tropes,  Figures,  Periods,  Har- 
mony; with  little  Care  to  form  the  Underftand- 
ing,  to  fetde  diftindt  Notions  of  what  is  right 

and 
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and  wrong,  true  and  falfe;  which  is  to  be- 
gin at  the  wrong  End:  Stile  cannot  beftow 
Judgment  -,  perfed:  the  Judgment,  it  will  create 
a  Stile. 

Thirdly,  We  may  from  hence  learn  how 
to  %  anfwer  a  Queftion  often  afked,  and  much 
difputed  about,  u  Is  a  good  Stile  valuable,  and 
«  why?" 

As  it  is  really  a  Part  of  Genius,  infeparable 
from,  and  not  to  be  acquired  without  that,  it  is, 
like  every  other  Branch  of  Genius,  valuable. 
But  the  Queftion  is,  "  In  what  Refpeft  is  it 
"  fuch  Part,  being  fo  far  only  of  Value  ?"  I 
anfwer,  Entirely  as  a  proper  Cloathing  of 
Thought:  For  fine  Words  without  fuitable 
Conceptions  are  ridiculous  Sound;  and  the 
Cloathing  of  good  Conceptions  in  mean  Lan- 
guage is  difguifing  and  debating  them:  Of 
which  latter  the  Hazard  is  .  much  lefs,  as  it 
can  happen  from  peculiar  Circumftanccs  only  : 
For, 

Fourthly-  In  general  -,  clear,  ftrong, 
lofty  Ideas  paint  themfelves  in  conformable 
Words ;  but  the  following  Conditions  are  fup- 
pofed  in  the  Speaker :  That  the  Language  he 
employs  hath  arrived  at  fome  tolerable  Degree 
of  Perfe&ion,  otherwife  Inftruments  for  Ge- 
nius tq  work  with  are  wanting:  That  the 
Speaker  hath  a  good  Knowlege  of  this  Lan- 
guage :  And  that  by  Exercife  he  hath  acquired 
a  Facility  of  exprefling  himfelf  therein.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  he  ihould  have  re- 
gard to  the  Age,  to  Cuftom,  to  the  Mode  of 

Pronun- 
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Pronunciation,  fo  as  not  to  ufe  Terms  obfolete 
or  low,  nor  depart  from  the  received  Tone  or 
Idiom :  Minutencfles,  however  eafy,  by  no 
Means  to  be  difregarded  :  In  thefe  Particulars 
Stile  dependeth  not  at  all  upon  Genius,  but  on 
Conversation  and  Knowlege  of  the  World  ; 
accordingly,  the  Obfervance  of  them  merits 
not  Praife,  but  the  Ignorance  or  Negleft  of 
them  is  unpardonable. 

I  should  now  pafs  on  to  the  laft  Head  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Plan  of  thefe  Lectures,  but  am 
called  back  by  the  Recolledion  of  an  Omiflion 
which  I  have  been  guilty  of :  In  my  fecond 
Difcourfe,  I  juft  mentioned  Plato  as  an  Im- 
prover of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks,  and 
promifed  to  givte  a  fuller  Account  of  him  : 
This  I  now  proceed  to  do,  in  as  few  Words  as 
the  Subject  will  admit.  , 

Plato  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  Lights,  as 
a  Teacher  of  Eloquence  by  Precept  5  and  as 
an  eloquent  Writer.  Many  Strokes  of  the 
firft  Kind  are  found  difperfed  in  his  Works ; 
but  one  intire  Dialogue,  the  Phadrus>  is  in 
this  Way  ;  and  contains  much  excellent  In- 
ftrudtion.  I  will  trace  out  a  fhort  Idea  of  it, 
that  ye  may  fee  fomewhat  of  his  Manner,  and 
be  induced,  I  hope,  to  ftudy  it  at  Length  in 
the  Original. 

Ph^edrus,  a  young  noble  Athenian^   is  rc^ 

prefented  as  charmed  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Ly~ 

JiaSy  a  famous  Orator,  which  he  had  juft  heard, 

and  of  which    he  had  received  a  Copy.     So- 

crates  prevails  upon  him   to  read-  it :   A  hardy 

Attempt 
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Attempt  in  our  Author  ;  it  being  probably  an 
Oration  compofed  by  himfelf  in  Imitation  of 
Lyfiasy   then  living  in  Athens^   and  much  ad- 
mired.    The   Judgment  formed  of  this  Piece 
by  Socrates  vi  very  different  from  that  of  his 
young  Friend.     He  agrees  in  the  Praifes  given 
to   the  Stile,  but  pcrceiveth  many  Defefts    in 
the  Work.     Lyjias>  he  fays,  hath  given  no  di- 
ftindt  Explanation  of  his  Subject  :  The  Subjed: 
itfelf  is  faulty,  lingular,  and  affq&ed  :  He  wants 
Method,  beginning  with  what  fhould  be   the 
Conclufion,  and  confounding  the  intermediate 
Parts  5  which  led  him  into  another  Fault,   fre- 
quent Repetition  of  the  fame  Thought  in  va- 
rious Expreffion,  as  if  thro', a  juvenile  Often- 
tation  of  Fancy  and  Copioufneft  of  Language. 
To    illuftrate  thefe  Remarks,    Socrates  re- 
peats an  extemporary  Difcourfe  on   the  fame 
Subject,  which  is  altogether  free  from  the  Faults 
he  had  objedled  to  in  the  other  :  And,  becaufe 
the  Error   of  the  Subjedl  ftill  remained,    he 
adds  another  upon  a  different  one,  which  is 
indeed  a  Noble  and  a  Sublime  Oration. 

Ph^drus,  filled  with  Admiration,  beginneth 
to  fee  his  former  Miftake,  and  defireth  to  know 
whether  Rhetorick  be  an  Art,  and  if  any 
Rules  for  writing  well  can  be  delivered.  So- 
crates  thinks  there  may  :  And  layeth  it  down 
as  the  firft, 

That  the  Orator  fhould  have  a  perfedt 
Knowlege  of  his  Subjedt,  that  he  may  fpeak 
not  plaufibly  only,  but  folidly  and  ufefully  : 
For  Rhetorick  confifts  not  merely,  as  the  So- 

phifts 
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phifts  taught,  in  haranguing  to  a  Multitude, 
but  extends  to  all  Subje&s  and  Occafions,  even 
to  common  Converfation. 

A  Second  Rule  is,  That  a  Difcourfe  fhould 
be  regular  and  fo  difpofed  in  all  its  Parts,  that 
eacli  fhould  have  its  own  Place,  and  its  Ufe  in 
contributing  to  the  Strength  of  the  Whole : 
For  it  fljould  be  confidered  as  an  animal  Body, 
made  up  of  many  Members,  all  different  in 
Office  and  Situation,  yet  neceffary  to  the  Whole, 
and  to  each  other. 

A  third  Rule  is,  Reduce  your  Subject  to 
its  moil  geheral  Idea,  which  having  defined, 
diftinguifh  accurately  the  feveral  Species  con- 
tained under  it,  that  you  may  have  a  full  View 
of  that  you  treat  upon,  with  its  Connexions, 
and  the  Differences  bordering  on  it. 

These  Rules  Pbadrus  thinks  to  be  juft, 
u  but  they  are  rather  Logical  than  Rhetorical." 
What  then,  anfwereth  Socrates,  do  you  efteem 
to  be  Rhetorical  ?  Thofe  commonly  laid  down 
by  our  Rhetoricians  ?  Such  as  relate  to  the  Ex- 
ordium, then  following  in  order  the  Narration, 
#Witneffes,  Confirmation,  Refutation,  and  kftly 
the  Peroration,  which  repeateth  fuccindly  the 
Sum  of  all:  To  thefe  they  add  Common- 
places, Obfervations  concerning  Figures,  Simi- 
litudes, Ornaments  of  Diftion,  Ihftru&ions 
how  to  excite  Anger,  or  melt  an  Audience  in- 
to Pity.  Points  in  the  Opinion  of  Phadrus 
of  very  great-Efficacy  in  the  Art  of  Perfwa- 
fion  ;  but  Socrates  thinks  them  not  the  only, 
nor  the  main  Points,  and  as   they   were  then 

delivered 
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delivered  far  from  being  at  all  ufeful  -,  for  Rhe- 
toricians in  laying  down  thefe  Precepts  did  not 
inftrudt  Men  in  the  Manner  of  employing  tbem: 
It  is,  faith  he,  as  if  a  Man  having  learned  fome 
good  Medicines  (hould  fet  up  for  a  Phyfician, 
although  utterly  ignorant  upon  what  Occafions,  , 
and  how  to  apply  them. — He  then  proceedeth 
to  deliver  his  own  Dodtrine. 

To  form  a  good  Orator,  he  fays,  that  three 
Things  are  neceflary.     Natural  Genius,  TCnow- 
lege>  and  Praftice  \ii\.     Which  three  met  in 
the  beft  Speaker  of  our  Days,  Pericles ;  who, 
bom  with  a  great  Talent  for  Speaking,   added 
Knowlege,  whicljhe  learned  from  Anaxagorasy 
Logick-  namely,   and  the  Science  of  Nature  ; 
and  alfo  continual  Exercife.     Logic  teaches  the 
Art  of  Reafoning  clearly.  ■  The  Study  of  Na- 
ture leads  into  the  Knowlege  of  the  human 
Mind,  the  Bafis  of  all  true  Oratory.     For  the 
Mind  is  the  Origin  of  all  the  Variety  of  Tem- 
pers and  Difpofitions  among  Mankind  :  Which 
knowing,  with  the  Influence  that  each  Kind 
of  Difcourfe    hath    upon  each,    you  will  of" 
Courfe  know  how  to  diredt  yourfelf  with  Suc- 
cefs  to  every  Kind  of  Difpofition  :  And  here- 
in confifts  the  Ground  of  the   whole  Art  of 
Pcrfwadon,  the  End  of  all  Eloquence. 

Having' now  poflefled  youffelf  of  this  fun- 
damental Knowlege,  then  it  is,  and  not  before, 
that  you  may  make  good  Ufe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Precepts  of  Rhetoricians ;  then  you 
ihall  diftinguifh,  when  you  ought  to  be  con- 

cife, 
[i]  No  mention  is  made  of  Ta/lt. 
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cife,  when  to  amplify ;  when  you  fhould  be 
fimple,  when  adorned,  as  your  Subjed  and  the 
Nature  of  your  Hearers  require. 

Pn-ffiDRus  acknowleges  this  Dodrine  to  be 
reafonable ;  but  he  objects  to  it  as  very  diffi- 
cult. Let  us  f?e,  replieth  Socrates,  perhaps  there 
is  an  eafier  Way.  Do  you  like  better  that  of 
the  Sophifts,  who  maintain  that  an  Orator  need 
not  be  at  the  Trouble  of  underftanding  per- 
fectly the  Point  he  fpeaketh  upon  ?  He  is 
to  perfwade  the  Multitude  -y  why  mould  he  re- 
gard Truth  ?  It  is  enough  if  he  ufeth  probable 
Arguments,  fuch  as  appear  true  to  them.  A 
dangerous  and  pernicious  Dodrine;  deceiving 
Men,  it  may  be,  to  the  Deftrudion  of  them- 
felves,  and  of  thd  State. 

But  grant  it  right  for  a  Moment.  How 
can  you  underftand  the  Dodrine  of  Likenefles, 
but  by  underftanding  that  of  Realities  ?  Who 
difcerns  beft  what  is  like  Truth,  but  he  who 
knows  Truth  ?  If  the  Appearance  of  Truth 
perfwades,  mull  not  Truth  itfelf  more  effec- 
tually perfwade  ? 

But  it  is  not  fo,  Pbadrus  ;  this  whole  is  a 
deftrudive  Error.  Tifias,  and  Gorgias,  and 
Prodicus  holding  thofe  Dodrines,  corrupt  Elo- 
quence as  well  as  Morality.  On  the  contrary, 
the  true  Orator  will  confider  himfelf  as  fpeak- 
ing  not  to4Men  alone,  but  to  the  Gods  ;  to  his 
Lords  and  Sovereigns,  not  to  his  Fellowrfer- 
vants  only ;  and  will  therefore  fpeak  truly  and 
fincerely.  Much  more  ought  we  to  obferve 
the  fame  Rules  in  Writing,  and  employ  there- 
in 
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in  more  Pains,  as  it  is  intended  to  remain  a 
lafting  Monument  to  Pofterity ;  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Trees  which  are  to  be  of  Ufe  and 
Ornament  to  our  Defcendents  are  planted  with 
morq  Labour  and  Cafe. 

The  Sum  is  ;  The  compofing  or  fpeaking  of 
Difcourfes  is  not  a  Dishonour  to  the  greateft 
Perfon  ;  it  is  the  compbfing  or  fpeaking  ill  alone 
that  is  fuch.  The  true  Orator  knoweth  fully 
his  Subjedt :  Defineth  cleajly  :  Traceth  up 
his  particular  Point  to  its  general  Idea,  then, 
defcending  by  Ikilful  Divifions,  fixeth  plain 
and  diflind:  Notions  of  it.  He  is  perfedtly  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  Mind,  and  the  feve- 
ral  Tempers  and  Difpofitions  arifing  from  its 
Frame ;  and  knowing  what  kind  of  Difcourfe 
fuiteth  beft  with  each  ;  maketh  his  own  agree, 
and  be  in  Unifon,  as  it  were,  with  the  Hearts 
of  his  Hearers  :  Then  employeth  fkilfully  and 
juftly  the  Difcoveries  of  Sophifts,  in  adorning 
his  Speech  by  Figures,  Pathos,  and  Elegance 
of  Expreffion. 

Tell  thefe  Obfervations  which  we  have 
made,  O  Phadrus,  to  Lyjias\  I  will  not  fail  to 
repeat  them  to  my  young  Friend  IfocrQtes,  whofe 
Genius,.fuperior  in  my  Opinion  to  that  of  Ljffia$> 
and  more  efpecially  his  mild  and  virtuous  Man- 
ners, promife  great  Excellence. 

cc  And  now,  O  Pan,  and  all  ye  Gods,  Guar- 
cc  dians  of  this  Place,  grant  me  inward  Beauty, 
c<  and  fuch  outward  Things  as  may  be  friendly 
«c  thereto :    May  I  think  the  wife  Man  only 
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u  rich  ;  &nd  poffefs  juft  fo  much  Wealth  as  is 
"  confiftent  with  Virtue  !** 

With  this  Prayer  the  Dialogue  concludes. 
And  from  this  imperfect  Sketch  you  may  fee, 
that  it  containeth  the  fundamental  Precepts  of 
Rhetorick ;  enlarged  afterwards,  and  reduced 
into  a  regular  Syftem  by  Ariftotle;  to  which 
fucceeding  Writers  have  added  little  new ;  even 
the  Eloquence  #id  Experience  of  Tulfy  did  not 
much  more  than  adorn  thefe. 

If  We  confider  Plato  in  the  fecond  Light,  as 
a  Writer,  we  fhall  acknowfedge  that  Eloquence 
owed  yet  more  to  his  Example  than  Precept. 
It  i&  true,  the  Form  of  Philofophy  which  he 
learned  from  Socrates,  that  of  enquiring  and 
ftill  feeming  to  doubt,  together  with  the  Man- 
ner of  Dialogue  into  which  this  naturally  led, 
oblige  him  to  conceal  the  Method  he  purfued. 
But  whoever  will  have  Patience  to  read  his  Di- 
alogues throughout,  and  afterwards  to  reconfider 
attentively  the  Defign  and  Contexture  of  the 
Whole,  will  perceive,  that  there  is  in  each  a 
reguikr  Scheme  carried  on  with  infinite  Art ;  . 
that  what  you  at  firft  objedt  .againft  as  Digref- 
fion  and  altogether  foreign,  is  yet  conducive  to 
his^Purpofe,  and  leads  to  the  Conclufion  aimed 
at :  He  feems  to  go  far  back ;  but  it  is  that  he 
may  advance  more  fwiftly,  and  finifh  his  Ca- 
reer with  more  Force  and  Rapidity. 

Objections  doubtlefs  there  are,  and  fome 
too  well   grounded,    to  particular   Parts:  But 
fetting  thefe   afide,  it  may  be  affirmed,   that  ^ 
Antiquity  hath  tranfmitted  to  us  nothing  for 
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Strength  of  Reafon,  for  Delicacy  and  Juftnefs 
of  Thought,  for  Sublimity  of  Sentiment  and 
Moral,  enriched  with  all  the  Ornaments  of  a 
ftrong  and  lively  Imagination,  fuperior  to  the 
Writings  of  this  Philofopher.  His  Stile,  with 
all  the  Embellifhments  of  Art,  hath  the  Eafe 
of  Nature.  He  defcends  to  the  common 
Phrafe  of  Converfation,  and  rifeth  from  thence, 
without  Conftraint  of  Abruptnefs,  into  the 
loftieft  Speculations  of  refined  Metaphyficks. 
He  is  fweet  and  infinuating ;  is  alfo  concife  and 
vehement.  He  can  be  fimple  and  artlefs ;  yet, 
when  his  Subjedt  requires  it,  he  enlivens  mo- 
ral Argument  with  the  Harmony  and  Elevation 
of  Poefy. 

In  which  latter  Article  he  is  accufed  of  have- 
ing  taken  exceflive  Licence  3  of  having  foared 
above  the  Limits  of  Profe,  both  in  Thought 
and  Stile :  Some  Iriftances  whereof  may  be 
found  in  the'fecond  Speech  of  Socrates,  in  this 
very  Phadrus. 

This  Error,  if  fuch  it.  muft  be  called,  fol- 
lows very  naturally  from  what  is  related  of 
Plato  in  his  Youth  -,  at  which  Time  he  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  Poetry,  He  wrote  a  Tra- 
gedy or  two  j  and  is  faid  to  have  attempted  an 
Epic  Poem :  But  he  afterwards  quitted  the 
Mufe  for  Philofophy.  Yet  his  firft  Habit,  al- 
though checked,  retained  fome  Force :  This 
original  Talent  appears  in  his  Profe ;  and  amidft 
the  Depth  of  philofophick  Reafoning  the 
Beams  of  poetick  Genius  by  Fits  burft  forth. 

Upon  this  Part  pf  his  Hiflory,    together 
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with  the  Plan  of  a  Celebrated  FaMe,  The  Jiti/ge^ 
merit  of  Hercules,  which  Xenopbon  hath  prtM 
ferved  to  us,  is  grounded  a  litde  poetical  Eiliy, 
which  I  take  the  Liberty  of  prefenting  to  you* 
in  Hope  of  your  ufual  Indulgence. 


1 6  tht  Right  Hotf  ovrabIb  thfc 

Bahl  of  CHESTERFIELD, 

GRAC'D  with  the  Talents  of  each  Rank 
and  Age, 
Statefman,  or  Ruler,  Patriot,  Poet,  Sage,- 
To  thee,  O  STANHOPE,  I  addrefs  the  Lay, 
From  Climes  that  felt,  that  ftill  record  thy  Sway, 
When  dire  Rebellion  fliook  the  neighb'ring 

Land, 
Safe  in  thy  Prudence  and  Wellvpoiz'd  Com* 

mand  [a], 
[&]  Which   off^'d    Troops  declining,   wifely 

bold, 
Watch'd*  without  Fear,  and  without  Force  con* 

troll'd, 

[ci]  His  Lord/hip  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  dull- 
ing the  Time  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745  >* 
and  was  removed  from  thence  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

[b]  An  Offer  was  made  of  raifing  4000  Men  ;  but  de- 
clined by  his  Lord/hip,  as  of  unneccflary  Expence  to  the 
Publick. 

Z  O  early 
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Q  early  loft,  thro*  an  illuftrious  Choice ! 
Prais'd,  blefs'd,  lamented,  by  a  Nations  Voice* 
Who  now,  fecure  from  the  loud  Storms  of 

State, 
Enjoy'ft  thy  Mufes,— glorious  in  Retreat  5 
Incline  thy  lawrel'd  Head,  and  Audience  deign 
To  the  low  Mufick  of  a  mortal  Strain, 
Which.  Alma's  Youth  would  raife  from  Sound 

to  Seijfe, 
And  build  on  Wifdorn  manly  Eloc^uence. 
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Y    H    fi 

Judgment    of   PLATO. 

IF  Fancy,  without  Reafbn  Wildly  gay, 
At  beft  fweet  Trifler,  fport  in  idle  Play  j 
And  rigid  Reafbn  without  Fancy's  Aid, 
Wile  to  no  End,  unheard,  unrelifh'd  plead. 
How  (hall  I  hit  the  Mean?  How  juftly  fteef, 
Gay,  yet  not  gaudy ;  folid,  not  fevere  ? 
How  Senfe  with  Beauty,  Cloffcnefs  join  with 

Eafe, 
Adorn  without  Redundance,  teach  yet  pleafe  ? 

Ah  !  let  not  Youth,  ttnfeafonably  wife, 
The  Mufe's  tuneful  Elegance  defpife  5 
Nor  yet,  bewilder'd  in  her  Maze  too  lofcg, 
To  ferious  Age  protradt  th'  untimely  Song* 

In  Fancy  fee  a  Bloflbm  of  the  Spring, 
That  fpreads  its  Foliage  to  the  Zephyr'*  Wifig, 
Fed  by  kind  Suns  and   Show'rs  fair-op'ning 

blooms, 
And  fills  the  gladden'd  Air  with  foft  Perfumes, 
In  vain;  if  Age,  mild  Autumn's  fober  Beam, 
Mature  not  intQ  Fruit  its  tinder  Frame, 
Which  elfe  frail  Flow'f ,  foon  pierc'd  by  mortal 

Wound, 
Pines  on  thy  Bough,  or  withers  On  the  Ground: 
So  blooms  young  Fancy,  unlcfs  Reafon's  Pow'r 
Fix  and  mature  a  gay,  a  fhort-liv'd  FlowV. 
Asev'ry  Seafon  fhould  its  Blefling  bring, 
tlfe  crown  the  Autumn,  Beauty  deck  the  Spring, 
Z  %  Thus 
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Thus  fliould  each  Age  obtain  its  Grace;  if 

Youth 
Sport  in  light  Strain,    let  Man  contemplate 

,     Truth, 
Youth's  poUfh'd  Toys  dishonour  rev'rend  Age, 
And  grey-hair'd  Dullnefa  threats  the  beardlefa 

Sage; 
Happy,  where  each  reigns  its  allotted  Hour, 
And  Wifdom  fairer  fprings  from  Fancy's  Flow'r* 

This  Truth,  fince  Truths  in  Morals  dryly 
told 
Tales  can  enliven,  let  a  Tale  unfold* 

The  firft  of  Sages,  PLATO,  juftly  nam'd, 
No  lefs  the  Poet's  Lawrel  might  have  claim'd, 
If  Fancy,  darting  firft,  her  rapid  Courfe 
Had  held,  unchecked  hy  following  Reafon'? 

Force, 
In  dawn  of  op'ning  Youth  he  wing'd  his  Flighty 
Borne  by  ftrong  Fancy  o'er  ParnaJJiis  Height ; 
Nor  to  one  Mule  connn'd,  with  various  Fire 
Now  trod  the  Biifkih,  and  now  ftrung  the  Lyre  -, 
Yet  bolder,  woo'd  imperial  CZ/Vs  Charm9, 
Nor  fear'd  the  Epick  Trump,  and  Din  of  Arms* 
Greece  heard,  and  hail'd  the  Bard  with  glad 

Preftge, 
And  hop'd  an  Hiad  from  his  riper  Age. 

But  as  he  rofe  to  Manhood,  Love  of  Truth 
Grew  on  his  Mind,   and  check'd  imp^tuou* 

Youth: 
Man  he  reflects  was  born  to  Views  fublime, 
Not  fram'd  to  fetter  Wojfds  ia  tuneful  Chime  ; 

Fittion* 
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Fidions,  however fwect,  delude;  the  Mind 
In  Truth  alone  can  lafting  Pleafure  find : 
Such  Thoughts  difturb  his  anxious  Bofom,  long^ 
Unfix'd,  and  oft  fufpend  th'  unfintfh'd  Song. 

Once  in  a  Grove,  'tis  faid,  theYouth  retir'd/ 
Where  oft  he  wander'd  by  the  Mufe  infpir'd }    v 
Where  under  thickeft  Shade  Iliffus  ftrays, 
Meandring  fwect  in  many  a  Silver  Maze ; 
Penfive  he  walk'd,   for  Thoughts  of  ferious 

Kind 
Confli&ing  rife,  and  fadden  all  his  Mind ; 
Much  he  refledts  which  Study  he  fhould  chufe, 
Think  with  the  Sage,  or  warble  with  the  Mufe, 
This  Fancy  urges,  Re^fon  that  approves, 
One  he  admires,  yet  ftill  the  other  loves : 

So  doubts  the  Youth,  whom  loud  Alarms 
invite 
From  his  lov'd  Beauty  tq  the  Toils  of  Fight ; 
Hither  his  Country's  Danger  calls ;  and  there 
With  ftreaming  Eyes  intreats  the  clinging  Fair* 
His  Breaft  is  torn  by  oppofite  Defires, 
Now  Fondnefs  melts  him,  and  now  Glory  fires* 
fitern  Honour  bids  Depart \  Love  urges  Stay ; 
Jle  fighs,  oft  #  bids  adieu,  and  (lowly  moves 
away 

While  thus  he  wander'd,  anxious  anddiftreft,  . 
Reafon  with  Rapture  warring  in  his  Breaft, 
$uddden  two  Forms  celeftial  ftruck  his  Sights 
The  Foreftglitter'd  with  unufual  Light. 
One  rofy  Youth  adorn'd  wkh  ev'ry  Grace, 
And  Bloom  immortal  brighten  d  in  her  Face ; 

Her 
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Her  Hand  fuftain  xl  a  Lyre ;  a  Lawrel  Bough 
Inwov'n  with  twining  Ivy  wreath'd  her  Brow  i 
The  youthful  Poet  foon  defcry  d  his  Queen, 
Her  Eyes  far-beaming,  and  her  graceful  Mein. 

•     And  now,  alighted  on  the  Green,  each  Fair 
Approach'd  5  when  haft'ning  with  familiar  Air 
And  confcious  Beauty  firft  the  tuneful  Maid 
Began ;  celeftial  Mu(ick  fills  the  Shade  j 
Attention  holds  admiring  Nature  ftill. 
Soft  the  Breeze  whifpers,  and  fcarce  purls  thq 
Rill. 

What  mean  thefe  Doubts  that  in  thy  Bo- 
fomrife, 
Illuftrious  Plato,  FavVite  of  the  Skies  ? 
Know  better  thy  own  Worth ;  to  thee  are  giv'n 
Invention,  Genius,  Tafte,  beftBoonofHeay'n: 
Yet  doubt'ft  thou  ?  Can'ft  thou  fuch  high  Ta- 
lents fcorn  ? 
Can'ft  thou  forfake  the  Mufe  celeftial  born, 
For  He  p.  of  egrthly  Mold,  qbfcure  to  dwell 
With  Want  and  Meannef?  iu  the  Sage's  Cell  ? 
O  rather  follow  where  I  point  the  Road ! 
Come  follow  Nature,  'tis  the  Voice  of  God. 
Why  glpws  thy  Bofom  with  poetick  Flame  ? 
From  Heav'n,  from  Heav'n  the*  early  Impulfe 

came. 
Can'ft  thou  to  Fame  thus  call'd  inglorious  lye, 
And  creep  on  Earth,  whp  fhould  afcend  the 

Sky? 
pehold,    I  lead  the  Way!  Come,  wing  thy 

Courfe, 
Jtapt  by  ftrong  Genius*  to  Caftalids  Source, 
c  Where 
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Where  on  the  Margin  of  the  Sacred  Spring 
The  tuneful  Nine  immortal  Numbers  fing : 
Oft  from  his  Sun-bright  Car  the  God  pf  Day 
Defcends,  his  Lyre  attuning  to  the  Lay, 
Celeftial  Symphony !  Bards  Lawrel-crown'd 
Enraptur'd  liften  to  the  Sacred  Sound  -, 
Fame  takes  the  Note,  and  with  her  Trumpet 

fends 
The  deathlefs  Song  to  Earth's  remoteft  finds. 
Hither  I  guide :  To  thefe  with  happy  Choice 
Companion  not  unworthy,  add  thy  Voice. 
Such,   Orpheus  ftruck  the  Lyre,  andHeav'n- 

taught  fung ; 
Beafts  fawn'd,  Trees  followed,  Torrents  lift'ning 

hung; 
The  Force  of  Mufick  Hell  relenting  felt, 
Stem  Pluto  weeps,  and  fnake-crown'd  Furies 

melt. 
Such  was  Amphiorij  whofe  melodious  Call 
Rocks  heard,  obey'd,  and  rear'd  the  Tbeban  Wall. 

See  the  Maonian  Mufe  exalted  rife, 
With  what  a  rapid  Wing  flie  cleaves  the  Skies ! 
Nations  purfue  ner  Flight  with  loud  Acclaim, 
Age  follows  Age,  and  fwells  her  growing  Fame : 
As  the  fwift  Flood,  that  foaming  from  the  Source 
Gathers  a  thoufand  Torrents  in  his  Courfe, 
Enlarging  as  he  rolls  his  Bed,  difdains, 
And  pours  a  founding  Ocean  o'er  the  Plains, 

See  Hofts  difinay'd !  Tyrtaus  calls  tcf  Arms, 
Difplays  in  tuneful  Numbers  Glory's  Charms ; 
They  near  tranfpOrted,  combat,  conquer,  bleed; 
They  fled— ^he  Poet  fings— and  Sparta  s  freed* 
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[e]  Evf  n  Solon  thy  griat  Sire,  who  rais'd  to  Fame? 
Athens  crft  grovling,  felt  and  lov'd  my  Flame, 
Folifh'd  by  my  gave  Statutes  wife  and  good ; 
Her  Son,  her  Draco  wrote  bis  Laws  in  Blood* 

EqyAL  in  Worth,  in  Glory  equal  thofe, 
Scorning  dull  Earth,  and  philofophick  Profe, 
Iji  untund  Profe  1#  the  harfli  Sophtft  creep, 
And  argue  ev'ry  Reader  into  Sleep, 
Obfcurely  ufeful,  like  the  rugged  Stone 
Doom'd  in  the  maffy  Pile  to  lye  unknown ; 
While  the  fine  Genius  like  the  Di'inond  bright, 
Polifh'd  and  fet  by  Art,  attrafts  the  Sight, 
Dcftin'd  on  Crowns  and  royal  Hands  to  glare, 
Or  flame  on  fhowy  Bofoms  of  the  Fair. 

Such  are  my  Sons ;  Thou  happier  than  the 

reft 
Be  dear  to  Beauty,  and  by  Pow'r  careft ; 
Eyes  that  charm  Worlds  (hall  thro'  thy  Vo-» 

lumes  rove, 
Weep  with  thy  Woe,  and  languish  with  thy 

Love. 
Thy  Form  on  breathing  Canvas  fhall  be  fhown, 
Enrich  the  Cold,  and  animate  the  Stone ; 
Afiembled  Greece  thy  Merit  fhall  proclaim, 
And  crowded  Fabric^s  labour  with  the  Famq  $ 
Thee  next  to  Pbcebus  Mortals  fliali  invoke, 
And  fragrant  Incenfe  6n  thy  Altars  fmoke. 
Hear lov'd  of  Heav'n,  enjoy  thefe  Gifts  divine, 
And  leave   pale  Science  e'er  her  ijiidnight 

Lamp  to  pine. 

The 


of  Jtl 


Piato  was  defcended  from  Cap&vs  the  taftKbg 
faari,  and  from  Sojlqh. 
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The  Goddefs  ceas'd,  yet  left  in  Plato's  Ear 
go  fweet  her  Voice,  that  he  ftill  feem'd  to  hear  j 
As  one,  his  Thirft  allay'd  who  left  the  Rill, 
Hears  its  fweet  Muriqurs  in  his  Fancy  ftill. 

Mean  Time  the  other  Form  advanc'd;  a 
Dame 
Lefs  winning  foft,  but  of  majeftick  Frame  5 
Mature  fhe  feein  d  in  Life's  meridian  Prime, 
Her  Afpedt  ferious,  and  her  Port  fublime, 
With  eafy  Grandeur   Eagle-like  to  view 
J3er  Eye,  and  feem'd  to  look  all  Objedts  thro\ 
E  V  Accents  flow'd,  her  Looks  Attention  draw, 
Imprint  Refpedt,  and  Love  infpire  with  Awe ; 
The  Bough  of  Pallas  trembles  in  her  Hand  j 
And  thus  her  Words  the  lift'ning  Soul  com- 
mand. 

I. come,  Philosophy,  no  Stranger— Gueft 
To  Plato,  oft  by  thee  in  Pray'r  addrefh 
Thy  Mind  perplex'd  I  law  j  to  fix  defcend, 
And  from  this  wily  Sorcerefs  defend. 

Weigh  well  my  Son,  what  fpecious  Words 
exprefs, 
Flattery  is  Error's  moft  pernicious  Drefs. 
111  boafts  the  Mufe  her  late  Returns  of  Praife  j 
A  Life's  long  Labour  fhe  rewards — with  Bays  \ 
But  Folly's  Garland  cannot  long  adorn  ; 
{Jeek'ft  thou  for  Glory  ?--- 'tis  of  Virtue  born. 

Vice  fwells  her  Voice,  Vice  trembles  on  her 
Strings ; 
Th$  Cares  of  Love  and  Joys  of  Wine  fhe  flngs ; 

Strows 
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Straws  FlowYs   on  Falfehood's  Path,   deters 

from  Truth  5 
And  leads  to  Pleasure's  Aitaf9  giddy  Youth : 
At  Youth  toofurely  Pleafure  aims  the  Dart, 
tWit  adds  the  Wings  that  fend  it  to  the  Heart. 

Ev'n  her  exalted  Homer  fills  the  Skies 
With  Monfters,  Luft  and  Fury  deifies, 
Hfs  Chiefs  revengeful  fierce,  Gods  partial  blind 
Pervert  the  Thoughtlefs,  (hock  the  Reas'ning 

Mind  ; 
Yet  hope  not  with  Maonian  Wings  to  rife, 
Howe'er  the  Mufe  may  flatter,  Heav'n  denies  5 
Like  Genius  glows  not  in  thy  Breaft ;  his  Lay 
Unrival'd  leaves  thee  but  a  fecond  Bay, 

What  tho'  poetick  Spirit  warms  thy  Breaft, 
Miftake  not  Fancy 's Warmth  for  Heav'n's  Beheft. 
Say  you  may  fhine  in  Verfej  in  Science  too 
You  may ;  and  will  you  the  lefs  Good  purfue  ? 
As  the  redundant  Moifture,  which  would  (hoot 
*  In  Leaves,  by  Culture  is  improv'd  to  Fruit, 
The  Fire,  which  would  itfelf  in  Vifions  fpendj 
By  Difcipline  is  render'd  Wifdom's  Friend, 
Lends  Reafon  Ornament,  and  places  Senfe 
In  the  ftrong  Lights  Qf  manly  Eloquence. 

Thus  foil'd  by  Truth  the  Mufe  to  Fable  runs, 
Amphion+  Orpheus^  boldly  calls  her  Sons ; 
Both  Sages,  Friends  to  Truth,    and  Virtue^ 

Caufe, 
Who  founded  Cities,  Governments,  and  Laws, 
Mufick's  known  Pow'r  employing  to  affwags 
JIeart§  yet  unfoften'd  in  a  barb'rous  Age  : 

What 
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What  was  Ncccffity  to  praife  (he  Grains, 
tVirtue  the  End  forgets,  and  * Verfe  extcdls  the 
Means. 

Tyrt-«us  fung,— and  Cowards  conquer'd  j 
Whence  ? 
Becaufe  Opinion  fways  the  Crowd,  not  Senfe: 
Courage,  No  Poet,  and  no  Augur,  needs  5 
His  Country's  Voice  deraands,-*~the  brave  Man 

bleeds : 
Infpir'd  by  me,  fuch  Codrus  falling  cry'd, 
c«  Athens  is  fav'd ;  I  thank  ye  Gods:*'— and  dy'd. 
And  lhalt  thou  wafte  thy  Life  in  idle  Strains, 
With  Blood  thus  (hed  for  Athens  in  thy  Veins  ? 
Rarely  fo  well  employ'd,  her  higheft  Aim 
Is  to  commend  with  Skill, — I  give  the  Flame. 

In  erring,  Draco  fhew'd  the  Path  to  good ; 
So i, on  was  mild,  becaufe  he  wrote  in  Blood : 
Thus  Heav'n  hath  doom'd,  that  Man  fliould 

gradual  rife 
!By  flow  long  Toil  thro'  Errors  to  be  wife. 
Unbending,  Solon  trifled  with  the  Nine ; 
Their's  was  a  leifure  Hour,-«r-hi$  Laws  were 

mine. 
[c\  To  the  footh'd  Ear  lefs  pleafing  Sounds  im- 
part 
The  Lute  and  Lyre,  than  Reafon  to  the  Heart , 
Nor  ever  Poet  feign'd,  or  Painter  drew 
A  Form  more  lovely  to  the  outward  View, 
Than  to  the  Mind's  purg'd  Eye  the  Soul  ferene, 
Where  Pafiion  fpreads  no  Cloud,  nor  Vice  a 
Stain. 

Could 
*    £*]  Piato  in  Mcnoii. 
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[J]  Cojuld  Virtue  to  the  Sight  unfold  her  Charms, 
Mankind  would  fufh  enamour'd  to  her  Arms, 
Hang  on  her  heav'nly  Lips,  her  Nod  obey, 
And  never,  never  from  her  Dictates  ftray. 

What  Credit  can  the  Mufe's  Words  obtain, 
Whofe  Study's  to  deceive,    whofe  Praife  tit 

feign  ? 
Her  Fount,  her  Pindus,  her  Elyfian  Scenes 
Of  Harmony  exift  but  in  her  Strains  : 
The  Choir  of  Mufes,  and  the  God  of  Day, 
The  Fame  whofe  Trumpet  fpreads  the  death- 

lefs  Lay, 
Are  pompous  Vifions  by  her  Art'devis'd, 
Figures  of  Speech,  and  Fancy  realized. 

Then  hear  my  Voice,  e'er  yet  in  Error'* 
Way 
Thy  Youth,  but  half  miflcd,  for  ever  ftray. 
By  me  inftrudted,  Good  from  111  difcern, 
To  know  thyfelf,  Man's  higheft  Knowlege, 
learn. 

I  fix  your  Notions,  Anions  regulate, 
Unfold  the  Duties  of  each  Age  and  State, 
With   Precepts  ftrengthen   Reafon's  totaling 

Sway, 
Qijell  Appetite,  teach  Paflion  tp  obey, 
Explain  from  whente  is  Man,  for  what  defign'd 
His  End,  his  Nature,  his  immortal  Mind, 
Raife  his  fhqrt  View  to  Heav'n,  and  fix  it  there, 
On  the  firft  Excellent,  firft  Good,  and  Fair, 

Teach 

[d]  Qux  (Virtus)   fi  confpici  poflet  (ut  ait  Plato) 
Mirabilcs  fui  amores  excitant.  Ct  ?  *  &Q* ' 
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T«ch  him  to  dntw  his  Rules  of  Life  from  thince, 
And  graft  on  Piety  Benevolence ; 
That  Man  like  God  at  general  Good  fhotfld  aim, 
And  Happinefs  and  Virtue  are  the  fame : 
That  Virtue  opens  Heav'n  to  mortal  Race, 
Life  but  a  Trial,  Death  a  Change  of  Place : 
And  the  pure  Soul  fhould  claim  its  native  Sky, 
Bright  Emanation  of  the  Deity. 

These  Arts  be  thine :   Thefe  ronder  good  * 

and  wife ; 
Fame  is  their  meaneft  Gift,  her  vaunted  Priz«« 
How  worthlefs  are  the  pompous  Scenes  flic  draws, 
Her  Statues,  Portraita,  Theatres,  Applaufe. 
Pow'r,  Beauty,    Greece  cqmmending?    Mora 

is;giv'n  x 

To  my  fcorn'd  midnight  Lamp, — the  Praife  of 

Heav'n, 
Leave  Shadows,  Numbers,    Fable,  Emptinefs, 
With  me  Senfe,   Knowlege,  Virtue,   Worth 

poflefs : 
Be  thou  the  firft  to  light  die  moral  Ray, 
And  pour  on  Greece  the  philofophic  Day, 
With  mine  for  ever  blended  fhaH  thy  Name 
Defcend,  and  Truth  and  Plato  be  the  fame. 

She  ceas'd  \  and  doubtful  feem'd  th'  Event 
to  wait : 
The  Mufe  fecure  advane'd  with  Looks  elate  : 

<«  Thee  I  prefer,  thee  Widom,  Plato  cry'd, 
u  Transported,  come  my  Goddefs,  Guardian, 

<€  Guide  > 
"<0  take  me,  feize  me,  all  my  Heart  enga  ge, 
Light  9f  my  Yputb,  and  Glory  of  my  Age !" 

As 
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As  b'ef  Night's  fparkling  Hoft,  with  keener 
Beams 
AtDawa'sfirftRife,  theStarof  Morning  Flames; 
But  when  the  Sun  his  orient  Light  difplays, 
It  fades,  it  fickens  in  the  conqu'ring  Blaze : 
The  Mufe  thus  vanquifh'd  blends  with  fliape- 

lcfs  Air ! 
Pallas  remains  in  Victory  more  fair* 

Well  haft  thou  chofen,  thus  the  Queen 

reply'd, 
My-PovtrV  fliall  guard  thee,  and  my  Councils 

guide. 
Thus  far  was  tight,  and  ufefully  you  ftrayVi ; 
Science  beft  flourishes  where  Fancy  play'd, 
Whofe  wandring  Beam    within  due    Limits 

brought 
Gives  Life  to  Knowlege,  andinfpirits  Thought. 

The  Mufe  departs : — Yet  grieve  not*  Lo!  I 

fend 
To  form  thy  growing  Years,  a  nobler  Friend, 
A  Sifter-nymph,   to  whom  by  kinder  Heav'n 
The  Mufe's  Charms  without  her  Faults  arc 

givnj 
In  artlefs  Beauty,  unaffedted  Air, 
Humble  tho'  lovely,  tho'  polite  fincere, 
Quick  without  Raflinefs,    without  weaknefg 

fweet, 
Adorn'd  yet  natural,  tho*  gay  difcreet, 
Her  Speech  harmonious  as  Apollo  s  Lyre, 
Yet  full  of  Spirit,  Energy,   and  Fire ; 
Her,   Eloquence,  I  fend,  a  heav'nly  Gueft  j 
Receive  her  Plato,  open  all  thy  Breaft, 

Imbibe 
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Imbibe  her  purer  Rays.     Her  Skill  Divine 
Shall  temper  friendly,  and  fhall  perfedt  mine, 
The  Store  by  me  fupply'd,  with  pleafing  Arty 
1  Shall  to  Mankind  a  publick  Good  impart  $     / 
And  whilft  I  deck  the  Soul,  her  Voice  fhall  l* 
win  the  Heart.  J 

As  touch'd  by  Pegafus  thy  Mufe.  hath  fung 
From  her  rentCUffthat  burfting  Waters fprung, 
Fountain  of  Poefy  ;  in  After-time 
Whence  laurel'd  Bards  inhal'd  their  Rage  fub- 

lime; 
Thus  open*d  by  her  Touch  (hall  Wifdom's 

Source 
From  thee  o'erflowing,  in  its  boundlefs  Courfe, 
To  ev'ry  Age  convey  the  facred  Lore, 
£nd  Realms  yet  barbarous  my  Pow'r  adore. 

The  Goddefs  fpoke:  Whenfuddento  the 
Skies 
On  founding  Pinions  borne  he  faw  her  rife, 
In  a  long  Trail  of  Light ;  behind  her  fhed 
Ambrofial  Odours  heav'nly  Fragrance  fpread  : 
The  Youth    enraptur'd  gaz'd;    then   home- 
ward turn'd 
His  Steps  5   with  Hopes  fublime  his  Bofom 
burn'd# 
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Lecture  the  Nineteenth. 

Concerning  the  Eloquence  of  the  PuLPtr* 

WE  have  lately  been  employed  about 
thofe  Articles  of  Oratory  which  regard 
the  Surface  chiefly,  and  are  calculated  in  a  great 
Meafure  for  Shew  and  Ornament,  as  Stile, 
Compofition,  Figures :  I  have  even  ventured 
to  conduft  you  through  the  flowery  Paths  of 
Poefy  \  in  which  I  fear  that  I  have  detained 
yoti  too  long,  deceived  by  the  Charms  of  the 
Place.  I  am  now  to  open  a  more  fevcre  Scene, 
and  I  hope,  that  what  may  be  wanting  in  Agree- 
ableneis  herein  fliall  be  made  up  in  Utility.  I 
haye  arrived  at  that  Part  of  my  Undertaking, 
in  which  I  propofed  to  confider  Eloquence  as  it 
rclateth  to  Difference  of  Profeflion,  it's  ultimate 
View ;  jince  the  End  of  all  Study  fhould  be  fe-» 
rious,  to  render  us  in  our  refpe&ive  Ranks  truly 
ufeful  to  Society, 

Two  Forms  of  Life,  two  Situations  in  which 
this  Quality  is  highly  neceflary,  I  fliall  not  par- 
ticularly treat  of;  becaufe  few  of  the  prefent 
Audience  inComparifon  with  the  reft,  are  likely 
to  have  Occafion  of  appearing  in  either  of  thofe 
Lights.  And  befides,  I  cannot  without  Pre- 
emption 
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fumption  attempt  to  deliver  any  other  than  ge- 
herar  Remarks,  on  Scenes  of  Bufinefs,  which 
it  hath  been  my  Lot  to  behold  only  at  a  Di- 
ftance.  Directions  more  immediately  refpeft- 
ing  fuch  fhould  be  taken  from  thofe  only,  who 
are  themfelves  engaged  in  them,  who  join  £x-  , 
perience  to  Obfervation. 

I  shall  therefore  in  this  and  the  following 
Le&ures  confine  myfelf  to  that  Kind  of  Speak- 
ing, which  treats  of  Jacred  Subjects* 

A  Matter  in  ittelf  of  the  utmoft  Import- 
ance $  and  an  Office,  for  which  the  greater 
Number  of  Perfbns  here  educated  are  undoubt- 
edly defigned. 

It  is,  however*  rtly  Intention  td  give  a  re* 
gular  full  Account  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul- 
pit, an  Undertaking  which  would  demand  a 
large  Treatife :  Agreeably  to  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Difcourfes,  I  fhall  limit  myfelf  to  a  much  nar- 
rower Compafs,  making  fuch  Remarks,  and 
delivering  fuch  Precepts  as  appear  to  be  moft 
wanted  j  and  fuch  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Know- 
lege  of  which  feems  moft  proper  to  unfold  other 
Particulars,  and  difcover  to  you  the  moft  im- 
portant Confiderations :  Such,  as  the  Obferva- 
tion of  what  is  right,  what  wrong  in  others,  add- 
ed to  the  Examples  of  thofe  in  paft  Times,  who 
have  left  behind  them  Monuments  of  this  Kind, 
together  with  the  Experience  of  my  own  Mif- 
takes,  have  furnifhea  me  with.  In  which  I 
(hall  endeavour,  fo  far  as  may  confift  with  Clear- 
jiefs,  to  avoid  repeating  Things  before  laid 
down,  and  fhall  dwell  only  upon  fuch  Rules  of 
A  a  Eloquence 
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Eloquence  as  are  peculiar  to  this  Kind :  For  we 
cannot,  ftri&ly  fpeakjng,  propofe  to  ourfelves 
any  of  the  antient  Orators  as  Models  in  this 
Way ;  where  the  Subjedt,  wholeiy  of  a  different 
Sort,  requires  a  Manner  very  different,  and  Ant- 
ed to  itfelf  alone*     General  Precepts  before  de- 
livered extend  their  Ufefulnefs  hither ;  what  is 
peculiar  remains  now  to  be  added ;  And  I  pro- 
ceed without  farther  Preface  to  the  Point  itfelf. 
Who  ever*  intends  to  undertake  an  Office  of 
this  Sort  ought,  Firft,  to  Refled:  on  the  Quali- 
ties neceflary  to  be  poffeft  by  a  Preacher,  that 
he  may  previoufly  acquire  them,  or,  if  he  hath 
them  not,  defift  from  the  Attempt. 
TnEfirftof  thefe  is  Virtue. 
The  anient  Writers  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,, 
that  an  Orator  fhouid  be  a  good  Man.     If  thit 
be  required  in  publick  Pleadings  and  Confutati- 
ons, how  much  more  neceflary  is  it,  where  the 
fcle  Defign  of  the  Speaker  is  to  make  Men  wife 
$nd  good  ?  Truth,  it  is  confefied,  ought  to  con- 
vince from  any  Mouth  5  yet  fuch  are  the  Preju- 
dices of  Mankind,  that   we  ©ever  can  entirely 
fcparate  what  is  laid  from  the  Character  of  the 
Perfon  who  fayeth  it.     We  feel  juft  Indignation 
at  hearing  facred  Truths  uttered,  we  may  ftile 
it  profaned,  by  a  wicked  Man;  and  through 
.  Averfion  from  him,  it  is  but  too  eafy,  however 
wrong,  to  contract  an  Indifference  to,  it  may  be 
an  Averfion  from  them. 

Besides,  nothing  contributes  more  to  Per-^ 
(wafion,  than  a  Belief  of  Sincerity  in  th6  Speak- 
er,   Here  &  a  Mao  who  profefleth  to  have  well 

con^ 
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confidered  a  Point,  and  from  that  Preparation 
to  treat  concerning  it ;  his  Authority  as  well  as 
Arguments  will  have  Weight  with  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind)  it  addeth  Weight  td  thofe  Argu- 
ments. But  if  his  known  Pra&ice  ccJntradicft 
his  Difcourfe,  that  Influence  ceafeth  •,  nay,  be- 
cometh  oppofite  j  he  is  a  Diflembler  and  Hypo-* 
crite,  we  fliut  our  Ears  arid  Hearts  againft  him. 
To  which  you  may  add  5  That  ill  are  Judges  of 
Actions,  not  of  Reafoning. 

More  efpecially  the  Preacher  ihould  joip  a 
Love  of  Religion  and  Piety  to  moral  Virtue. 
If  a  noted  Unbeliever  or  Defpifer  of  Religion 
difcourfe  concerning  the  holy  Myfteries  of  Re^- 
ligion,  fuch  Difcouries,  however  flulfully  framed, 
are  not  only  rendered  ufelefs  by  his  Chara&er, 
but  raife  Horror  in  every  good  Mind;  arid  tend 
to  confirm  the  Infidel  and  Scoffer  in  their 
evil  Difpofitions.  It  is  true,  we  argue  folidly ' 
againft  the  Injuftice  of  charging  upon  Religion 
the  ill  Lives  and  bad  Principles  df  its  IVpnifters  j 
but  notwithftanding,  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Men, 
that  they  will  be  led  more  by  Senfe  than  Spe- 
culation }  and  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  the  Truth 
of  Religion  from  a  Perfwafion  of  Unbelief  in  its 
Teachers,  rather  than  be  influenced  by  their 
Reafonings  to  believe. 

Besides,  a  Perfon  who  hath  no  Reverence 
to,  or  firm  Belief  of  Religioh,  although  of  good 
Capacity  aijd  Learning,  never  can  recommend 
it  with  the  fame  natural,  ingenuous,  efficacious 
Eloquence,  as  doth  the  Man,  who  is  heartily 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  advanceth : 
A  a  2  Thwe, 
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There  is  is  all  that  fuch  an  one  &yeth,  I  know 
not  what  of  forced  and  artificial,  which  appears 
thro'  the  Diiguife,  difgufteth  and  offcndeth* 
Few,  none  but  prudent  confiderate  Men,  be- 
lieve or  even  attend  much  to  Arguments,  whiclv 
they  are  perfwadcd,  that  the  Speaker  who  em- 
ploys them,  dcth  not  himfelf  believe. 

A  second  Quality  is  Knowlege.  It  itf 
obvious,  that  he  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  teach 
others  fhould '  himfelf  know ;  otherwife  he 
fliall  miftake  and  miflead  5  at  beft  can  talk  but 
fbperficially,  convey  empty  imperfect  Notions. 
In  the  prefent  Cafe,  every  one  fees,  that  a 
Knowlege  of  the  facred  Writings  is  neceffary. 
The  more  extenfive  and  exatt  this  is  the  better; 
And  although  a  perfect  Acquaintance  with  the 
Original  of  the  Old  Teftament  cannot  be  ex- 

Ec&ed  from  all,  yet  fome  Progrefe  in  the  Know- 
*ge  of  it  is  highlv  ufeful,  that  they  who  in- 
ff  ru6t  others  fhould  not  themfelves  he  obliged  in 
all  Points  relative  thereto  to  depend  upon  the 
Authority  of  others^  efpecially,  as  the  Connexi- 
on between  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the^fetttf,  and 
thofe  upon  which  our  holy  Faith  is  grounded, 
is  fb  clofe  and  intimate,  tnat  they  throw  much 
Light  on  each  other. 

I  might,  if  this  were  a  proper  Place,  lament 
the  Abufe  which  hath  arifen  from  a  good  Caufe, 
die  Study  of  this  Original  Hebrew,  of  late 
much  cultivated  among  our  Neighbours.  For 
til  Humour  hath  prevailed  of  finding  out  there-*- 
in,  artd  deducing  from  thence,  Syftems  of  na- 
tural Caufes>  aad  a  new  Philolbphy*  as  well 

as* 
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as  thcmoflt  profound  Myfteries  of  theChriftian 
Religion,  revealed  to  Mankind,  not  until  many 
Ages  after,  by  the  divine  Author  :  To  this 
End,  thefePerfons  indulge  themfclves  in  flrange, 
and,  as  it  feemeth,  very  dangerous  Licences,  in 
altering  the  received  Orthography  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  inventing  odd  and  unheard  of  Ex- 
plications ;  the  Confequences  of  which  Proceed- 
ing may  be  very  hurtful.  Yet,  while  we  fhun 
the  Error  of  thefe  Men,  let  us  imitate  their 
iauckblc  Induftry,  in  applying  ourfelves  to  the 
Study  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  If  we  join  to 
this-Induftry  other  folid  Learning  and  good 
Senfe,  we  mail  be  in  no  Danger  of  falling  into 
their  Error  5  fuch  Miftakes  being  obferved  to 
meet  with  beft  Reception,  either  among  thofe 
who  underftand  the  Language  but  fuperncially, 
or  underftand  the  Language  orfly. 

It  feemeth  fcarcely  needful  to  add,  that  a  cri- 
tical Skill  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  is  requifite  ;  bot]^,  as  it  contains  our  whole 
Faith,  which  whofoever  teaches  ought  furely 
by  no  Means  to  take  upon  Truft :  And  alfo,  as 
the  Greek  Tongue,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  a 
very  ufeful,  if  not  neceffary,  Introdu&ion  to  Elo- 
quence^indeed toeveryBranch ofpoliteLiteraturc*  . 
,  Some  Acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  of  th* 
.  Church,  if  not  perfect  Knowlege,  (hould  be  re- 
commepded  to  the  Preacher.  Thofe,  who  lived 
neareft  to  the  Times  of  the  Apoftles,  ought  to 
be  ftudyed  on  two  Accounts :  Their  Authority 
is  defervedly  great,  as  they  derived  their  Doc- 
trines from  Perfons  who  were  Difciples  of,  and 
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converfed  immediately  with  the  Apoftles.  And 
fecondly,  their  Manner  of  Writing,  altho*  unart- 
ful and  unpoliflied,  has  that  Simplicity,  that 
genuine  Air  of  Truth*  which  is  moft  becoming 
of  a  Preacher  of  the  Gofpel,  and  which  it  is 
difficult  to  attain  and  preferve,  in  thefe  Days 
of  Refinement  and  Curiofity. 

Many  of  the  SuccefTors  to  thefe  good  Men 
are  valuable  for  Eloquence  as   well  as  Piety. 
Among  whom  in  the  firft  Rank  are  St.  G&ry- 
fofiom  and  St.  jiugufiin :  One  the  Light  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  other  was  of  the  Latin  Church  ; 
The  one  eafy,  copious,  flowing,  pathetick  j  the 
other  learned,   clofe,    fubtle,    even    fublime. 
Whom  I  alfo  particularly  mention,  becaufe  both 
pf  them  have  in  fome  Degree   treated  of  thq 
Subject  now  before  us,  with  much  good  Senfe 
and  Obfervation :  Cbryfoftom,  altho'  not  exprefs* 
Jy,  yet  hath  intermixed  many  Remarks  to  this 
Purpofe  in  his  excellent  Work  concerning  the 
Prieftly  Office :   The  other  more  fully  and  di- 
redtly  in  the  fourth  Book  concerning  the  City  of 
God :   The  careful  Pprufal  of  which  Treaufes 
I  earneftly  recopirpend  to  you,  as  my  Defign 
permits  me  to  employ  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of 
the  fame  Materials,  to  tranfplant  but  few  Artk 
(jles,  as  it  were  fome  detached  Shrubs  from  their 
noble  and  lofty  Grpves.  Bolides,  that  after  all  the 
Jnduftry  and  Skijl,  which  w$  late  Comers,  whe- 
ther Commentator?,  Criticks,  or  Imitators,  cah 
ufe,to  diverfify,enlarge,  adorn>  I  know  not  how? 
there  is  ftiji  more  of  Pleafure,  and  I  believe  of 
Ufe,in  drawing  direftly  from  the  Fountain  He^d. 

The 
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The  feveral  Branches  of  human  Learning  do 
not  appear  to  relate  immediately  to  the  Office  of 
a  Preacher,  yet  are  they  of  undoubted  Utility • 
The  Writings  of  Philofophers  and  Mpralifts  arc 
eminently  fo,  furnifhing  many  excellent  Argu- 
ments and  Obfervations  concerning  Manners  ; 
at  the  iame  Time,  laying  before  him  the  beft 
Models  of  Compofition  in  that  Kind. 

Erudition  like  wife  of  a  more  abftrufe 
Sort,  and  feemingly  foreign  from  his  Purpofe, 
that  which  is  converfant  about  Numbers  and 
Quantity,  appeareth,  £  oai  what  we  have  for- . 
merly  obferved,  to  be  very  beneficial  to  him  ; 
(harpening  the  Apprehenfion,  enlarging  the 
Capacity,  and  teaching  the  Art  of  ftrjd:  and 
clofe  Reafoning. 

After  this,  it  feemeth  hardly  neceffary  to 
add,  that  he  ought  to  be  verfed  in  the  whole 
Circle  of  polite  Literature  ;  this  being  the 
Source,  from  whence  is  derived  every  Thing 
which  tends  to  Perfe&ion  of  Stile,  all  juft  Grace 
and  Ornament. 

To  thefe  fhould  be  added  likewife  a  compe- 
tent Knqwiege  of  the  World,  The  Man,  whofe 
Duty  and  Profeflion  lead  him  to  preferve  from 
Vice,  or  to  reform  the  Vicious,  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Nature,  Manners,  and 
Behaviour  of  Mankind,  For  Difcourfe  from 
meer  Speculation  is  likely  to  be;  not  feldom 
wrong,  at  beft  vague  and  general  j  if  it  (hould 
be  reafonable,  yet  rarely  touching  the  Heart. 
To  tell  Men,  with  any  good  Effect,  how  they 
ought  to  live,  we  fhould  know  firft  how  they 

do 
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do  live ;  what  are  their  Faults,  their  Paffions, 
their  Delufions,  the  various  Sophifms  of  Self- 
love  by  which  they  deceive  themfelves.  Wc 
muft  lay  open  to  them  their  own  Hearts ;  and 
how  can  w^,  if  we  know  not  even  their  A&k 
ons?  * 

A  Person  with  this  Knowlege  will  not  be 
in  Danger  of  falling  into  loofe  general  Declama- 
tion. His  Obfervations  drawn  from  Nature  and 
Truth  will  not  be  fcattered  at  Random  among 
the  Crowd,  but  will  ftrike,  will  be  felt.  Each 
Individual  will  find  hir>  Sentiments,  his  own 
Heart  painted  in  them ;  and  imagine  that  the 
Preacher  fpeaks  to  himfelf.— Thus  fhail  the 
J)ifcourfe  be  as  a  well  drawn  Portrait ;  Spe&a- 
tors  behold  it  from  different  Parts  of  the  Cham-* 
ber ;  and  it  appears  to  each  as  having  its  Eyes 
fixed  upon  himfelf. 

And  after  all,  this  Work  of  Reformation  is 
not  to  be  executed  bluntly  and  abruptly  j  but 
with  much  Addrefs,  according  to  the  Manners, 
and  with  fome  Compliance  to  the  Prejudices  of 
the  World ;  which  Precautions  judicioufly  taken 
will  open  an  eafier  Receptkfn  for  Advice,  and 
are  almoft  always  neceffary  to  make  Reproof 
pffedual. 

Even  the  Prophets  infpired  and  fent  imme- 
diately by  God  hunfelf  hav$  given  us  Examples 
herein  worthy  of  Imitation.  When  Nathan 
was  fent  to  admonjfh  David,  and  lay  before  hiro 
the  Heinoufnefs  of  his  Crime,  with  Regard  to 
Uriahyhcdoih  not  immediately  upbraid  him  with 
the  horrid  Blacknefs  of  his  complicated  Guilt, 

nor 
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nor  thunder  in  his  Ears  with  the  Authority  of  a 
Divine  Meflenger  ;  but  he  addreffeth  himfelf  to 
him  in  a  Piece  of  plain  familiar  Hiftory,defcribes 
to  him  his  own  Crime,  couched  under  the 
A&ion  of  another,  refembling  in  general  Cir«# 
cumftances,  but  far  lefs  finful ;  and  having  raifed 
his  Abhorrence  of  it  in  this  feigned  Reprefenta* 
tion,  and  his  exprefs  Denunciation  as  King, 
that  the  guilty  Ptrf$nJhould  die,  be  then  apply* 
eth  it  dire&ly  to  himfelf,  Thou  art  the  Man :— * 
The  Stroke  was  irrefiftable  ;  it  proved,  convin^ 
ced,  aftonifhed :—  The  King  confeffeth  and 
humbleth  himfelf  in  fincere  Repentance, 

To  the  Knowlege  of  other  Men,  the  Preach* 
er  (hould  join  that  of  himfelf.  What  is  it  of 
which  you  are  capable  ?  What  may  you  fafely 
undertake  ?  What  (hould*  you  avoid  ?  What 
'Imperfections  ought  you  to  amend  ?  In  which 
Manner  are  you  moft  likely  to  excel  ?  It  is  fit 
that  you  (hould  weigh  all  thefe  maturely,  and 
as  far  as  you  may  without  Prejudice ;  otherwife, 
fetting  out  wrong,  you  never  (hall  arrive  to  the 
Worth  you  are  capable  of;  and  may  befide  go 
on  to  the  laft  in  a  wrong  Way. 

When  we  fpoke  of  Acquaintance  with  the 
learned  Languages,  it  was  by  no  Means  intend- 
ed, that  a  Preacher  {hould  neglect  the  Study  of 
his  own:  On  the  contrary,  this  is  an  Article  in 
which  he  (hould  omit  no  Pains  to  acquire  a  ma- 
fterly  Skill.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more' 
unreafonable,  more  evidently  wrong,  than  to 
difregard  the  very  Tongue  in  which  one  is  to 
fpeak  $  and  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Cafe 
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is  common.  A  Perfon  well  verfed  in  Latin 
fliall  offend  by  harfh,  obfeure,  even  barbarous 
Stile  in  his  native  Dialed  The  Foundations  of 
which  Evil  are  laid  in  the  ufual  Methods  of 
Education  >  wherein  great  Pains  are  taken  to 
inftrudt  young  Peribns  in  the  Words,  Form, 
and  Structure  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  fo  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  fpeak  it  readily,  and 
write  in  it  with  Eafe,  perhaps  Purity,  leaving 
them  at  the  fame  Time  to  pick  up  fudi  imper- 
fedt  Knowlege  of  their  native  Tongue,  as 
Chance,  Company,  and  the  ordinary  Occur- 
rences of  Life  throw  in  their  Way.  The 
Confequence  whereof  is  very  difadvantageous, 
when  they  afterwards  come  into  the  World, 
where  real  Buiinefs  is  to  be  tranfa&ed,  and 
they  muft  converfe  with  Englijh,  not  Romans, 
or  Athenians. , 

For  which  Rcafon  it  {hould  be  laid  down  at 
an  invariable  Rule,  to  bring  up  from  Infancy 
young  Perfons  in  the  early  Knowlege  of  what  is 
proper  and  pure  in  their  native  Dialeft,  and 
exercife  them  in  conftant  Habits  of  Speaking 
and  Writing  in  it  corredtly  :  And  Latin,  which 
is  now  the  nrft  in  Intention,  (hould  hold  but  the 
fecond  Place,  being  cultivated  chiefly  with  a 
View  to  the  other,  as  it  may  contribute  to  ren- 
der them  accurate  therein,  furnifhing  excellent 
Models,  whofe  Graces  they  may  transfufe  op 
exprefs  in  their  own  Speech. 

My  Opinion  of  the  other  learned  Tongue, 
the  Greek,  I  have  before  declared;  and  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  it,  am  the  more  confirmed 
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in»a  Perfwafion  of  the  great  Ufefulnefs  of  an 
early  Application  to  it.  For  our  prefent  Man- 
ner of  ftudying  it,  by  the  Help  of  literal  Trank  x 
lations,  feldom  enabling  us  to  go  on  far  withi- 
out  fuch  poor  Affiftance,  hurteth  rather  than 
bringeth  Benefit  j  fuch  Tranflations  feldom  ren^ 
dering  the  compleat  Senfe,  never  any  Part  of 
the  Spirit  and  beautiful  Simplicity  of  the  Ori- 
ginal 5  in  which,  laft  moft  valuable  Quality  die 
Writers  of  that  Nation  bear  away  the  Prize 
from  all  their  Followers. 

What  I  have  been  faying  is  a  Proof,  how 
pxuch  Care  is  requifite  in  die  choice  of  Perfons, 
who  undertake  this  Office  of  Preachers ;  how 
much  thofe  Perfons  fhould  ftudy  themfelves; 
what  Labour  they  fhould  employ  in  obtaining, 
perfe&ing,  and  preferving  the  necefiary  Quali- 
fications. And  although!  according  to  the 
Courfe  of  Things,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
all  who  offer  themfelves  for  this  Purpofe  fhould 
be  accoqiplifhed  in  the  Manner  laid  down ;  and, 
.  confequently,  that  the  venerable  Order  of  Men, 
with  whom  the  Wifdom  of  the  Society  hath 
entrufted  the  Power  of  appointing  them,  fhould 
infifl  upon  admitting  only  fuch ;  yet,  undoubt- 
edly, it  is  the  Duty  of  all  who,  have  taken  upon 
thtem  the  Charge,  to  employ  their  utmoft  Care 
in  fitting  themfelves  as  nearly  as  they  can  in  die 
Manner  defcribed,  for  the  due  Execution  of  it. 

As  to  Caution  in  ele&ingfucb,  it  would  ill 
become  one   of  my  Mediocrity  in  Rank  and 
Talents    to    interpofe   his   Opinion ;    I  fhaU 
therefore  refer  you  in  the  Point  to*  one  of  ap- 
proved 
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proved  Authority,  to  Erafmus,  who  hath  writ- 
ten a  Trcatifc  on  this  Art  of  Preaching ;  in 
which,  although  published  in  Hafte,  and  never 
rightly  finilhed,  whence  fometimes  prolix,  there 
is  much  good  Obfervation  and  folid  Learning ; 
and  the  whole  Work  well  defcrveth  your  careful 
Perufal.  I  except  fome  Reflexions  dipped  in 
Gall,  not  to  be  approved  of,  much  lefs  imitated 
by  us ;  which  the  Times  and  Manners  then 
very  corrupt  may  excufe  perhaps,  if  not  juftify 
in  him ;  we  have  fallen  on  better. 

Another  Thing  which  fhould  be  well 
weighed  by  every  one  who  is,  or  propofeth  to 
be  employed  in  this  facred  Office,  is  the  End^ 
which  he  fhould  intend  and  aim  at  in  the  Dif- 
charge  of  it,  namely  the  Advancement  of  Piety 
and  Virtue,  by  laying  before  Men  their  Duty, 
and  engaging  them  to  the  Practice  thereof. 
This  Reflexion  duly  repeated  and  infilled  on 
cannot  fail  of  impreffing  upon  the  Mind  a  deep 
Senfe  of  the  Excellence  of  the  Work  which  it 
hath  undertaken;  will  fupport  k  under  the 
Pifficuhies  that  attend  the  Preparation  for  it  5 
will  not  fail  to  infpire  that  Serioufnefs  and  Ear* 
peftneft  fo  neceflary  and  becoming  in  the  Per- 
formance of  it  5  and  will  be  a  conftant  Preferva- 
tive  againft  Faults  too  frequently  obfervable, 
which  are  incident  to  the  beft  Capacities,  thofc 
which  fpring  frqm  Vanity  and  Oftentation: 
Such  as  an  Affeftation  of  deep  and  Angular 
Learning  j  or  an  Ambition  of  difplaying  Wit 
and  Invention ;  and,  in  Confequence  of  thefe, 
the  life  of  obfeure  Subtilties,  abftra&ed  Erudir 
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tion,  pompous,  glittering,  and  conceited  t>i6H- 
on.  For  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  fome  do  indeed 
fail  in  executing  this  Office  through  Defedfc  of 
Capacity  j  many  more  through  Want  of  Care  j 
yet  mo(t  of-all  through  wrong  Motives  and  un- 
fit  Paffions. 

Th is  Counfel  of  regarding  the  EnJis,  I  own, 
obvious,  yet  for  its  mighty  Utility  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated,  inculcated.  It  alone  might 
Hand  inftead  of  many  Rules ;  at  leaf):  would 
render  eafy  the  Obfervation  of  all.  It  would 
raife  the  Priefthood  to  the  Degree  of  Ufefiilnefs 
it  was  intended  to  have,  and  would  make  it  ap- 
pear in  the  fame  advantageous  Light  to  others. 
Complaints  have  been  loud,  and  for  fome  Time 
pafl;  have,  I  believe,  encreafed,  of  theContempt 
thrown  upon  this  Order  of  Men ;  how  unjuftly 
thrown,  is  not  the  Bufinefs  of  this  Place  to 
prove :  But  thus  much  one  njay  affirm  ;  that 
if  the  Conditions  mentioned  took  Place,  if  Men 
of  this  Order  were  generally  qualified  in  the 
Manner  requited,  and  efpecialjy  if  they  were 
a&uated  by  an  earneft  Dcfire  of  anfwering  the 
End  of  their  Miniftry,  which  is  in  the  Power 
of  all,  thefe  Complaints  would  quickly  fubfide. 

In  Fad,  what  Sight  could  be  fo  ftriking,  as 
that  of  a  Number  of  Men  exempted  from  the 
Neceffity  of  Labour  and  civil  Induftry,  that  they 
may  explain  to  others  the  Nature,  Excellence, 
and  Benefits  of  Virtue  *  enforcing  their  Doc- 
trines by  Example ;  recommending  them  by 
Humanity,  by  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  by  the 
Advantages  of  folid,  and  the  Ornaments,  of  po- 
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lite  Learning  ?  What  could  be  a  more  beautiful 
Spedacle  in  a  moral  Light,  even  in  a  political, 
what  more  ufeful  ?  Wl>at  Method  fo  probable 
of  diffufing  through  a  Society  Probity,  Peace, 
and  Regularity  ?  This  Perfection,  it  is  true,  can- 
not, as  the  World  is  now  conftituted,  be  hoped 
for ;  yet  fhould  we  not  defpair  of  approaching 
to  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  Care,  as  it  is  the 
Duty  of  every  one  in  this  facred  Office,  to  have 
it  conftantly  in  View,  and  contribute  his  beft 
Endeavours  to  the  Accomplishment  of  it. 

This  End  will  farther  point  out  the  particu- 
lar Means  you  fhould  employ,  namely  to  Ex~ 
plain,  to  Prove,  to  AffeB.  You  are  to  explain, 
in  order  to  inftrudt ;  you  are  to  prove,  in  order 
to  convince ;  you  are  to  affedt,  in  order  to  per- 
fwadc.  The  mention  of  which  Articles  leads 
from  thefe  previous  Remarks  to  fbmewhat 
more  clofe  *nd  precife. 
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Lecture  the  Twentieth. 

Continuation  of  the  Former. 

LET  us  fuppofe  now  that  you  arc  thus 
rightly  qualified,  and  fit  down  to  com- 
pofe  a  Sermon:  The  firft  Thing  you  fhould 
attend  to  is  the  Choice  of  a  Subjeft ;  as  from 
hence  muft  flow,  in  a  good  Meafure,  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  and  Importance  of  what  you  are  to  fay. 

In  general,  this  ought  to  be  either  fome  Ar- 
ticle of  revealed  Doctrine,  fome  Point  of  Faith 
neceflary  to  be  firmly  believed  by  your  Hear- 
ers, or  fome  Branch  of  Morality,  fomewhat 
fit  to  be  done.  Which  different  Subjedts  re- 
quire a  Diverfity  in  the  Manner  of  handling 
them. 

As  our  Church  hath  appointed  certain  Days 
for  the  Commemoration  of  great  Events,  which 
involve  fome  principal  Articles  of  our  Faith,  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Defign  of  fuch  Inftitution, 
and  mav  be  reafonably  expedted  by  the  Audi- 
ence, that  every  Preacher  fhould,  on  fuch  Days 
at  leaft,  difcourfe  to  them  concerning  thefe  Ax-> 
tides ;  the  not  performing  of  which  may  be 
well  judged  an  Omiflion.  For  the  right  Exe- 
cution hereof,  fome  Precautions  are  neceflary, 
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fome  Refle&ions  there  are,  which  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  obferve. 

Pr  i nci pall  y y  on  fuch  Qccafions,  avoid  en- 
tering into  nice  and  fubtle  Qjieftions.  Abftain 
from  very  difficult  and  abftra&ed  Reafonings. 
In  Times  of  Ignorance  the  Schoolmen  intro- 
duced many  of  the  firft  Kind,  and  the  Ser- 
mons remaining  from  thofe  Ages  are  crowded 
with  Diftin&ions  for  the  moft  Part  ufelefs  and 
unintelligible ;  fome  of  which  Controverfies  da 
continue  to  be  ftill  agitated  among  its,  although 
the  Manner  of  Writing  admired  in  thofe  Days 
be  now  grown  obfblete. 

Ik  more  modern  Times,  Metaphyficks,  long 
a  fafhionable  Study,  brought  in  the  latter  Sort  > 
and  more  particularly  the  Neceflity  of  purfu- 
ing  Unbelievers  through  all  the  Subtiltks  and 
Refinements  which  their  Art  and  Induftry  in 
attacking  Religion  had  opened  to  them,  en- 
gaged many  pious  and  learned  Men  to  go  far 
into  this  Way,  and  confute  Subtilty  by  Subtilty, 
But  however  right  this  may  have  been  in  thofe 
who  fpokfc  from  the  Prefe,  it  is  not  to  be  imi- 
tated by  the  Men  who  fpeak  from  the  Pulpit  j 
in  which  laft  Cafe,  their  Hearers  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  underiland,  and  confequcntly  will 
not  attend  to  them.  The  Thread  is  too  fine 
for  vulgar  Eyes.  It  muft  happen,  that  plain 
rational  Men,  after  having  taken  fome  Pains  to 
apprehend  their  Meaning,  when  they  find  it  to 
noPurpofe,  (hall  give  it  up;  and,  perceiving  it  a 
vain  Attempt  to  keep  Page  with  them,  ifcall  flop 
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fhort,  and  leave  them  to  finifh  their  Career 
alone. 

Farther,  It  doth  notfeem  prudent  to  urge 
nice 'Objections,  many  of  which  late  Libertine 
Days  have  produced,  before  a  plain  Audience  ;* 
nor  feek  to  engage  them  in  all  the  Intricacy  of 
perplexed  Controversy.  Much  lefs  doth  it  fcem 
right,  on  fuch  facrea  Occafions,  to  have  fevere 
Remarks  and  bitter  Inve&ives  againft  Unbe- 
lievers 5  which  I  think  is  not  veiy  uncommon 
among  good  Men,  of  more  Zeal  than  Prudence. 
The  Minds  of  Men  do  not  need  to  be  fharpen- 
ed.  Indignation,  even  in  fo  juft;  a  Caufe,  fhould 
be  moderated,  and,  if  it  could  be,  fupprefledw 
Defend  the  Truth  5  confute  known  and  dan- 
gerous Errors  5  but  fpare  the  Perfons. 

In  general ;  What  you  fhould  aim  at  in  thefe 
SubjeiSts,  Articles  of  Religious  Belief,  is  a  plain, 
clear  Explanation  of  the  Doftrihe,  confined  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  die  Words  of  the  Revela- 
tion, or  deduced  from  them  by  eafy  unftrained 
Interpretation,  without  entering  into  hazardous 
Conje&ures,  or  attempting  to  gratify  an  un- 
bounded, often  prefumptuous  Curiofity :  Which 
Explanation  you  fhould  proceed  to  imprefs  on 
the  Minds  of  the  Hearers,  by  laying  before 
them  the  Ufes  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  in 
exciting  their  Devotion,  or  in  regulating  their . 
Conduit 

Points  of  Controvevfy  among    Chriftians' 
fhould  hot  be  akogethcr  fhut  out  frbm  the  Pul- 
pit, thofe  efpecially  which  fubfift  between  us 
and  the  Church  ot  Rome,  whofe  Do&rines  are, 
Bb  the 
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the  raoft  grofsly  erroneous ;  and,  befides,  involve 
Danger  to  the   State,     But  the  Treatment  of 
thefe  is  difficult.     For  you  are  to  reprefent  the 
Tenets  of  that  Church  impartially,  not  aggra- 
vating of  altering;  not  following  the  Autho- 
rity of  particular  Perfons ;  nor  haftily  charging 
Conlequences  as  Dodrines,     Your  Arguments 
ihould    be  fimpie,   yet *  ftroog ;    drawn   from 
Scripture,  or  plain   ReaTon;    nol  embanrafied 
with  historical   Deductions,,  or  the   Erudition 
ef  Quotations,  or  the  Perplexity  of  numerous 
Objection*  piopofed  and  folved;   for  you  dd 
not  wrke  to  Readers,  but  fpeak.  to  be  under* 
ftood.     And  what  is  perhaps  thehardeft  Part, 
you  are  to  preferve  the  due  Mean :  Convince, 
but  do  not  irritate ;  fhew  the  Heinoufnefs  of 
the  Miftaltes,  without  railing  Abhorrence  of 
the   Miftakcn;   keep  up    your  Hearers  Zeal, 
without  inclining  to  Perfecution ;  and  join  the 
Moderation  of  a  Chriftian  with  the  Vehemence 
of  an  Orator.  j 

As  to  the  Articles  in  Difpute  between  us  and 
our  diffeftting  Brethren,  thefe,  if  to  be  at  alk 
admitted,    fltould  be   referved  for  a  inafterly 
Hand.     In  Points  of  Difference  which  affeft 
not  Eflentials,  Prudence,   as  -well  as  Religion^ 
direfteth  to  fweetcn  and  reconcile  Mens*  Spirit* 
oh   bod)  Sides ;  to  win  over,  if  it  be  ,poffible, 
thofe  who  are  divided  from  us,  by  the  foftMe-: 
thods  of  XJendenefs  and  Affe&ioii:  And  moft 
fkillful  and  happy  is  the  Preacher,  „wh6  cart., 
open  fuch  Wounds  with  a  Touch  fodelicafe* 
as  to  affwage  rather  than  enflame. 

Subjects 
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Subjects  of  thefecond  Sort,  Point?  of  Mo- 
rality, although  of  great  Importance,  require 
not  the  fame  Kind  of  Delicacy :  They  are  not 
liable  to  the  fame  Enquiries,  have  not  been  at- 
tacked with  fuch  Violence,  nor  do  they  give  like 
Offence  to  the  Pride  of  impatient,  and,  in  its 
own  Conceit,  all-fufficient  Reafbn.  But  you 
are  to  obfefve,  that  they  have  alio  their  Incon- 
veniencies. 

They  are  the  moft  trite  pf  all  Subjefts*. 
The  Arguments  they  afford,  being  drawn  from 
common  Senfe,  are  fuch  as  mud  occur  to  ma- 
ny ;  may  to  all.  Men  in  their  own  Minds  an- 
ticipate what  you  are  about  to  fay;  from 
whence  they  are  apt  to  grow  lifllefs  and  fa- 
tigued. The  only  Remedy  for  fuch  Evils  is,^ 
that  you  fhould  labour  the  more  by  giving  Force, 
and  Weight,  and  Power  to  all  you  utter;  that 
you  fhould  avoid  Prolixity,  common-place  Re* 
petitions,  vague  and  general  Reflexions. 
-  For  there  is  a  wrong  Method,  very  common, 
in  treating  of  thefe  Points,  to  which  Perfons 
of  Genius  are  liable;  the  Way  of  EfTay-write- 
ing :  That  is,  a  Courfe  of  general  Obfervations, 
neatly  exprefled,  put  together  with  Eafe  and 
Freedom.  In  which  Way  Mr.  Addifon  fur- 
nifhes  excellent  Models  This,  however,  is 
not  welkfuited  to  the  Pulpit ;  which  demands 
a  feverer  Form.  You  may  open  your  Defign- 
with  fome  fuch  Reflexions ;  but  thefe,  we  ex- 
pedt,  fhall  quickly  lead  us  into  your  Subject ; 
to  which  you  are  to  confine  yourfelf  ftridtly ; 
to  purfue  it  through  its  whole  Extent ;  fit  it  to 
B  b  2  the 
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the  Lives,  and  prefs  it  clofely  upon  the  Con- 
iciences  of  your  Hearers.  The  great  Art  is, 
to  be  general,  without  wandering  in  lax,  un- 
ftriking  Remarks ;  to  go  into  Detail,  without 
Minutcneft  or  Trifling. 

•  Speaker*  of  other  Kind6,  as  in  the  Courts 
of  Juftke,and  great  Council  of  the  Nation, 
have  ufually  Matters  of  lefs  Dignity  to  difcourie 
upon  \  but  their  Arguments  are  often  new. 
There  are  Laws,  Fads,  Evidences  to  be  ex- 
plained, ftated,  compared;  which  naturally 
Taife  Curiofity,  and  keep  up  Attention :  Preach- 
ers have,  as  we  obferved,  the  Advantage  of 
Subje&s  fuperior  in  Weight,  Beauty,  and  Ex- 
xellence  ;  but  then  all  are  beaten  and  exhauft- 
#  ed:  And  there  is 'nothing  within  the  Reach  of 
human  Art  more  difficult,  than  to  beftow  up- 
on what  is  common  the  Graees  of  Novelty. 
The  wonderful  Magnificence  of  Nature  in  its 
regular  Courfe  pafleth  upobferved  ;  every  the 
leaft  Variation  from  this  furprizeth  and  en- 
gageth.  And  it  hath  been  well  obferved,  that 
it  is  eafier  to  rife  to  Indifference  in  Preaching* 
than  in  Pleading*  more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
Excellence. 

When  you  have  thus  fixed  upon  a  Subjeft, 
your  next  Care  fhould  be  to  chuie  a  proper 
Text.  The  Manner  of  chufing  a  fhort  Paflage 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  forming  a  Difcourie 
upon  that,  was  introduced  very  late  into  the 
Church  [a]  5  and  iis  liable  to   much  Inconve- 

^  nience ; 

[a]  Inftanccs  of  it  are  found  in  fame  of  the   anticnt 
Fathers ;  but  arc  very  rate. 
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nience ;  it  mightily  cramps  the  Preacher,  limit- 
ing him  ufually  to  a  Part  of  a  Subject,  feen  in 
a  particular  Light.  It  confines  him  often  to  a 
Method  {trained  and  unnatural :  And  frequent- 
ly occafions  Prolixity.  'But  fmce  we  now  find 
this  Manner  univerfally  eftabliilied,  it  mould 
be  our  Bufmefs,  inllead  of  enlarging  on  its 
Evils,  to  guard  againft  them,  and  improve  on 
its  Advantages,  for  fome  it  may  poflibly  have  j 
one  acknowledged ;  being  uleful  to  prevent  a 
vague  undetermined  Way  of  Declamation  ;  for 
which  Purpofe  it  was  probably  at  firft  intro- 
duced. 

It  feemeth  to  be  no  uncommon  Pradhce, 
after  the  Difcourfe  hath  been  compofed,  then 
to  fearch  for  a  fuitable  Text}  a  Proceeding 
which  cannot  fucceed  well.  For  by  this  Means 
it  cometh  to  pals,  that  the  Text  is  little  more 
than  a  Lemma  or  Motto,  as  it  were,  to  the  Dil- 
courfe,  bearing  only  a  faint  and  diftant  Refem- 
blance.  The  Preacher  appeareth  to  have  little 
Regard  to  it.  After  the  firft  Setting  out,  he 
quickly  lofeth  Sight  of  it,  and  returneth  to  it 
no  more  j  which  is  both  improper  and  ungrace- 
ful. For  the  Difcourfe  ihould  be  the  Text  un- 
folded, the  Text  ihould  be  the  Difcourfe  in 
AbftracV.  They  mould  be  as  die  Seed  and 
Plant  i  which  latter  is  the  Seed  drawn  out  by 
Nutriment,  and  organifed  in  its  juft  and  full 
Dimenfions. 

From  die  Text  whatfoever  you  oblervc 
fliould  flow  naturally,  as  from  its  Source :j 
fliould  tend  t©  illuftrate,  to  confirm,  its  Senfe, 
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or  fhould  recommend  Confequences  deduced 
from  it  1  for  we  fhould  firft  form  right  Notions, 
and  then  make  them  the  Foundation  of  right 
Practice. 

Farther,  Experience  teaches,  that  when- 
ever your  Text  is  pronounced,  every  attentive 
Hearer  immediately  fbrmeth  to  himfelf  foinc 
general  confufed  Notion  of  that  which  you 
feem  prepared  to  difcourfe  upon :  Inftead  of 
proceeding  in  which,  if  you  carry  him  a  quite 
different  Road,  you  difappoint  him,  and  there- 
fore for  the  moft  Part  dnpleafe. 

Again.     Some  Perfons  delight  in  chufing 
a  very  lingular  Text,  that  they  may  fhew  their 
own  Art  in  the  Ufe  made  of  it,  in-  extracting 
much  from  what  appears  barren.     Others  again 
fclcft  one  the  moft  diftant,  and  exhibit,  as  they 
think,  furprifing  Skill  in  bending  it  to  their 
Purpofe.  Not  feldom  you  may  obferve  others  to 
pick  out  a  difficult  Paflagc,  and  make  pompous  • 
Oftentation  of  Learning  in  clearing  all  Doubts,, 
and  unfolding  its    true   Senfc :    Or  what  is 
lefs  justifiable,    they    chufe    out    a    known 
Text*  yet  give  it  a  new  Interpretation,    and 
make  this   imagined  Difcovery  the  Ground- 
work of  their  fubfequent  Remarks.     Many 
other  Singularities  of  a  like  Sort  one  might 
enumerate  5  but  it  may  fuffice  to  have  men- 
tioned thefe,  and  to  obferve,  once  for  all,  that 
every  Thing  of  this  Sort,  every  Deviation  from, 
the  plain  Road  of  Cuftom  and  common  Senfe 
in  this  Article,  bordering  on  AfFedtation,  and 
fpringing  frpm,  or  juftly  fufpedted   of  Vanity, 

ought 
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ought  to  be  avoided.  The  Scripture  abound- 
eth  in  Dodirines  and  Precepts  exprefled  with 
Clearnefs  and  Strength :  Chufe  out  one  the  moft 
appofite,  full,  and  of  moderate  Length,  fo  as 
not  to  puzzle  the  Attention,  or  burthen  the  Me- 
mory of  the  Hearer :  From  hence,  as  the  Foun- 
tain, let  your  Difcourfe  flow. 

When  you  have  in  this  Manner  determined 
on  your  Point,  you  ihould  above  all  Things 
carefully  confider  it ;  revolve  it  often  in  your 
Mind,  turn  and  renew  it,  view  it  on  every  Side, 
in  all  Lights,  in  every  Afpedi  and  Pofition,  in 
its  feveral  Connexions,  Refemblances,  Oppofi- 
lions,  Differences :  Confult  alfo  thofe  who  have 
written  well  upon  it,  that  you  may  have  the 
fulleft,  moft  accurate  Survey  of.it  which  is 
poffible. 

But  in  this  laft  Article  ufe  fome  Caution  * 
By  reading  you  may  furntfh  yourfelf  with  Ma- 
terials ;  but  the  forming  of  thefe,  the  Work- 
manfhip,  muft  be  your  own  :  Wherefore,  be- 
>vare  of  following  any  other  too  clofely  $  an 
Inconvenience  apt  to  fpring  from  Study ;  your 
Thoughts,  inftead  of  opening  to  themfeives  a 
new  Courfe,  will  flow  in  the  Channel  already 
opened.  To  prevent  which,  allow  yourfelf, 
after  the  Perufal  of  good  Writers,  a  proper  In- 
terval, before  you  attempt  to  write ;  that  you 
may,  in  the  mean  while,  have  forgotten  the 
Form  and  Order  of  what  you  have  read  \  that 
now,  finding  the  Materials  diflblved  and  fcat- 
tered,  you  may  work  them  up  according  to 

your 
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your  own  Faculties,  into  a  new  Piece,  of  your 
own  Compofition  and  Contexture. 

Thus  youfliould  gather  your  Materials  ftopi 
,  all  Parts,  and  make  your  Collection  a$  copious 
as  may  be,  becaufe  out  of  thefc  you  are  td  fe- 
left  the  beft  and  fitteft  \  and  Swerfluity  is  ne* 
ceflary,  that  you  may  be  able  and  willing  to  re* 
je&. 

Do  we  not  hear  every  Day  Difcourfes  flimfy, 
thin-fpun,  and  wire-drawn?  The  Caufe  of 
which  is,  that  the  Speakers  fet  out  upon  fcanty 
Materials,  and  not  having  Stuff  enough  to  laft 
out  properly  their  half  Hour,  are  forced  to  make 
it  up  as  they  can,  beating  out  into  Syrface  what 
fhould  have  gone  into  Solidity. 

Glide  not  over,  as  the  Manner  too  often  is, 
and  lightly  fkim  a  Subject  \  but  endeavour  to  dive 
to  the  Bottom  ;  touch  only  upon  what  may  he 
ufeful ;  but  exhauft  that,  and  endeavour  to  leave 
your  Hearers  entirely  fatisfied.  Some  Perfons 
labouring  to  grafp  great  Extent  embrace  nothing 
but  Surface :  Let  it  be  your  Care  to  go  deeper, 
and  contrail  your  Compafs. 

After  having  couedted  your  Materials, 
your  next  Care  is  to  range  them  in  good  Oi^der. 
Method  is  an  Article  principally  to  be  regarded, 
becaufe  upon  it  chiefly  depend  the  Clearnefs 
and  Strength  of  what  you  deliver,  of  Confe- 
quence,  its  Influence  and  Ufefulnefs :  And  [a] 

Foreigners 

fa]  Sh  a  very  extraordinary  Judgment  in  this  Matter, 
attributed  to  Mohfieur  Daguesseau,  lately  Chancellor 
ef  Francty  in  the  Preface  of  the. 3d  Tome  of  a  .Collection 
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Foreigners,  who  do  Juftice  to  the  good  Strife 
and  Underftanding  of  the  EngJiJh,  charge  them 
with  Defedt  herein  j  they  have  Abundance,  but 
in  Confufion. 

When  therefore  you  have  fele&ed  out  of 
the  Mafs  abovementioned  the  Thoughts  fitted 
for  your  Purpofe,  you  are  to  difpofe  each  in  it$ 
proper  Place,  thus  forming  the  Chain  and  Se-? 
ries  of  your  Difcourfe.  You  may  know  when  , 
this  is  rightly  accomplished  by  this  Trial :  Can 
you  leave  out  any  Part  ?  Can  you  tranfbofe  any 
without  injuring  the  whole  ?  For  whilft  this 
may  be  done,  there  is  fome  Defeat  in  the  Dit- 
pofition ;  and  you  muft  not  quit  the  Work,  un- 
til it  ftand  the  Proof  of  this  Effay  !  This  Talk 
claims  your  firft  Care :  Afterwards,  you  may 
apply  yourfelf  to  polifh  and  adorn. 

Herein  you  may  look  upon  yourfelf  as  fol- 
lowing the  Example  of  a  Painter,  fuppofe  of 
Hiftory  or  Landflcip :  He  firft  lays  his  Defign, 
fixcth  upon  the  Figures  moft  fuitable  to  his 
Purpofe,  difpofeth  them  in  the  beft  Manner, 
{ketches  them  out  rudely,  traceth  the  Out- 
lines j  which  being  done,  he  proceeds  to  work 
upon  them,  beftoweth  Subftance  and  Colour  ; 
and  laftly,  retouching  all,  addeth  thofe  lively 
Graces  which  compleat  and  animate  the  Whole. 

But  before  you  proceed  thus  far,  there  is 
ope  Thing  relative  to  Defign,  worthy  of  parti- 

f  cular 

of  Voyages,  by  Abbe  Prevost.    His  Words  are  theft, 
Fcila  ves  Anglois  d'tfolt  #7;  avec  dt  Pifprit  &  du  /avoir,  qitjm 
m  Uur  anttflt  pas,  ils  n'mt  jamais  entendu  la  vrahfirmi  fun     ' 
Bvrt.  \. 
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cular  Obfervation :  That  every  Difcourfe  (hould 
have  one  principal  SubjeSl;  the  Explanation, 
Proof,  and  Enforcement  whereof  (hould  be  the 
main  Scope,  to  which  all  other  Heads  (hould 
be  fubordinate  j  or  rather  they  (hould  be  only 
Branches  or  different  Views  of  it,  and  all  con- 
cur in  the  End  to  its  Strength  and  Illuftration. 

There  is  no  Work  of  Art,  in  which  this 
Unity  of  Defigh  is  not  effential  to  its  Beauty 
and  Perfe&ion.  Thus  it  is  in  Painting,  where 
every  Piece  (hould  reprefent  one  Subject,  and 
contain  one  principal  Figure.  The  Violation  of 
which  Rule  is  allowed  to  be  a  Defedt  in  the 
Mafter-piice  of  the  greateft  Artift,  the  Trans- 
Jiguration9  which  comprehends  in  one  Piece 
two  diftindfc  independent  Actions  5  although  it 
is  at  the  fame  Timeconfefled,  that  each  of  thefe, 
fingly  confidered,  is  admirable.  The  fanle 
Remark  extends  equally  to  Poefy  5  and  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides  is  in  like  Manner  defedfc-. 
ive,  containing  two  diftindt  A&ions,  faulty  thus 
joined,  feparatcly  very  beautiful. 

The  Rule  is  indeed  founded  in  Nature.  We 
can  contemplate  but  one  Objeft  at  once  *  this 
engageth  our  whole  Attention  5  and  although 
its  feveral  Appendages  and  Relations  may  pleaie 
by  adding  an  agreeable  Variety,  yet  the  Mind 
ftill  feeketh  to  dwell  on  this  one,  and  the  chief 
Obje&  muft  predominate,  muft  govern,  and 
reign  through  the  Whole, 

Hence  we  fee  how  unfkilfully  they  aft,  who 
making  Choice  of  a  Text,  containing  a  Recital 
of  different  Virtues  or  Vices,  take  their  Divi- 

fion 
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fion  from  thence,  and  treat  feparately  of  each. 
Thus  they  form,  properly  (peaking*  not  one 
Difcourfe,  but  feveral  tacked  together,  which 
bears  a  clumfy  Appearance,  and  being,  confuted, 
is  burthenfome  to  the  Memory.  Befides,  mul- 
tiplying Subjeds,  they  talk  fuperficially  of  all. 
.  This  Error,  where  it  is  not  the  EfFed  of 
Lazinefs,  fprings  from  Barrennefs  of  Invention  $ 
when  one  unable  to  write  concerning  one  Point, 
fo  as  to  frame  a  Difcourfe  of  proper  or  cuftoma- 
ry  Length,  tries  to  help  this  Poverty,  by  taking 
in  a  Multiplicity  of  Subjeds. 

Instances  hereof  we^  fee  in  the  Comedies 
of  Terence*  who,  borrowing  the  Plots  from 
Menander,  hath  formed  each  Play  by  crowding 
two  of  the  Greek  Poets  into  one  :  And  our  mo- 
dern Tragedies  are  ufually  compofed  in  the 
feme  Way  ;  where  the  Poets  wanting  Genius, 
or  Art,  or  Application,  or  partly  perhaps  in 
Compliance  to  the  ill  Judgment  of  a  prejudiced 
Audience,  inftead  of  working  up  one  import- 
ant Fad  into  a  compleat  Drama,  choofe  two  or 
more  independent  Tranfadions ;  thus  unfkill- 
fuily  fupplying  in  ill-joined  Fads  Defed  in 
Nature,  Sentiment,  and  well-fupported  Cha- 
rader. 

.  The  following  may  be  a  general  Diredion 
concerning  Method  in  the  Kind  of  Compofitions 
jjow  before  us. 

If  there  be  any  Degree  of  Obfcurity  in  your 
Text,  whether  in  the  Expreflion,  or  arifing 
from  its  Connexion  with  other  Parts,  explain  it. 

Distinguish* 
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Distinguish  the  feveral  Particulars  which 
ftrc  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  to  form  the 
feveral  Heads. 

Next)  Prove  the  Truth  of  cacht 

After,  Remove,  if  you  think  it  neceflary, 
Obje&ions. 

Lajify,  Deduce  important  (pra&ical)  Con- 
fequences. 

Concerning  each  of  which  I  {hall  proceed 
to  make  fome  fhort  Remarks. 

But  before  thefe,  J  fhould  take  Notice,  that 
it  is  ufual  to  place  an  Exordium,  or  Introduction  ; 
Which  feems  to  be  a  convenient  and  reasonable 
Cuftom,  becaufe  it  leadeth  the  Hearer  gently 
and  by  eafy  Degrees  into  the  Subje&,  the  En- 
trance into  which  would  otherwise  be  harfli  and 
abrupt.  This  was  the  Pra&icc  of  the  antient 
Orators,  except  in  fome  very  rare  Cafes  of  higfy 
Paflion,  or  in  Affairs  of  unforefeen  Hurry  an4 
Precipitation  :  Or  as  Milton  finely  exprefles  it? 

'*  As  when  of  old  fome  Orator  renowned 
c<  In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  Eloquence 
<€  Flourifh'd,  fince  mute,  to  fome  gr?at  Caufe 
addrefs'd  ; 

"  Stood  in  himfelf  colle&ed. 

"  Sometimes  in  Height  began,  as  no  Delay 
"  Of  Preface  brooking  thro'  his  Zeal  of  Right : 
u  The  Tempter  all  impaflion'd  thus  begun/' 
Of  this  latter  vehement  Kind  is  the  firft  Oration 
Againft  Cataline  •,  and  that  of  Ajax  in  Qvid. 

But  this,  if  to  be  ventured  upon  at  all  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  fhould  he  very  fcldom.  It  hath 
been  attempted  by  Perfons  of  good  Talents, 

and 
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and  their  Succefs,  I  think,  not  encouraging  \a\. 
If  indeed  you  begin  with  ardent  Paflion,  how 
(hall  you  keep  it  up  ?  There  is  great  Danger  of 
the  Flame  ending  in  Smoke  [£].  It  is  therefore 
fit  to  premife  fome  few  Words,  that  may  be- 
fpeak  Attention,  may  conciliate  Favour,  or  ex- 
cite Curiofity.  But  Care  (hould  be  taken,  that 
fuch  Introdu&ion  be  fhort;  not  far-fetched, 
nor  pompous ;  not  refined  in  Thought,  nor 
iaffedted  in  Didtion  ;  fomething  different  from, 
yet  nearly  conne&ed  with  the  Text ;  fuch  as 
falleth,without  ftraining,  into  vour  Defign ;  fuch 
*s  feemcth  not  to  have  been  looked  for,  but  to 
have  offered  itfelf. 

It  is  of  mighty  Importance  that  this  Part 
fhould  be  rightly  executed,  and  it  is  that,  in 
which  there  is  moft  Danger  of  failing.  The 
beft  Precept  appear i>  to  be  this :  "  When  you 
<c  have  formed  your  whole  Plan,  fearch  among 
"  your  Inferences  for  the  moft  eafy  and  natural 
"  one:  This  will  furnifh  a  good  Infcrodu&ion  : 
c<  But  take  Care  that  it  do  not  afterwards  ap- 
cc  pear ;  at  leaft  in  the  fame  Light/* 

After  this  Preface,  you  go  on  in  the  ne*t 
Place,  to  propofc  the  fevcral  Articles,  which 
you  intend  to  make  the  Heads  of  yotir  enfuing 
Difcourfe.  Concerning  #hich  Cuftom,  Opi- 
nions differ. 

In 

[a]  Of  this  Kind  is  the  aad  Sermon  of  Dr.  Atterbury— 
On  tbefc  Words,  B/eJedis  be  whojhati  not  be  offended  in  me; 
which  beginneth  thus,—"  And  can  any  Man  be  offend* 
"  ed  in  thee  biefled  Jefu,  who  haft  undertaken,  and  done, 
ki  and  fufFcred  fo  much  ?  &c" 

[J]  Non  fumura  ex  fiilgore,  fed  ex  furao  dare  lucem.  Hoa , 
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In  Oppofition  to  it,  fome  have  affirmed, 
,c  That  it  giv.es  a  difgufting  Air  of  Drynefs  and 
"  Formality,  by  prefenting  to  the  Hearer  be- 
"  forehand  a  View  of  the  Entertainment 
ic  which  is  defigned  for  him  j  which  Anticipa- 
<c  tion  taketh  away  from  it  die  Charm  of  No- 
tc  velty,  and  blunteth  the  Edge  of  his  Curiofity : 
cc  Whereas  it  would  be  much  better  to  lead 
cc  him  on  by  Degrees,  and  let  the  Subject  un- 
<c  fold  itfelf.  Then  would  all  be  preferved 
cc  new :  And,  befides,  he  would  have  the  Plea- 
fc  fure  of  discovering  himfelf  that  Method, 
<c  which  thefe  Divifions  too  officioufly  point  out 
u  to  him.  Accordingly  it  is  in  this  Manner,  that 
the  polite  Antients  have  written ;  and  if  you 
were  to  reduce  a  moral  Treatife  of  Tulfy  to 
the  fafliionable  Form  of  diftindk  Heads,  you 
<c  would  greatly  diminifh  it*s  Elegance  and 
"  Beauty/' 

This  Rcafbning  it  is  acknowledged,  hath 
Force ;  and  is  in  a  great  Meafure  juft  with  Re- 
gard to  Works,  which  are  intended,  as  were  the 
Treatifes  of  the  Antients  there  cited,  to  be  read 
in  the  Leifure  and  Silence  of  the  Clofet :  But 
<Joth  it  extend  to  thofe  which  are  pronounced 
only  ?  A  Reader  may  paufe  to  confider,  may 
look  back,  may  recoiled*,  and,  if  the  Thread 
hath  efcaped,  may  ufe  all  Helps  of  Thought 
add  Examination  to  recover  it  $  none  of  which 
are  in  the  Hearer's  Power ;  but  the  Words  once 
uttered  if  they  be  not  imprinted  on  his  Memo- 
ry, or  if  they  pafs  too  quick  for  his  Apprehen- 
fion,  cannot  be  recalled.  Such  additional  Helps; 

there- 
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therefore  as  can  be  offered  to  his  UnderftancU 
ing  and  remembering  what  is  faid,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  fupplied. 

It  feems  for  this  Reafon  to  be  a  wife  and 
ufeful  Cuftom,  to  lav  before  your  Audience  a 
4uccin6t  Account  of  tne  principal  Points,  which 
:yo«  mean  to  fpeak  upon.  This  general  Survey 
will,  excite  their  Curiofity :  Each  new  Headyou 
-pafs  on  to  will  be  a  kind  of  Breathing-place,  and 
iefve  to  renew  their  Attention :  And  when  the 
Whole  is  finifhed,  they  will  by  this  Means  have 
a  more  diftinft  Remembrance  of  what  you  paft 
through.  When  you  are  to  conduit  one  through 
■a  ftrange  Country ;  by  fhewing  to  him  a  fmall 
Chart  of  it,  or  a  flxort  Defcription  of  the  chief 
Towns  or  remarkable  ObjeSs,  he  is  to  meet 
with,  you  would  contribute  to  render  his  Jour* 
jiey  jnore  agreeable ;  he  would  behold  them 
afterwards  with  more  Pleafure  becaufe  of  this 
imperfedlGlimpfe;  and  would  have  alfo  the 
Satisfa&ion  of  knowing  frequently,  what  Part 
of  his  intended  Courfe  he  was  in.  . 
.  This  Part  of  dividing  your  Subject  properly 
is  of  great  Moment..  Ami  of  fo  nice  and  diffi^ 
cult  a  Nature  is  it,  that  Criticks  have  obferved, 
among  tke  many  Divifions  in  the  Works  of 
Ytdfyt  but  one  which  they  allow  to  be  perfedy 
not  liable  to  Obje&ion  [c\.    This  we  may  wcli 

.  account 

7  [c]  The  Divifion  in  the  Oration  for  Murtna:  "  The 

44  whole  Accofation,   O  Judges,,  may  be  reduced  to  three 

45  Heads.  -  On*  confifts  in  Objections  againft  his  Life  ; 
*f  the  fecond  relates  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Office  :  Tho 
"  third  includes  the  Corruption  with  which  he  is  charged/' 

This, 
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account  Hypcrcriticifm  and  Exccfs  of  Delicacy. 
What  feems  moft  material  to  obferve  is : 

Ci  That  the  Heads  of  your  Difcourfe  ftiould 
*  arife  eaffly  from  the  Text.  That  they  fhould 
4<  be  fow,  I  fuppofe  hardly  exceeding  four  or 
"  five  at  moft.  That  each  one  fhould  be  alto- 
**  gether  diftind  from  the  others.  And,  if  it 
**  may  be,  each  fpring  from  the  foregoing." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  many 
Inftances  from  our  own  Writers  of  good  Divifi- 
©ns*  but  Examples  in  thefe  Cafes  fuit  ill  with  the 
Brevity  of  my  Defign.  One  however  of  more 
than  ordinary  Exa&nefs  I  (hall  juft  mention.    , 

The  Text  is  this — Judas,  betrayeft  thou  the 
Sen  of  f&an  with  a  Ktfi  ?  The  Preacher  confi- 
ders  firft  the  Fad  -,  next  makes  fome  ufeful  Ob- 
servations upon  it. — Upon  the  former  Article, 
every  Word  in  the  Text,  (kith  he,  tends  to  co- 
lour the  Fa£t  with  a  ieveral  Blacknefs.  ift. 
Betrayeft  tbou%  denoteth  Malice.  2d.  Judas, 
the  Name  prefixed  pointing  out  the  Betrayer, 
fheweth  Perfidioufnefs.  3d.  Judas  betrayeft* 
thou  the  Sok  Of  Man  ?  implieth  Ingratitude. 
4th.  Betrayeft  tbou,  with  a  Kiss  ?  Charges 
him  with  Hypocrify.— Aftfer  which,  he  goes 
on  to  prove  under  the  fecond  Head,  that  every 
voluntary  A&  of  Sin  in  ibme  Degree  contained* 
all  thefe.  The  Application  concerneth  every 
Man  [</]. 

As 

This,  faith  Erajmur,  is  perfe&y  clear ;  Contains  nothing 
fup/rfluous  ;  comprehends  the  whole  Caufe  :  And  alfo  is 
furntfhed  by  the  Adterfary.    (De  arte  concionandi,  lib.  1 .) 
[fi  See  Sermons  by  Dr#  twig>  Vol.  i. 
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As  to  the  concealed  Method  before^contend- 
ed  for,  that,  in  which  the  feveral  conftituent 
Articles  are  not  fpecifyed,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  altho*  you  do  not  make  Ufe  of  it  in  the 
Whole  of  vour  Sermon,  yet  ypu  may,  and 
ought  in  the  feveral  Parts  thereof.  For,  as 
every  Head  hath  its  Method,  fo  is  it  refolvable 
into  feveral  Heads,  which  altho'  you  treat  of  in 
their  exadt  Order,  yet  you  are  not  to  enume- 
rate. 

Thus  may  your  Difcourfe  be  faid  to  refem- 
ble  an  Animal  Body,  in  which  the  great 
Parts  are  at  firft  Sight  diftinguifhed ;  but  the 
many  lefler  VefTels  which  fupport  and  compofe 
the  greater,  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves, 
altho'  equally  diftinft  and  eflential  to  the  Whole, 
are  concealed  from  View,  and  appear  ojily  by 
Difleftion, 


C  c  tECTURE 
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J      J     '  f  -r 

LECTUkE  the  Twenty-firft- 

On  the  fame  Subjefi* 

THE  Proof  or  Reafoning  Part,  which  is 
the  next  in  Order,  you  are  to  regard  as 
the  moil  important  of  all,  and  accordingly 
take  Care  to  be  moft  'cxadi  herein.  I  fhall  not 
repeat  the  Obfervations  [a]  formerly  made  oh 
this  Head,  all  which  are  applicable  here ;  but 
fome  not  at  all,  or  then  {lightly  mentioned,  as 
being  peculiar  to  this  Place,  I  (hall  now  go  on 
to  lay  before  you. 

In  this  Part  you  never  can  be  too  clear ;  the 
only  Caution  is,  in  feeking  Perfpicuity  not  to 
become  prolix.  For  Shortnefs  is  here  of  efpe- 
cial  Ufe :  It  keeps  up  Attention  by  the  quick 
Succeflion  of  I^eas ;  it  renders  Argument  more 
«afy  to  the  Memory  •,  and  alfo  giveth  Strength  to 
it.  For  in  lengthening  the  Chain  you  weaken 
it.  Mathematicians,  the  great  Mafters  of  Rea- 
fon  are  fenfible  of  this  Truth  j  the  moft  fkillful 
among  them  ftiidy,  as  much  as  they  conveni- 
ently may,  to  abridge  Demonftrations :  And 
herein  it  is,  that  the  analytick  Method,  in  ma- 
ny Refpe&s  inferior,  hath  a  confiderable  Ad- 
vantage 

[a]  Lettare  3  and  9. 
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vantage  over  the  Geometrical,  being  more 
concife. 

A  Fault  before  touched4  upon,  and  among 
Preachers  even  of  Note  too  common,  is  a  Re- 
dundancy In  this  Article :  The  ufing  of  a  Mul- 
titude of  Arguments.  Zeal  for  Truth  is  apt  to 
miflead  a  Speaker  into  thinking,  that  no  Proofs 
fhould  be  omitted;  that  he  hath  never  faid 
enough  while  any  Thing  remains  unfaid.  As 
an  Inftance  of  this  Excefs,  I  believe  one  may 
cite  the  Works  of  Do&or  Barrow ;  who  having 
a  ftrong  Faculty  of  Reafon,  together  with  a  vaft 
Compafs  of  Learning,  and  a  lively  Imagination, 
abounds  with  excellent  Arguments  on  every 
Subjeft :  He  exhaufts  whatever  he  treateth  of ; 
you  can  add  nothing:  But  fuch  Plenty  often 
caufeth  Confufion.  If  fomewhat  were  retrench- 
ed the  reft  would  have  more  Vigour:  You 
would  fee  more  diftindtly,  and  comprehend 
itiore  fully :  For  the  Mind,  like  a  Veffel  once 
full,  if  you  pour  in  more,  runs  over  and  lofeth  : 
Or  as  the  Poet  well  exprefleth  it, 

Otnne  fupervacuum  pleno  depeSiore  mandt. 

Besides,  in  thus  bringing  together  nume* 
rous  Arguments,  it  is  probable,  that  you  will 
employ  fome  that  are  weak,  dubious,  perhaps 
falfe ;  and  Lord  Bacon  [6]  juftly  obferves,  that 
one  idle  Reafon  weakeneth  all  the  good  whidh 
went  before.    , 

You  fhould  choofe  few,  clear,  and  ftrong, 
and  juft ;  fet  thefe  in  the  faireft  Light  from  Or- 
der and  ExprefEon ;  drive  them  to  a  Point : 
Cca  Thus 

0]  Eflays. 
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Thus  {hall  their  Force  make  ample  Compenfk- 
tion  for  the  Want  of  Numbers.  A  itcillful 
General  preferreth  few,  well-difciplined  Troops 
to  a  raw  unpradtifed  Multitude,  wnofe  Number 
makes  them  unwieldy  and  una&ive,  a  Crowd 
rather  than  an  Army. 

A  Preacher  after  declaring  that  he  hath  do- 
tnonftrated  a  Point,  yet  goes  on  to  new  Proofs ; 
But  why  ?  At  any  Rate,  I  fhall  not  liften ;  for 
if  he  hath  performed  what  he  fays,  what  Need 
of  more  ?  What  can  be  added  to  Demonstration  ? 
If  he  hath  not ;  how  fhall  I  believe  him  now  ? 
Or,  already  deceived,  cxpedt  better  ? 

A  fecond  Fault,  not  lefs  common  nor  lefs 
hurtful  is  this.  Perfons  who  write  in  thefe 
Days  complain,  that  they  have  come  into  the 
World  too  late ;  that  there  remain  to  them  Glean- 
ings only,  to  gather  up,  in  the  Harveft  of  Let- 
ters :  They  have  been  prevented  in  all  Subje&s; 
and  if  they  would  not,  as  too  often  is  the  Cafe, 
teize  with  endlefs  Repetition,  they  find  them- 
felves  compelled  to  leave  the  beaten  Road. 
Hence  their  Ambition  is,  on  all  Occafions,  to 
fay,  not  that  which  is  juft,  but  new  5  which  in 
Morals  muft  needs  be  oftentimes  falfe. 

To  this  Caufe  we  may  attribute  the  extraor- 
dinary Do&rines,  of  which  modem  Times  have 
\ccn  wonderfully  and  unhappily  fruitful. 

Such  is  the  fancyed  Conspiracy  between 
Divines  and  Atheifts,  with  which  the  Imagina- 
tion of  a  late  Writer  feems  to  have  been  as  much 
haunted,  as  was  that  of  Don  Sfaixot  by  his  Ne- 
cromancers.   Hence  the  chimerical  Suppofiti- 

on, 
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on,  that  becaufe  Reafon  in  its  higheft  Degree 
of  Perfection  may  difcoy?r  a  .Man's  whole  Duty, 
therefore  in  all  Cafes,  ^nd  under  all  Difadvanta-* 
ges,  it  may.  And  the  contrary  Extreme  to 
this  i  that  all  moral  Knowlege,  undifcpverablq 
otherwife,  flews  immediately  from  Revelation, 
Jience  the  Aflertion,  that  the  proper  Tp4  of 
Truth  is  by  Ridicule.  And  the  Attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  Writings  of  Mofes  are  divinely 
mfpired,  from  this  fingle  Cpnfideration,  that  hq 
hath  npt  made  mention  of  9  future  State. 

Some  of  thef?  arc  advanced  with  an  ill  De«t 
lign ;  others  by  pipus  Men,  and  intended  well ; 
I  tak§  Notice  of  both  Sprt§,  that  we,  may  be  th$ 
.  more  on  our  Guard  j  for  all  Errors,  thofq 
flowing  from  the  beft  Caufes,  may  be  danger- 
ous :  And  it  is  by  thefe  Means,  this  Stuay  of 
Novelty,  tjiat  moft  of  the  Well-meaning  a^ 
leaft  are  betrayed  into,  th^m* 

Biit  if,  in  all  Cafes^  they, are  hurtful,  they 
^re  alfp  moft  at^furd  in  Sermons ;  which  are  de- 
signed for  Practice,  not  Speculation ;  to  make 
Men  good  Liver?,  not  acute  Difputants.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  more  than  once  from* 
the  Pulpit  the  mpfl  fubtfe  Conjectures  con- 
cerning the  Nature  of  tfie  Soulx  \\§  SubfiftencQ 
and  Adlions  in  a  feparate  StatQ  explained,  as 
the  Preacher  galled  it,  to  a  drowzy,  Qr  afto- 
nifhed,  afluredly  fatigued  Audi$n<?e,  \  know, 
not  whether  more  unintelligibly,  qx  prefum- 
ptuoufly.  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  the  fame 
Manner  Attempts  to  reconcile  the  Fore-know- 
l?ge  of  God  with  the  Liberty  of  Mfciu    The 

moft. 

• 
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moft  facred  Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
the  Motives  and  Counfels  of  the  Almighty,  I 
have  known  likewife  examined  into  with  the 
fame  Temerity.  Sometimes  a  plain  reafonable 
Audience  is  entertained  with  new  Difcoveries 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  deduced  from  a  profound 
Skill  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue :  Or,  again,  is  edi- 
fyed  with  Attempts  to  receive  the  long  dormant 
Notion  of  a  Millennium. 

I  speak  not  at  prefent  concerning  the  Truth 
of  thefe  Matters,  nor  concerning  the  Propriety 
or  Expediency  of  difcufling  fuch  in  general : 
But  certainly  they  ought  not  to  be  difcufled  on 
thefe  Occafions ;  this  is  not  their  Place.  On 
the  contrary,  retain  you  always  in  View  the 
only  End  of  preaching,  the  reforming  the  Lives 
of  Men,  the  making  them  wife  unto  Salvation  : 
You  then  cannot  go  wrong.  Ufeful  Points  ex- 
plained, recommended  with  Strength  of  Reafon 
and  Sincerity,  make  up  the  Whole ;  do  this, 
and  you  need  not  apprehend  that  you  (hall  not 
be  liftened  to ;  good  Arguments  well  handled 
are  always  fufficiently  new. 

Ingenious  Men  are  liable  to  a  third  Error. 
From  a  Manner  of  reading  and  thinking  deeply, 
they  fix  in  themfelves  fo  ftrong  an  Habit,  that 
on  all,  on  the  fimpleft  Occafions,  they  are  apt 
to  run  into  this  their  accuftomed  Way.  Are 
they  to  recommend  a  Branch  of  moral  Duty,  as 
Juftice  or  Temperance  ?  They  raife  upon  it 
Speculations  which  a  plain  Man  cannot  righdy 
underftand :  They  are  for  ever  running  back  to 
the  Foundation,  drawing  Proofs  from  the  eter- 
nal 
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nal  Difference  of  Things,  from  the  Love  of 
Truth,  univerfal  Benevolence,  or  a  fuppofed 
fiioral  Tafte :  Which  Principals,  whether  wrong 
or  rightly  fixed  upon,  is  not  now  theQueftion$ 
but  undoubtedly,  here  they  are  altogether  mif- 
placed$*and  a  Phyfipan  called  upon  for  Ad- 
vice might  as  properly  undertake  to  preferve 
or  recover  Health,  by  entertaining  his  Patient 
with  a  learned  Diflertation  of  Ajiatomy,  the 
animal  Qeconomy,  or  Nature  and  Operation  of 
Medicines. 

Few,  if  any,  there  are,  who  ferioufly  doubt, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  temperate  and  juft : 
But  wherein  confifts  thefe  Duties ;  what  Adyan-r 
tages  they  lead  to  $  how  we  may  be  induced  to 
pra&ife  them  $  what  Motives  tnere  are  to  en- 
courage, what  Precepts  to  direct,  what  Temp- 
tations to  avoid  :-^-Thefe  are  Articles  intelligible 
.  and  ufeful,  not  involved  with  Subtiltjes?  and 
^ffe&ing  all  Mankind 

The  Writings  of  a  very  learned  [c]  Prelate 
feem  liable  to  this  Objection,  In  Difcourfes, 
wherein  he  profefledly  deduceth  the  Obligation 
to  Virtue  from  confidering  the  Frame  of  hu» 
man  Nature,  compofed  with  ftrong  ancj  matter* 
lyReafoning,  yet  as  Sermons,  in  my  Apprehend 
non,  not  unexceptionable,  allow  to  him,  if  you 
pleafe,  this  Manner  j  at  leaft,  he  hath  excelled 
in  them  fo  much,  that  even  in  blaming  we  can-, 
not  but  admire.  What  I  would  remark  is,  that  on 
other  Subie&s,  w^efe  this  Nicety  of  Difquifition 

[c]  Dr.  ButUrf  Bidiap-of  D^ltam*  ~ 
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is  not  neceflary,  he,  notwithftanding,  ufed  the 
fame. 

Doth  he  treat  of  Compaffion  ?  Its  Nature, 
Origin,  the  Texture,  as  it  were,  of  the  Soul 
is  here  analyzed  with  refined  Sagacity.  If  he  is 
to  warn  you  againft  Self-deceit,  he  leads  you 
into1  the  inmoft  Receffes  of  the  Heart;  with 
much  good  Senfe  j  but  who  can  follow  ?  So  it 
is  in  treating  of  Refentment ;  even  in  explain- 
ing the  moft  obvious  of  all  practical  Duties,  the 
Love  of  our  Neighbour.  It  is  indeed  a  reigning 
Character.  And  however  valuable  are  the 
Works  of  this  good  and  learned  Man,  for  this  I 
do  with  Pleafure  acknowlege,  yet  confidered 
as  delivered  from  the  Pulpit,  they  are  herein 
faulty.  And  I  mention  this  Defe<3,  the  rather, 
as  I  have  obferved  Men  of  Senfe  to  have  been 
led  often  aftray  by  an  Imitation  of  him ;  and  in 
Truth  fueh  only  can  imitate  him. 

Hence  the  Faults  of  eminent  Writers,  how- 
ever unwilling  we  are  to  cenfure  fuch,  ought 
chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  Le&ures  of  this  Kind, 
not  only  as  the  Merit  of  the  cenfured  makes  the 
Example  more  ftriking,  but  becaufe  their  Faults 
are  more  likely  to  infedt  others,  the  Genius, 
which  excufeth  their  Errors,  rendering  them 
more  dangerous :  And,  this  I  hope,  will  plead 
my  Apology,  if  I  fometimes  blame  where  I 
moft  honour.  ' 

The  Sum  is$  We  fhould,  in  preaching  on 
moral  as  well  as  religious  Points,  avoid  what- 
everThings  are  nice,  difficult,  fubtile :  They  puz- 
zle without  inftru&ing,  they  confound  without 

con- 
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convincing  5  and  with  regard  to  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind;  in  this  Cafe  moft  to  be  regarded, 
are  altogether  ufelefs. 

This  leads  to  a  farther  Obfervation : — You 
fhould,  as  much  as  poflible,  adapt  yourfelf  to  the 
Capacities  of  your  Audience.  It  may  be  a 
learned  one,  a  mixed,  or  an  illiterate. 

Before  one  of  the  firft  Kind,  you  are  more 
at  Liberty  in  the  Point  mentioned ;  but  the  Cafe 
occurs  fo  rarely,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  While 
to  make  an  Exception  for  it. 

Before  the  fecond,  you  may  be  allowed  to 
argue  with  Clofenefs ;  to  a  certain  Degree  of 
Length  -y  perhaps  not  altogether  without  Subtil- 
ty ;  becaufe  you  may  fuppofe  that  very  many 
of  your  Hearers  (hall  comprehend  you  fo  far  $ 
and  I  will  not  fay,  but  that  in  a  mixed  Audi- 
ence it  may  be  reafonablc  to  indulge  fomewhat 
to  the  pleafing  of  one  Part,  where  due  Care  is 
taken  of  inftru&ing  the  other. 

But  in  the  laft  Cafe,  which  is  vaftly  the  moft 
frequent,  every  Thing  of  this  Sort,  all  nice, 
curious,  and  complicated  Reafonings,  fhould  be 
laid  afide  5  Arguments  fhould  be  uied,  that  are 
plain,  confifting  of  few  Steps,  drawn  from  Au- 
thority* common  Senfe,  and  Experience. 

And  of  the  three  this  laft,  altho'  leaft  prized, 
is,  I  believe,  the  hardeft  to  execute  very  well. 
To  be  perfectly  clear,  yet  never  tedious,  unadorn- 
ed, yet  never  infipid,  clofe  in  Reafoning,  yet  ne- 
ver obfcure,  is  no  fmall  Tafk  :  The  true  Value 
of  which  Simplicity  is  little  underftobd  or  at- 
tended to  by  tne  Generality,  who  think  that 

any 
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any  Thing,  however  careleflly  written,  may  be 
fufficipnt  for  an  unlearned  Crowd  5  an  Imagi- 
nation as  groundlefs,  as  it  is  prefumptuous. 
ppr  there  is  a  Fund  of  natural  Reafon  in  the 
Breafts  of  the  Illiterate,  which  enables  them,  fo 
far  as  their  Knowlege  extends,  to  judge  rightly. 
Apd  it  may  be  obferved  in  Favour  of  fuch^  that 
a  fine  Difcourfe  which  fhall  pleafe  a  learned 
Hearer,  and  pleafeth  ufually  th$  more,  becaufe . 
it  is  addrefled  to^him  exclufively,  is  indeed  loft 
$is  to  thefe  j  yet  a  plain  one  fuited  to  thefe  is, 
and  defervesto  be,  approved  by  the  moft  learn- 
ed Hearer :  Good  Senfe  is  for  all  Ranks  and 
Underftandings. 

But  here  is  a  Difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
Way;  "  How  can  one  be  fuppofed  to  vary 
€t  tne  Form  and  Tenor  of  his  Difcourfes  ac- 
u  cording  to  the  Diverfities  of  his  Audience  ?  ' 
"  This  is  not  poffible." 

For  which  Reafon  the  following  feems  to  be 
good  Advice.  Form  them  originally  in  fuch 
Manner,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  adapted  by 
fmall  Changes  to  every  Kind  of  Audience : 
The  Way  to  accomplish  which  i$f  by  bringing 
them  as  near  as  qifry  be  to  the  amiable  Simpli- 
city before-mentioned,  Which  is  fuited  to  the 
Liking  of  all  Ranks. 

This  I  acknowlege  is  by  no  Means  eafy: 
Some  happy  Difpofitions  indeed  there  are,  who 
fall  into  it  naturally,  but  ufually  it  is  the  Fruit 
of  ferious  Reflexion  and  long  Experience :  It 
cofts  a  Man  of  quick  Parts  and  extenfive  Know- 
lege much  Pain  and  Self-denial  to  reje<3:  every 

Thing 
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Thing  furious,  and  fine,  anpi  acute,  which  his 
Faculties  and  Erudition  offer  to  him,  and  con*r 
fine  himfelf  within  the  Limits  of  common 
Senfe.  But  sfter  all,  the  principal  Difficulty 
herein  is  not  from  Nature,  but  our  own  Fault, 
from  wrong  Paflions,  Ambition,  Intereft,  or 
Love  of  Praife.  "  Preach  not  for  Preferment 
f  c  or  Fame,  but  for  God  and  Virtue :  If  your 
€t  Genius  admits  it,  you  will  then  be  concife, 

.  "  nervous,   and  plain." 

THisQuality  it  is,  which,  in  my  Opinon,  dif- 
tinguifheth  Tillotjbn  as  a  Preacher.  Barrow  is 
more  copious ;  Clarke  more  learned ;  Atterbury 
more  neat ;   Sherlock  more  new,   more  concife, 

^more  ingenious  :  But  it  feems,  that  none  have 
preferved  together  with  fuch  a  Thread  of  juft 
clear  Reafoning,  properly  enlivened,  fo  much 
pure  unaffedted  Simplicity.  His  Language  is 
that  of  Sincerity  and  good  Underftanding,  fo 
flowing  and  eafy,  that  it  is  not  pntil  after  examin- 
ing and  refle&ing,  that  you  djfeover  it  to  be  the 
Produ&ion  of  fine  Genius  :  Which  is  perhaps 
the  Caufe,  that  his  Works  are  now  lefs  read  by 
the  Laity,  and,  as  I  think,  lefs  imitated  by  the 
Clergy,  than  they  formerly  were. 

Besides  thefe  Proofs,  drawn  from  Reafon, 
which  we  have  hitherto  treated  of,  others  there 
.  are,  taken  from  holy  Scripture,  which,  carrying 
with  them  the  Weight  of  Pivine  Authority, 
are  of  the  greateft  Efficacy ;  upon  which  alfb 
there  are  fome  Remarks  fit  to  be  attended  to. 

Instead 
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Instead  of  crowding  in  a  great  I^umber, 
oftentimes  the  Cafe,  you  (hould  chooic  fuch 
Pafiages  as  are  exprefs  to  your  Point. 

Choose  fuch,  as  in  the  original  Intention  of 
the  facred  Writer  were  meant  in  the  Senfe 
wherein  you  apply  them  :  For  you  may  have 
obferved,  that  Words  are  often  dtcd  as  Authori- 
ty, which  yet  compared  whhtheContesrt  have 
originally  a  very  different  Meaning. 

Neither  ought  vqu  to  prove  any  Aflertion 
by  difficult  and  .doubtful  Paflkges,  when  you 
may  do  it  by  fuch  as  are  plain  :  Yet^his  is  no 
uncommon  Practice  5  and  befides  other  Incon- 
conveniences  to  which  it  is  fubjefit,  hath  alfo 
the  Appearance  of  Oftentation. 

It  feems,  that  Dodtor  Clarke*  although  un-* 
doubtedly  not  from  this  laft  mentioned  Motive, 
hath  exceeded  herein.  He  goes  out  of  his 
Way  fometimes  for  a  Page  or  two  together,  in. 
explaining  difficult  Parts  of  holy  Scripture,  al- 
tho'  not  neceffary  (o  the  Proof  of  his  bo£trineA 
and  fometimes  fcarccly,  if  at  all,  connected  with 
his  Text,  \  • 

cl  But  his  Reader  is  thereby  ufefully  hir 
"  ftrufted/'  I  do  not  deny  it :  And^  if  I  were 
to  confult  my  own  Liking,  I  \yill  add,  if  you 
pleafe  Advantage,  I  would  not  have  them  few- 
er ;  but  we  fpeak  now  of  Propriety,  of  what  is 
in  itfelf  fit,  not  what  is  recommended  by  extra- 
ordinary Talents ;  and  that  appears  not  to  b^ 
the  Place  for  fuch  InJlruSHon.  The  Do&or  a6ts 
here  the  Part  of  a  very  good  Annotator,  but 
net  that  of  a  Preacher.  Why  not  write  a  Com- 
ment 
• 
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ment  fcif  this  Purpofe?N  Why  Sermons  ?  It  is 
true,  his^enius  as  well  as  Reading  led  him 
this  Way,  ^s  he  was  very  learned,  fagacious, 
and  happy  in  (uch  Interpretation  5  but  here  he 
fliould  have  refifted  and  confined  his  Genius, 
The  Remark j  at  leaft,  may  be  fo  far  ufeful,  in 
warning  thofe  not. to  follow  his  Manner,  who 
want  his  Genius. 

It  is  not  unufual,  befide  Quotations,  to  in- 
terweave with  your  own  E^prefllons  of  holy 
Scripture,  which  gives  to  Stile  an  Air  of  Gravity 
and  Dignity :  Wherein  howevei*n  Mean  fliould 
be  preferved.  You  fliould  not  appear  to  feek 
after  fuch  :  Nor  make  the  Mixture  too  fre- 
queht :  Nor  alter  often  the  Contexture  of  the 
Scripture  by  breaking  it  and  intermingling  indis- 
criminately your  own,  which  is  not  enough 
refpe&ful :  Neither  ufe  it  on  flight  Occafions. 
Leaft  of  all,  fliould  you  introduce  thefe  Paf- 
fages  in  Order  to  give  them  £  new  Application 
or  Turn,  containing  Livelinjefs  and  Wit. 

Heathen  Antiquity  likgwife  furnifhes both 
Examples  and  Arguments  of  much  Strength 
and  Weight  in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue :  But  thefe 
fliould  be  at  all  Times  ufed  fparingly ;  before  a 
*>pular  Audience  fcarcely  ever:  Becaufe,  th«y 
have  an  Air  of  Erudition*  there  mifplaced  :  Be- 
caufe, on  fuch  Occafions  our  Thoughts  arp 
turned  to  a  much  higher  Hiftory  and  Authori- 
ty :  And  becaufe,  they  are  not  neceflary ;  Rea- 
fon  and  Scripture  want  not  fuch  Aid. 

To  conclude  this  Head.  It  is  fit  for  the 
moft  Part,  in  a  Courfe  of  long  Reafpning,  and 

confift- 
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confining  of  many  Branches,  at  th£  End  of 
*ach  Head,  or  rather  when  the  Whole  is  end- 
ed, to  give  a  Summary  or  fhort  B&capitulation 
of  all ;  which,  (hewing  at  once  the  Subftance 
of  the  whole  Series  of  Argument,  will  both 
prefent  a  more  diftinft  View  of  it,  and  will  im- 
prefs  it  more  deeply  on  the  Memory :  And 
fuch  Recapitulation  may  not  improperly  be 
ti(ed,to  clofe  the  Difcourfe." 

But  the  more  cuftomary,  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  a  much  better  Way  of  concluding,  is 
tnat  we  have  before  laid  down :  with  an  Ap- 
plication to  your  Hearers  by  Way  of  Infer- 
ences ;  for  this  isr  the  laft  Article  comprized 
under  Method,  which  I  undertook  to  fpeak 
upon. 

In  the  Choice  of  thefe,  as  in  them  chiefly 
confifts  the  Utility  and  main  End  of  the  whole 
Difcourfe,  great  Qtre  fhould  be  employed.  The 
chief  Cautions  which  occur  to  my  Thoughts 
are  the  following, 

Tirjt.  Con  fin*  not  yourfelf  to  >ery  ge- 
neral Inferences.  There  is  not  any  Text, 
from  which  you  may  not  draw  Inferences  rela- 
tive to  our  general  Duty,  or  to  almoft  any 
Branch  of  it,  that  you  pleafe  5  but  this  is  u.*- 
(killful  and  unpleafing. 

Ch use  out  fuch  only,  or  principally*  as  are 
peculiar  to  your  Text,  and  fpring  from  it  in  #ie 
Light  wherein  you  have  confidered  it :  Tlley 
fhould  follow  and  not  be  dragged  after  ;  fhould 
be  fuch,  as  every  Man,  when  he  hath  heard 
them,  imagines  that  he  would  himfelf  have 

thought 
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thought  of.  Thus  you  {hall  preferre  Unity, 
And  make  your  whole  Work  intire  and  of  one 
Piece  ;  which  Union,  befide  its  agreeable  Im- 
preffion  on  the  Mind,  will  give  Strength  to 
every  Part. 

Farther,  Take  Cafe,  that  the  fame  Infer- 
ence do  not  appear  in  different  Places  ;  thdt 
the  Beginning,  or  what  was  ufed  in  the  rea- 
foning  Part,  or  had  occurred  as  an  incidental 
Obfervation,  be  not  here  brought  again  into 
View  5  which  offends  by  the  "VVant  of  Method, 
and  by  Repetition  :  Or  if  fome times  that  be  al- 
lowable, you  muft  fet  it  in  a  new  Light,  or 
fliew  it  to  be  worth/  of  this  fecond  Examina- 
tion from  its  extraordinary  Moment. 

Inferences  fhould  be  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
may  grow  upon  the  Hearer  $  -that  each  may  be 
of  more  Weight  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
ihoft  flriking  be  placed  laft.  The  fame  I 
would  have  underftood  of  their  Extent  5  the 
inore  general  fhould  lead,  the  particular  fol- 
low, ending  with  that  which  is  clofeft,  and 
cotties  home  to  each  Man's  own  Breaft. 

Their  Order  likewife  fhduld  be  fuch,  that 
each  may  bring  in  naturally  the  following  $ 
which  will  render  them  more  clear  to  the  Un- 
derftanding,  and  eafier  to  the  Memory. 

Remark  efpecially,  that  although  Reafon 
hath  Place  in  every  Part,  yet  thefe  Inferences 
arc  moft  properly  the  Seat  of  Paffion.  You 
have  convinced  and  ttught ;  here  you  are  to  in- 
cline, to  perfwade. 

An 
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[a]  An  eminent  Perfon  feems  to  have  been 
defective  in  this  Part.  His  Inferences  right  in 
Matter,  juft  in  Senfe,  clear  in  Reafon,  are  ytt 
cold :  They  leave  the  Hearer's  Mind  indiffer- 
ent, unenlivened. 

Your  Inferences,  grounded  in  Truth  and 
good  Senfe,  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  highly 
moving  j  your  Thoughts  and  Words  fhould  be 
Darts,  as  it  were,  of  Flame,  to  pierce,  to  kindle, 
and  remain  fixed  in  the  Hearts  of  your  Hearfrs. 

This  laft  Confideration  leads  to  a  new  Arti- 
cle in  the  Coulpofition  of  a  Sermon,  very  wor- 
thy of  Cbnfideration  j  the  Addrefs  to  the  PaJ- 
Jions.  Concerning  which  Subjedt,  before  pretty 
largely  treated  of,  there  remain  fbme  Things 
untouched,  and  belonging  more  efpecially  to 
this  Kind  of  Writing*  which  I  fhall  mention 
with  all  convenient  Brevity. 

It  is  allowed,  that  a  Preacher  fhould  be  able 
to  move  the  Pafiions :  But  the  Attempt  is  delin- 
eate ;  if  he  mifcarry ;  it  is  gready  prejudicial.; 
he  then  becomes  difgufting,  hot  feldom  ridicu- 
lous. Cl  What  therefore  fhall  I  do?  Shall  I 
«•  give  up  as  defperate  the  only  Way  whereby 
c<  one  can  greatly  excel  ?  Or  fhall  I  run  fo 
rt  great  a  RHk  of  Contempt  ?,f 

In  Anfwer,  the  beft  Advice  I  can  think  of 
is  the  following :  Confider  well,  have  you  a 
Genius  turned  to  this  Pathetick?  If  not;  by 
no  Means  attempt  it;  for  you  never  can  fuc* 
ceedwell;  Precept,  Labour,  Study,  all  are 
vain. 

"  Bux 

[a]  Dr.  Clarke* 
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"But  how  fhall  I  know  my  o^rn  Genius  ? 
cc  Nothing  is  more  hard.  Men  misjudge  there- 
u  in  every  Day." 

It  is  true:  and  the  following  Rules  may,  I 
think,  be  of  Ufe. 

Recollect  if  yqu  can,  in  $ie  Ef&jrs  of 

your  younger  Years,  which  is  the  Courfe  you 

have  taken :  For  at  that  Time  Genius,  lefs  al- 

'  tered  by  imitation  or  Art,  difplayeth  its  innate 

Bent,  andlmpulfe. 

Observe  afterwards,  in  thinking  of  ahy 
Subject,  which  is  the  Path  into  which  your  firft 
Thoughts  hurry  you,  before  Reflection  checks 
this  Career  ?  This  fpontaneous  Wandering 
fhews  the  Direction  of  Nature. 

Again,  Which  are  the  Studies  you  are  moil 
inclined  to  ?  Do  you  lean  towards  Mathema* 
ticks,  or  Metaphyficks,  or  Works  of  Fancy  > 
and  in  the  mixed,  which  Part  draws  you  moft 
powerfully  ?  In  the  Writings  of  others,  what  is 
it  which  pleafeth  you  moft  at  firft  View  ?  This 
Inclination,  this  Preference  ipeaks  the  Voice  of 
Genius. 

Suppose  that  each  of  thefe  Marks  fail,  that 
all  taken  together  may;  I  believe  you  may  ftill 
judge  fecurely,  if  to  them  you  add  thefe  others. 

Reflect,  wherein  do  you  make  theeafieft 
and  quickeft  Progrefs  ?  Every  regular  Difcourfe 
confifteth  of  feveral  Kinds  5  it  would  be-abfurd 
to  make  one  wholely  up  of  Pathetick :  Now, 
which  of  thefe  feveral  Kinds  do  you  fall  into 
more  readily,  and  advance  in  moft  fwiftly  ? 

Dd  If 
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If  your  Genius  be  truly  pathetick,  you  will 
indeed  take  Care  of  the  plain  and  argumenta- 
tive Parts,  becaufe  they  are  neceflary  to  youf 
Defign,  and  to  the  Succefs  of  the  Whole ;  but 
you  will  not  find  in  them  the  fame  Facility,  Of 
Delight  as  in  the  others :  You  will  go  through 
them,  like  i.  Traveller  in  a  rugged  Road,  with 
Difcretion  tod  Caution  $  whereas  you  coijie  to 
the  other  as  fair  champain  Ground,  which  you 
fly  over  with  Pleafure  and  Rapidity. 

And  lafUy,  to  make  thi8  Chara&eriftic  com- 
pleat,  take  in  the  SuccefsvMbt 

EvfeRY  Perfon  may  be  fure  of  difcovering 
this  by  the  Help  of  a  reafonable  Attention,  with* 
out  Imputation  of  Lightnefs  or  curious  Anxi- 
ety ;  efpecially  in  the  Point  before  us.  Publick 
Mifcarriage  herein  affords  too  great  Triumph 
to  a  revengeful  or  fatirical  Perfon  to  be  long 
paft  over  in  Silence*  As  you  find  the  Event, 
regulate  your  Coilduft, . 

For,  if  in  all  Cafes,  as  we  before  obferved, 
Men  ought  to  be  cautious  of  attempting  the 
Pathetick,  furely  in  this  we  ought  to  be  more 
efpe.cially  fb ;  becaufe  file  more  important  the 
Subjeft,  the  more  fetious  the  Defign  and  Ar- 
gument, the  plainer  fhould  be  the  Manner,  the 
more  remote  from  all  Appearance  of  Skill,  or 
Suspicion  of  Sedudlion, 

•  So  much  for  the  general  Attempt  to  addrefs 
thePaffions:  Particular  Obfervations  are  thefe. 

*  Occasions  often  occur  in  every  Part  of  your 
Difcourfe,  in  the  Explanatory,  in  the  Argu- 
mentative, where  the  Pathetick  may  be  proper : 

But 
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But  in  thofe  Places  it  ought  to  be  meerly  a 
Stroke,  a  Flafh,  rapid  and  iiiftantly  difappeilr* 
ing.  Infift  upon,  lengthen  fuch  Paflages  5  you 
foon  offend,  or  fatigue, 

The  Situation  moftfit  for,  I  may  fay,  pecu- 
liar to  this  Kind,  is  the  Application,  Here  it 
is,  that  you  are  to  unfurl  all  the  Sails,  or,  to  raiie 
the  Metaphor,  that  you  are  to  pour  forth  the 
whole  Storm  of  yoiir  Eloquence ;  to  rtiove,  to 
exhort*  to  comfort,  to  terrify,  to  inflame,  to 
melt.  Your  Thoughts,  your  Language,  yotir 
Voice,  your  whole  Form  fhould  be  animated. 
You  cannot  be  too  foft,  too  infinuating,  too  ra- 
pid, too  various,  tod  fublime.  Among  Others, 
we  fee  two  Caufes,  why  this  (the  Application) 
&ould  be  the  peculiar  Seat  of  the  Pdthetick. 

One  is,  that,  before  Convi&idn,  every  Ave- 
nue, through  which  Paflidh  might  reach  the 
Mind,  is  fliut  up,  or  guarded,  and  nothing  from 
that  Quarter  admitted  without  careful  Exami- 
nation. Convince  your  Hearer :— Sufpicion 
ceafeth ;  you  obtain  Credit  with  him ;  he  confi- 
dereth  you  as  a  fair  and  fafe  Guide  j  thus  open* 
eth  out  his  Paffions  to  your  Call ;  nay,  conipirefh 
with  you,  and  induftrioufly  affifteth  you  in 
your  Defign  of  moving  them.  And  betaufe  the 
Exertion  of  Paffion  is  in  the  Aft  itfelf  from  our 
original  Confutation  pleafing,  he  aflifteth  here- 
in the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  now  fecure,  that 
he  may  exert  it  fately*  Before,  you  wrought 
againft  the  Stream  with  much  Labour  and  little 
Progrefs;  here  the  Current  fets  With  you,  and 
1  you  glide  down  eafily  and  fwiftly. 

D  d  2  Another 
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Another  Caufc  is,  that  Impreflions  made 
on  the  Paflions  arc  the  ftrongeft,  and  moil  fen- 
fibly  felt  by  all  Men  •,  whence  it  is  prudent,  as  in 
this  Cafe,  to  leave  them  laft  in  tne  Mind.  A 
Man  convinced  by  Argument  believeth,  acqui- 
efceth  ;  and  often  thinketh  no  more  of  the  Mat- 
ter: Intereft  his  Paflions  warmly,  the  Images 
remain,  will  be,  for  a  long  Time  at  leaft,  eafily 
revived,  and  for  ever  returning,  [d]  Did  not 
our  Hearts  burn  within  Us  while  he  talked  with 
usy  is  the  Chara&er  given  of  his  Eloquence, 
who  Jpaie  as  never  Manjpake. 

It  is  true,  wife  States  [e]  prohibited  by  ex- 
prefs  Laws  Pleaders  to  diredt  their  Difcourfe  to 
the  Paflions  of  the  Judges :  But  the  Cafe  of 
Preachers  is  very  different,  A  Judge  cannot 
intereft  himfclf  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Parties  with- 
out Injuftice ;  to  engage  his  Paflions  is  there- 
fore to  feduce  him:  But  in  the  Duty  of  a 
Chriftian,  religious  and  moral,  his  moil  precious 
Interefts  are  dire&ly  concerned;  fo  that  to 
judge  of  them  rightly  his  Paflions  muft  be, 
ought  to  be  ftrongly  engaged. 

The  beft  Advice  on  this  Head,  which  we 
would  do  well  conftantly  to  follow,  is  this. — 
Raife  your  Imagination  by  a  lively  Portraiture 
of  all  the  Circumftances,  thofe  in  which  you 
write,  and  thofe  in  which  you  fhall  pronounce 
"what  is  written :  The  Dignity  of  the  Subjedt, 
Excellence  of  the  Defign,  Zeal  becoming  of 
your  OfHce,  Good  that  may  be  wrought,  the 

Place, 

.    [d]  St.  L*h%  Chap.  24.  ver.  33. 
[/J  Egypt  and  Athens. 
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Place,  the  Occafion,  the  Audience,  the  Still— 
nefs,  the  Attention,  fuppofe  all  prefent  at  the 
Inftant :— This  will  awaken  every  Spark  of  Ge- 
nius within  you ;  your  Thoughts  will  be  warm- 
ed, they  will  flow  in  Expreffions,  ftrong,  live- 
ly, glowing'  -,  you  will  have  Fire,  Force,  Dig- 
nity. 

A  Preacher  (hould  farther  note  on  this  Oc- 
cafion, that  the  Effedts  of  the  Pathetick  vary 
together  with  the  Audience,  and  fhould  take 
his  Meafures  accordingly. 

The  Paffions  are  more  eafily  excited  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old ;  in  Women,  as  being  of 
a  Frame  more  delicate,  than  in  Men ;  in  the 
Poor  and  Diftrcft  than  in  the  Rich  and  Fortu- 
nate, for  Profperity  hardeneth  the  Heart :  In 
the  Illiterate  than  in  the  Learned,  bec^ufe  more 
prone  to  admire  j  and*  for  the  fame  Reafon,  in 
thofe  who  have  lived  privately  than  in  Men  of 
large  Experience  and  much  converfant  with 
Affairs. 

Fart  h  er.  Fear  is  the  moft  powerful  of  our 
Paffions.  Its  Impreffions  are  the  moft  fudden, 
fink  the  deepeftj  remain  the  longeft.  This 
mighty  Engine  therefore  you  fhall  not  fail  to 
employ  in  the  Caufe  of  Religion  5  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vifionary  Notions  of  Perfe&ion  an^Dif* 
intereft,  with  which  fome  have  endeavoured  to 
flatter  Mankind,  in  Contradiction  to.  univerfal 
common  Experience.  You  (hould  feek,  not 
only  to  win  Men  to  Virtue  by  Reprefentations  of 
its  amiable  Nature,  but  deter  them  from  Vice, 
by  juft  Pictures  of  its  Deformity  5  and  efpecial- 
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ly  of  its  dreadful  Confequences ;  and  difplay  be- 
fore the  Eyes  of  the  Sinner,  in  as  ftrong  Colours 
the  unfpeakable  Terrors,  as  the  tender  Mercies 
of  the  Almighty  Judge :  Which  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  in  mis  poliftied  Age,  I  think, 
there  are  not  wanting,  Inftances  of  that  falfe 
and  dangerous  Delicacy,  well  defcribed  by  the 
Pdet, 

To  reft  th?  Cufhion  and  foft  Dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  Ears  polite. 

POPR. 

Inferences  we  have  faid  form  the  beft  Kin4 . 
of  Conclufion :  But  here  one  Thing  fhould  be 
adverted  to,  "  The  Time  of  concluding." 
Have  you  not  obferved  manv,  in  the  Midft  of 
an  Argument  or  warm  Exportation,  furprize 
their  Audience  at  once  with  a  fudden  unex- 
pected Ending?— But  every  Thing  abrupt  is 
imgraceful. 

Others  there  are,  who  fall  into  an  oppofite 
an4  worfc  Extream  j  who  know  not  how  to 
have  done  j  who  feem  never  to  think  that  they 
have  faid  enough ;  But  when  the  Length  of 
the  Time,  when  their  own  Matter  and  Manner 
promife  the  End  to  be  at  Hand,  when  their 
Hearers  expeft  it,  add  yet  more,  go  round  and 
round,  and  continue  hovering  about  a  Point, 
teizing  by  this  Difappointment  and  fatiguing 
the  Congregation,  This  ill  Habit,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  Zeal  or  wrpng  Judgment,  omit 
no  Pains  to  avoid,  or  correct. 

Learn  to  diftinguifh  theprecife  Time  of 
concluding ;  that  is,  "  When  you  have  execu- 
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"  ted  the  Scheme  at  firft  laid  down  ;  when  you 
"  have  nothing  new  to  fay  -,  nothing  of  more 
".  Weight  and  Force  than  what  hath  been  faid  j 
"  when  you  have  brought  your  Argument  to  a 
"  Point  j  while  the  Impreflion  is  ftrong  and 
"  ftill  warm  in  the  Hearer's  Mind." 

For  this  Reafon  it  feems  not  an  advifeable 
Cuftom  to  make  feveral  Sermons  on  the  fame 
Text.  In  which  Way,  each  one  lofeth  of  its 
Beauty  and  Ufefulnefe.  Of  its*  Beauty,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  Point  from  whence  you  can 
have  at  once  a  View  of  the  Whole,  and  fo 
judge  of  the  Proportions.  Of  its  Ufefulnefs, 
becaufe  the  former  Parts  leave  the  InftrudHon 
imperfeft;  the  others  bring  it  late,  to  a  faint 
and  now  confufed  Memory. 

Abundance  of  Matter  is  alledgcd  as  a  Rea- 
fon :  A  good  one,  where  real  $  but  you  may  for 
the  moft  Part  either  take  a  narrower  Compafs  5 
or  abridge  Words,  and  by  condenfing  ftrength- 
en  Senfe.  I  dare  not  however  condemn  a  Cus- 
tom juftified  by  great  Authorities :  And  (hall  on- 
ly remark  5  c<  That  it  is  much  fitter  for  a  Reader 
"  than  Hearer.  That  it  (hould  be  ufed  feldom : 
"  And  not  extended  beyond  two  Difcourfes." 
-  Under  the  Heads  of  Proofs  and  Inferences, 
we  have  remarked  what  feems  moft  material  in 
the  Preacher's  Addrefs  to  Reafon  and  Paffion  : 
It  is  farther  ufeful,  fometimes  neceflarjr,  to  re- 
lieve and  mitigate  the  Severity  of  Reafon  and 
Vehemence  of  Paffion  by  Strokes  of  Imagina- 
tion :  But,  in  Works  of  this  very  grave  Caft, 
thefe  fhould  be  ufed  fparuigly  and  with  Difcre- 

tion. 
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tion.  Such  Licences  are,  and  may  be  indulged 
to  young  Perfbns,  in  whom  ibme  Degree  of 
kuxuriancy  is  to  be  wifhed  for;  that  old  Age 
may  have  fomewhat  to  lop  and  prune  away, 
without  Injury  to  the  Stock :  But  tnefe  ill  agree 
with  riper  Years,  and  more  ferious  Character. 
A  good  Rule  feems  to  be  this,  borrowed  from  a 
Work  ferious  in  its  Kind. 

In  Tragedy,  fay  the  Criticks,  every  Incident, 
every  Speech,  one  may  almoft  add,  every  Line 
(hould  have  a  Refpett  to  the  main  Defign, 
{hould  contribute  to  the  Cataftrophe.  It  is  an 
Imperfe&ion  ever  to  let  the  Plot  ftand  (till,  to 
leave  the  Stage  empty,  much  more  to  go  out 
of  the  Way,  In  like  Manner,  having  fixed 
exaftly  the  Plan  and  Series  of  your  Difcourfe, 
examine  every  Period ;  Doth  it  go  on  in  the 
fame  Line  ?  Doth  it  lead  your  Hearer  nearer  to 
the  Gonclufion?  Do  your  Images  throw;  iri 
Light  to  dired:,  illuftrate,  prove  ?  Or  do  they 
meerly  entertain?  If  this  latter  be  the  Cafe, 
rejedt,  cut  them  off  as  fupcrfluous.  Admit  nor- 
thing idle,  howfoever  pleafing  and  pretty  it  may 
appear.  Obferving  this  Rule  (teadily,  you 
(hall  not  much  tranfgrefs  in  the  Ufe  of  Imagi- 
nation;  your  Ornaments  wUl  be  chaft  and 
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Lecture  the  Twenty-fecond. 

On  the  fame  SubjeB. 

WE  have  now  taken  a  particular  View  of 
the  chief  Qualifications  requifite  in  a 
Preacher,  We  have  led  him  thro*  the  Com- 
pofition  of  his  Sermon  $  have  chofen  his  Text ; 
fixed  on  his  Manner  of  collecting  Materials  $ 
of  fetting  out ;  of  refolving  the  whole  into 
Heads.  We  have  confidered  him  as  addreffing 
himfelf  to  Reafon  in  his  Proofs  $  to  Paflion  in 
the  Inferences;  or  to  Imagination  by  inter- 
mingling decent  Ornament.  Nothing  now  re- , 
maineth  but  to  make  fome  Reflexions  on  the 
outward  Part,  that  which  is  directed  to  Senfe, 
on  Stile  and  Pronunciation, 

Of  the  Former  I  have  little  to  add.  If  the 
Sentiments  Be  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed, 
they  will  quickly  form  to  themfelves  a  fuitable 
Stile,  clear,  eafy,  and  unafFedted ;  preferving 
throughout  a  certain  Air  of  Serioufnefs^and 
Sincerity,  of  Plainnefs  and  Probity. 

What  hath  tjeen  remarked  as  the  principal 
Excellence  of  hiftorical  Stile,  may  be  applied 
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here  with  yet  flridter  Propriety :  Which,  faith 
one,  fhould  be  like  Oil,  itfelf  deftitute  of 
Scent  and  Tafte,  yet  beftowing  an  agreeable 
Flavour  and  Relifh  to  other  Things.  It  fhould 
appear  to  have  no  other  Ufe,  but  to  (hew  and 
communicate  the  Thought  it  prcfents,  itfelf 
in  the  mean  Time  unnoticed;  like  pure  Gryftal, 
which  exhibiteth  external  Obje&s  with  fuch 
perfect  Tranfparency,  that  it  efcapeth  the  Eye, 
and  nothing  feems  interpofed. 

Hence,  on  the  one  Side,  the  Florid  and 
Swelling,  fet  out  with  hard  Words  and  Ponv* 
pous  Phrafes,  or  encumbered  with  a  Load  of 
luperfluous  Epithets,  or  rating  thro'  the  te- 
dious Concatenation  of  fonorous  Parenthefes^ 
or  twining  thro'  the  unmeaning  Circuit  of  lone, 
languid,  polite  Phrafeology,  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  On  the  other  Hand,  an  aiming 
at  the  Familiar,  the  defcending  into  nunute 
Details,  a  Defire  of  J>eing  particular  and  exa<5tt 
the  Painting  of  domeftick  Opconomy,  or  pri- 
vate Life  in  their  fmalleft  Circumftances,  have 
betrayed  many  good  well-meaning  Men  into 
Notions  and  Expreffions,  grofs  ana  low*  mean 
or  unfeemly,  have  rendered  ofFenfive  or  ridi- 
culous. 

Figures  fhould  be  ufed  moderately.  They 
are  too  artificial,  and  hurt  Clearnefs.  Hyper-r 
boles  and  feigning  of  Perfons  leaft  of  all  : 
They  have  the  Air  of,  ufually  approach  too 
much  to,  Fidtion.  Apoftrophes  break  the 
Attention  ;  if  frequent,  difpteafe,  as  turning 
away  from,  and  for  the  Time  forgetting  as  it 
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were,  the  Audience  v  AH  Study  of  Harmony 
alfo,  Sentences  balanced  in  Oppofitions,  round- 
ed Periods,  meafured  Cadence:  As  again, 
broken  rugged  Concifenefs,  frequent  Interro- 
gation, harm  Tranfpofitions,  obfolete  or  un- 
ufual  Conftru&ions ;  all  new  Terms,  whether 
Abufes  of  the  Vulgar,  or  coined  in  the  fruit- 
ful Mint  of  Vanity  and  conceited  innovating 
Mode,  are  Faults  diligently  to  be  guarded 
againft  5  as  deftruflive  of  that  natural  Simpli- 
city, ^which  is  the  Perfection  of  this  Kind  of 
Writing. 

But,  it  is  now  Time,  that  I  fhould  proceed 
to  the  laft  Article  Pronunciation.  Con- 
cerning which,  the  living  Voice,  the  Council 
of  a  judicious  Friend,  or  Inftrudtions  of  a 
Teacher  will  be  of  much  more  Ufe,  than  Vo- 
lumes of  Precepts,  written  in  a  Clofet.  Thefe 
can  no  more  lead  to  Pcrfe&ioa  herein,  than 
the  ftudying  the  moft  exad  Theory  of  Mufick 
can,  alone,  enable  a  Reader  to^  plav  well  upon 
an  Inftrument,  whereto  long  Application  and 
Practice  are  requifite.  In  like  Manner,  good 
Pronunciation  muft  be  the  Effedt  of  frequent 
Trials,  ,of  Difcipline,  and  long  Experience. 
Precepts  may  perfedt  the  Judgment,  but  help 
little  the  performing  Power  5  make  Criticks, 
not  Speakers.  However,  that  nothing,  fo  far 
as  I  can,  may  be  wanting  to  my  Subject,  I 
will  not  altogether  omit  this  important  Ar- 
ticle. 

It  comprehends  two  Parts,  Pronunciation 

ftriaiy 
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ftridtly  To  named,  or  Speaking  -,  and  A<ftfon, 
pr  Gefture.     I  will  fay  fomewhat  of  each. 

In  the  former*  two  Things  are  to  be  confi- 
dered,  the  Voice,  and  the  Management  of  it 
The  firft,  is  the  Gift  of  Nature ;  and  is  to  be 
wifhed  for  clear,  full,  and  harmonious ;  and 
where  it  fails  in  thefe,  fuch  Defefts  may  to  a 
certain  Degree,  be  remedied,  or  helped  by 
Care  and  Exercife. 

The  Management  of  it,  as  being  in  our  own 
Power,  deferves  to  be  weighed  more  exadtly. 
In  which  Point  I  go  on  to  lay  before  you  a 
Courfe  of  Obfervation,  that  I  have  often 
thought  may  be  ufeful ;  may  at  lead  affift  a 
young  Perlon  to  fet  out  rightly,  and  put  him 
in  the  Way  of  Improvement. 

Every  Art  hath  its  Origin  in  Nature,  is 
founded  therein  ;  and  hath  been  gradually  im- 
proved by  an  Imitation  of  it.  A  Colle&ion  of 
Obfervations,  made  by  judicious  and  experi- 
enced Perfons  on  the  Procedure  and  Opera- 
tions of  Nature,  cleared  from  all  Abufes  and 
Perverfions,  form  the  Rules  of  each  Art. 

Hence  the  right  Method  of  knowing  the 
true  Point  of  Perfection  in  any  Art  is  by  tracing 
it  back  to  its  firft  Element,  that  Nature,  where* 
in  it  is  grounded  j  from  thence  returning,  by 
purfuing  it  upward  to  its  higheft  Limit,  you 
will  fee  its  Connexion  with  the  Original,  in 
every  Step,  until  it  arrive  at  its  Height ;  by 
which  Means,  you  will  clearly  diftinguifli  what  • 
is  genuine  from  all  Corruptions,  foreign  Infu- 
fions,  and  Mixtures  of  Conceit,  Prejudice,  or 
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Ignorance.    Apply  this  for  Example  to  the 
Point  before  us. 

Would  you  determine  what  is  the  propereft 
Manner  of  pronouncing  a  Sermon  ?  Carry  your 
Enquiry  down  to  Nature  in  her  fimpleft  Form. 
See  what  Inftru&ions  fhe  affordeth  when  be- 
held in  this  Light;  Follow  her  from  thence 
up  to  that  Point  of  Art,  whither  you  would  % 
arrive :  You  will  by  this  Means  find  a  Crite- 
rion whereby  to  fix  your  Judgment  in  the  Ar- 
ticle required. 

Thus  caft  your  Eye  upon  the  fimpleft  Form 
x>f  Speech,  upon  two  Perfons  cqnverfing  on  a 
Point  indifferent^  Here  every  Thing  is  fami- 
liar, eafy,  and  compofed. 

Imagine  a  Subjeft  of  Debate  flatted :  The 
Voice  is  inftantly  raifed ;  the  Words  are  uttered 
with  more  Emphafis,  and  follow  each  other 
with  more  Swiftnefs,  encreafing-  herein  as  the 
Difpute  groweth  warm;  and  the  Dialogue  lofeth 
wholely  its  former  tranquil  Air. 

Suppose  next  the  Scene  enlarged.  Let 
one  of  thefe  Perfons  talk  to  a  larger  Number, 
as  a  Company,  or  whole  Family,  other  Cir- 
cumftances  remaining  the  fame :  The  Neceflity 
of  railing  the  Voice  with  the  Increafe  of  Num- 
ber will  in  this  Cafe  occafion  fome  Change  ; 
the  Accent  will  be  ftronger;  the  Emphafis 
every  where  more  marked ;  the  Words  will 
flow  with  great*  Rapidity. 

Or,  we  may  fct  this  in  a  fuller  Point  of 
View,  You  have,  it  is  likely,  heard  oiie  Per- 
fon  relate  to  federal,  to  a  Dozen,  or  more,  af- 
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fembled,  an  Event,  containing  many  Circum-» 
dances  ;  of  fome  Length  therefore  and  Vari- 
ety ;  and  farther  of  a  Nature  interefting  greatly 
the  Hearers.  Here  you  obferve  all  the  Di-* 
verfity  before-mentioned,  but  more  confpjcu* 
ou&  from  the  Circumftances  and  Occafion, 
from  the  greater  Diverfity  of  Matter,  and  the 
jftronger  EfFe&s  upon  the  Audience,  which, 
like  Light  reflected,  ad:  in  their  Turn  by 
warming  the  Speaker.  Nature  herfelf  di&ates 
thefe  unftudied  Tones,  familiar,  low,  foftf 
quick,  acute,  loud,  and  vehement,  as  the  Ac- 
cidents related  demand  :  To  all  which  the  Ap- 
pearance of  the  Hearers,  as  by  Sympathy,  ex- 
actly correfpondeth. 

Advance  but  a  few  Steps  farther,  and  you 
^  arrive  at  the  Point  now  under  Confideration. 
Transport  in  your  Imagination  this  Man 
into  a  Church.  Employ  him  there  in  laying, 
before  a  large  Affembly,  Truths  of  the  greateft 
Moment ;  wherein  he  is  to  explain,  prove,  en* 
courage,  exhort,  deter,  holding  forth  Re- 
wards and  PunHhments  without  End.  Mani- 
tfeft  it  is,  that  here  alfo  the  Manner  of  Speak- 
ing will  remain  the  fame.  As  the  Audience 
is  now  much  enlarged,  it  is  true  the  Voice  muffc 
s  be  raifed  in  Proportion  \  all  will  be  therefore 
fomewhat  augmented;  more  Strength,  more 
Vehemence,  more  Paffion,  more  Rapidity  in 
Reafoning,  more  Inflexions  of  the  Voice,  and 
more  evident  Variety  5  yet  the  whole  Form 
of  Pronunciation,  the  Tones,  the  Changes,  the 
tmphafis  are  the  fame.     It  is  ftill  the  fame 
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Nature  that  operates  thro*  all  thefe  Gradati- 
ons ;  that  reigns  equally  from  the  placid  Sounds 
of  familiar  Dialogue,  to  the  higheft  Strains,  of 
adorned  Declamation. 

Now  it  feems,  that  a  due  Attention  tothfcfe 
Remarks  would  guard  againft  the  principal 
Errors,  daily  comtaitted  by  publick  Speakers  $ 
efpecially,  from  the  PiHpit.  One  of  the  chief 
among  which  I  have  obferved  to  be  this. 

A  Person  afcending  the  Pulpit  imagines, 
that  he  is  not  to  exprefs  himfelf  from  thence 
in  any  Sort,  as  he  doth  in  private  5  but  with 
this  new  Situation  aflumeth  to  himfelf  a  Cha- 
racter altogether  new,  a  (lately,  folemn,  pom- 
pous Gravity.  His  Language,  his  Utterance, 
his  Cadences  become  all  affefted,  and  his  . 
Voice  feigned ;  which  Practice  is  undoubtedly 
Wrong. 

Observe  the  Foundation,  the  Progrefs  of 
Nature ;  keep  her  Manner,  her  feveral  Tones ; 
only  heightened  fo  much  as  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  Place,  and  fuited  to  the  Subject.  This 
is  the  fure,  the  fole  Way  to  excel.  Every  De- 
viation from  hence  is  wrong. 

The  feveral  Sentiments  of  ouf  Minds  have 
each  their  own  peculiar  Form  of  Exjbreflion* 
in  the  outward  Frame  of  the  Body,  especially, 
in  the  Complexion  and  Features  of  the  Face. 
The  Paffions  chiefly  difplay  themfelves  by  evi- 
dent Signs ;  their  Language  is  univerfal,  ex- 
tends to,  and  is  underftood  by  all. 

Each  of  thefe  Paflions  hath  no  lefs  its  pe- 
culiar Tone  of  Voice,  by  which  it  expreffeth 
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itfelf  even  in  Sounds  inarticulate ;  an  Excla- 
mation, an  Interjection,  a  fimple  Cry  betray 
the  Emotion  at  that  Inftant  predominant. 

In  articulate  Language  thefe  Tones  are  ftill 
rtiore  various ;  and  the  Ear  is  cxquifitely  form- 
ed to  catch  every  the  minuted  Difference,  every 
Shade,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak,  in  this 
miarveUous  Variety,  and  report  it  faithfully  to 
the  Mind. 

If  then  you  feek  to  change  this  eftablifhed 
Order  of  Nature,  if,  departing  from  her,  you 
endeavour  fo  utter  thefe  Sentiments  or  Affecti- 
ons in  a  new  Manner  and  Cadence,  what  do 
you  'but  jaerplex :  arid  confound  ?  No  Ear  will 
acknowledge  you  ;  every  Heart  will  be  (hut 
stgainft  you  $  you  offend,  or  at  beft  talk  to  empty 
Air.  Preachers  ought  maturely  to  confider 
this  ;  and  not  to  fuppofe,  as  too  often  mani- 
feftly  is  the  Cafe,  that  their  Office  doth  imme- 
diately inveft  them  with  a  new  Perfon,  and 
place  them  without  the  Limits  of  Nature  and 
received  Cuftom.  '- 

-  And  yet,  we  may  remark  much  of  the 
fame  Miftake  prevailing  in  our  Theatres  alfo. 
Some  who  fpeak  plainly  and  well  in  Comedy, 
whefc  they  afcend  into  tragick  Parts,  affume  a 
new  Voice  •  their  Cadence,  Emphafis,  Tones, , 
are  totally  differeiit ;  air  become  fwoln,  and 
high,  and  ranting.  The  Caufe  is,  knowing 
in  general,  that  there  ought  to  be  preferved  a 
Difference  between  the  two  Kinds,  but  not 
conceiving  what  fhould  remain  common  to 
both,  they  overftretch  this>  Difference  to  every 

Article  j 
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Article ;    and  thus  become  forced,  and  falfe, 
and  offenfive. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace  this  affedted,  how- 
foever  we  name  it,  Gravity  or  Solemnity,  in 
Preachers,  "to  its  Source,  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter guard  ourfelves  agaipft  it.  It  may  be  in  a 
great  Meafure  accounted  for  thus. 

They  who  have- the  Care  of  Children  in 
their  earlieft  Years  teach  them  to  read  in  an  ' 
unnatural  Tone.  Attend  to  the  fame  Children 
talking  and  reading ;  their  whole  Voice  is  dif- 
ferent. In  this  latter  Cafe,  they  go  on  in  a 
certain  even,  unchanging  Uniformity,  painful 
originally  to  themfelves,  and  inharmonious  to 
the  Hearer.  And  however  Experience  and 
Converfation  may  afterwards  leflen  this  Differ- 
ence, yet  they  feldQm  entirely  correct  it  j  and 
very  few  read  with  the  fame  Eafe  and  genuine 
Variety  of  Pronunciation*  wi^h  whicli  they 
converfe.  New,  as.it  is  among  us  the  univer- 
fid  Cuftom  to  read  our  Sermons,  the  Influence 
of-  this  early  Habit  fheweth  itfelf  here :  We 
fail  into  the  fame  unnatural  formal  Pronuncia- 
tion. 

That  this  Account  is  true,  we  fee  farther 
confirmed  by  the  Example  of  the  Sectaries 
among  us,  who  ufe  extemporary  Sermons: 
They  have  not  any  Thing  of  this  formal  StifF- 
jiefs  and  the  Unifohnity  of  this,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it>  Book-utterance. 

This  Remark  openeth  to  us  a  confiderable 

Advantage   of    that   which   was   ths  antient 

Wayr  the  preaching  extempore.     Herein  the 

E  e  Preacher 
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Preacher  delivering  himfelf  up,  without  Con- 
troul,  to  his  Genius,  and  uttering  the  Senti- 
ments of  his  Heart,  as  in  animated  Converfa- 
tion,  exprefleth  himfelf  in  the  fame  genuine, 
unaffected,  always  the  moft  perfwafive,  Man- 
ner; thus  transfufing,  in  all  their  Heat  and  Vi- 
gour, his  own  Sentiments  into  the  Breads  of 
his  Hearers. 

But,  in  order  to  do  Juftice  to  this  Point, 
We  fhould  obferve  equally,  that  the  Way  of 
Reading  which  we  follow  hath  alfo  its  Advan- 
tages, Sermons  by  the  Help  of  Study  arc 
more  corre&ly  compofed,  with  Reafoning  more 
juft,  Inftru&ions  more  judicious,  Points,  of 
Faith  and  Doctrine  more  fully  and  truly  ex- 
plained, and,  what  is  of  mighty  Importance, 
with  more  exadt  Regularity  and  Method :  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to 
decide,  which  of  thefe  deferveth  the  Prefen- 
ence,  the  Advantages  and  Inconveniencies  be- 
ing balanced  on  each  Side. 

Nor  is  it  material  to  us  ;  for  being  as  we 
are  by  Cuftom  confined  to  one,  we  fhould  ra- 
ther ftudy  to  improve  that,  than  admire  or  vain- 
ly regret  the  other.  This  much  however  we 
may  learn  from  the  Comparifon. 

As  that  extemporary  Difcourfe,  which  ap- 
proacheth  moft  to  a  ftudied  one  in  Regularity 
of  Compofition  and  Purity  b£  Stile,  is  the  beft ; 
in  like  Manner,  among  ftudied  Difcourfes,  that 
undoubtedly  exceileth,  which  is  compofed  with 
the  eafy  Air,  and  pronounced  with  the  unaf- 
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fcdled  Warmth  and  Fluency  of  the  Extempo- 
rary. 

Of  Courfe,  the  worft  of  all  is  the  Method- 
purfued  in  foreign  Churches,  that  of  fpealyng  ' 
elaborate  Sermons  without  Book  $  which  ex- 
pofeth  tq  all  the  Difadvantages  of  Reading* 
difturbing  the  Utterance  by  perpetual  Fear  of 
forgetting,  and  Hazard  of  milplacing;  with 
the  additional  Difad vantage  of  mifpending  much 
Time  and  Pains,  in  committing  fuch  a  Burthen 
of  Words  to  the  overloaded  Memory. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  beft,  at  lead  in 
our  Circumftances  the  beft,  Method  is,  by 
frequent  Perufal,  to  render  yourfelf  Co  perfe&ly 
well  acquainted  with  your  Difcourfe,  that  you 
can,  with  very,  little  Affiftance  from  looking  up- 
on your  Notes,  repeat  it  throughout*  This 
Care  will  enable  you  to  join,  in  a  great  Degree, 
the  Exadtnefs  of  elaborate  Compofition,  with 
the  Spirit  of  extemporary  Elocution. 

The  Sum  of  thefe  Remarks  is,  "  That  we 
f  c  fliould  endeavour  to  acquire  that  Kind  of 
"  Pronunciation,  which  approacheth  moft  to 
"  the  Tone  ufed  in  DUcourfe,  by  a  wife  and 
*c  grave  Man,  naturally  eloquent,  fpeaking  up- 
"  on  a  ferious  and  interefting  Subjed." 

It  is  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  exprefs 
Things  of  this  Sort :  But,  if  I  wer$  to  explain 
by  descending  to  Particulars,  wherein  this  Kind 
chiefly  confifteth,  I  would  reduce  it  to  this 
capital  Precept :  Study  Variety.  This  is  the 
great  Di&ate  of  Nature.  Obferve  her  fpeak- 
ing in  the  Young,  the  Unlearned,  or  where 
E  e  z  Pafiioi* 
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Paffion  throwcth  off  all  Reftraint ;  fhe  is  fqr 
ever  changing  in  Accent,  Tone,  Emphafis, 
But  herein  keep  always  in  Mind  one  Caution, 
Vary  fo>.  as  Jiill  to  become.  Beware  of  running 
into  Excefs  ;  For  there  are  certain  Limits,  be- 
yond which  Variety  difpleafeth  -,  as  you  may 
have  oftentimes  obferved  in  Converfation, 
where  fcrme  are  harfh  or  fhrill,  fome  too  low, 
and  fiink  into  Faintnefs  and  Languor. 

It  is  manifeft  from  a  thoufand  Inftances, 
that  among  Us  who  read  our  Sermons  the  moft 
common  Fault  is  Monotony.  We  go  on  for 
half  an  Hour,  with  fcarcely  any  Change  of 
Voice,  except  the  neceffary  finking  at  the  End 
of  a  Period  to  take  Breath:  And  this  Paufe  is 
alfo  continually  the  fame;  which  periodical 
Rifing  and  Falling  conftantly  repeated,  like  the 
Whittling  of  Wind,  or  Fall  of  Water,  fpreadeth 
Indolence  and  Liftlefsnefs,  and  tendeth  ufually 
to  lull  the  Audience  into  Sleep. 

The  Fault  oppofitp  hereto,  which  hath  not, 
that  I  know,  a  diftindt  Name,  is  of  Courfe 
among  us  very  rare  ;  but  is  general  among  the 
Enthufiafts  of  all  Se&s;  who  rufh  violently 
from  one  Extreme  into  the  other,  pafling  from 
the  loweft  Key,  at  one  Bound,  unto  the  utmoft 
Pitch  of  the  Voice  -,  in  which  Manner,  they 
go  on  to  the  End,  alternately  Whifpering^  and 
Bawling,  without  Regard  to  Senfe  or  Propriety, 
but  meerly  by  thefe  fudden  mighty  Changes  of 
Sound,  to  rouze,  affedt,  and  aftonifti  the  Au- 
dience ;  which  Method,  however  to  a  judici- 
ous Header  more  abfurd  and  .offijnfive,  hath 

better 
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better  Effefts  upon  the  Multitude,  than  the 
other  over-cool  and  equal  Way ;  becaufe  this 
latter  is  altogether  unnatural  5  whereas  that, 
although  a  Perverfion  of,  is  yet  grounded  in, 
.  Nature,  the  only  Source  of  what  is  right  and 
pleafing :  And  an  Error  in  the  Exream  of  what 
is  right  may  well  pafs  with  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind  for  right,  and  fo  pleafe ;  but  a  MifT 
take  in  the  contrary  Extream  cannot  have  the 
feirie  Effed: ;  nay,  muft  offend  in  Proportion 
as  the  other  pleafed. 

Variety  therefore,  however  neceflary, 
fhould  not  be  carried  into  Irregularity.  Ever 
change \  it  is  the  Life  of  Pronunciation :  But 
change  with  Caufe  ;  not  for  the  Sake  of  vary- 
ing, but  fuitably  to  the  Senfe. 

As  in  a  publick  Aflembly  the  Voice  fhould 
be  raifed  to  a  certain  Pitch,  otherwise,  not  be- 
ing audible  to  all,  with  refpeft  to  a  Part  the 
Advantage  expe&ed  muft  be  loft;  fo  Care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  it .  be  not  advanced  much 
beyond  this  Pitch ;  left  it  be  forced  thereby 
and  ftrained  ;  which,  always  difagreeable  in  the 
Sound,  is  painful,  and  may  be  hurtful  to  the 
Speaker ;  and  is  befides  liable  to  the  ill  Confe- 
*  quence  before-mentioned,  that  of  not  being 
well  heard ;  for  the  Voice,  wherever  it  is  com- 
pelled beyond  the  natural  Compafs,  becometh 
indiftindt  and  inarticulate. 

A  Person,  who  hath  a  tolerable  Ear,  cannot 
fail  of  difcovering  this  Limit  in  himfelf,  and 
of  knowing  where  he  fhould  ftop.  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Sound,  when  it  fufficiently  fills 

the? 
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the  whole  furrounding  Space,  hath  fomewhat 
peculiar,  that  a  fhort  Experience  will  enable 
him  to  diftinguifb  :  Or,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
Doubt,  he  may  form  a  pretty  certain  Judg- 
ment from  the  Looks  and  Poftures  of  his 
Hearers. 

When  he  hath  hit  upon  this  Key,  it  fhould 
be  his  Care  to  remain  within  it,  defcending 
from,  and  returning  fkilfully  to  it,  as  his  Mat- 
ter requireth.  For  it  is  an  injudicious  and  hurt- 
ful Miflake  to  fuppofe,  that  the  more  loudly 
one  Tpeaks  he  is  heard  the  farther ;  the  Sounds 
may  indeed  fbread  farther,  conveying  with 
them  but  few  Words,  ill  articulated,  much  lef$ 
the  entire  Senfe. 

If  it  were  poflible,  he  fhould  reflrain  him- 
felf  to  thofe  Limts,  within  which  he  can  fpeak 
without  Pain  $  becaufe  wherever  <>ne  fpeaks 
with  Uneafine&,  h^  is  heard  with  the  fame. 
An  Exception,  and  I  know  not  another,  to 
this  Rule,  may  have  Place  in  very  young  Per- 
fons ;  who  fhould  be  encouraged,  where  it  is 
fafe,  to  fpeak  rather  above  the  Extent  of  their 
Voice ;  becaufe  at  that  Seafon  of  Life  Exer- 
cife  and  Habit  may  flrengthen,  and  raiie  it  to 
this  Height. 

Uniformity  of  Pronunciation,  before 
blamed,  hath  produced  one  Peculiarity;  that 
going  on  thus  evenly,  finking  at  the  Clofe,  and 
returning  to  its  .Height  #  the  Beginning  of  each 
Period,  by  this  regular  Circulation  of  Cadence, 
,  it  acquires  ^1  Air  of  Singings  not  uncomm6ft> 
and  very  difagreeable. 

Again, 
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Again,  I  have  known  fome  Preachers  above 
the  ordinary  Rank  of  Underftanding  defcend 
induilrioufly  into  the  familiar  Air  of  Converfa- 
tion,  nay,  even  of  comic  Dialogue  :  In  which 
Kind,  I  will  not  fay,  but  fomewhat  may  be 
done  with  good  EfFeft  5  but  I  think  the  Attempt 
very  hazardous  \  While  you  feek  for  Eafe,  you 
may  lofe  all  Dignity,  and  fink  into  unbecoming 
Levity ;  on  this  Occafion,  one  of  the  leaft  par* 
donable  Faults. 

Before  we  quit  this  Subjeft,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  add  one  Obfervation.  Men  are  de- 
firous  of  accomplifhing  every  Thing  by  their 
own  Skill,  of  fuppfying,  by  Art  alone,'  whbtfo-* 
ever  is  furnifhed  by  Nature  and  Genius.  This 
Ambition  manifefteth  itfclfonall  Occafions,  in 
great  and  fmall  Enterprizesj  from  the  cele- 
brated Defcartes,  who  undertook  to  frame  a 
Wprld  by  Laws  of  his  own  Contrivance  5  down 
to  the  ingenious  Artift,  who  devifed  Tables  for 
the  making  of  Verfes  by  pure  Mechanifm. 

In  like  Manner,  fome  learned  Perfons  have 
imagined  a  Method  of  rendering  juft  Pronun^ 
ciation  eafy  to  all,  in  a  Way  which  we  may 
name  mechanical ;  by  marking  the  Tones,  with 
which  every  Word  in  a  Speech  or  Sermon, 
nay,  every  Syllable,  is  to  be  fpoken,  in  the  fame 
Way,  as  Pieces  of  Mufick  are  written :  By 
which  Means*  any  Perfon,  eyen  without  Know- 
ledge of  the  Serife,  may  learn  to  pronouncq 
juftly,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  one  may,  by  the 
Help  of  mufical  Notes,  fihg  truly  a  Song  which 
lie  doth  not  at  all  ymderftand.  And  it  is  far- 
ther 
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ther  affirmed,  that  this  valuable  Art  was  known 
to,  and  commonly  pradtifed  by  the  Antients  [a]  : 
Which,  if  it  were  true,  would  ftrongly  con- 
cur with  thefe  Perfons,  and  might  recommend 
this  Invention  to  prefent  Study  and  Enquiry. 

The  firft  Queftion  upon  the  Point  muft 
therefore  be  ;  Is  this  Fadt  true  ?  Was  this  Art 
pradtifed  in  Greece  or  in  Rome  ?  Cicero  and 
Qijintiliany  who  (peak  very  fully  of  thefe  Mat- 
ters, the  laft  particularly,  as  is  his  Cuftom,  de- 
fcendeth  to  a  very  minute  Detail,  do  not  once 
hint  at  this  Art ;  a  ftrong  Prefumption  againft 
its  Exiftence.  And  the  Authorities  cited  in 
Proof  of  its  Reality  are  at  beft  very  obfcure 
and  doubtful,  as  in  fuch  a  Subjedl  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expedted;  but,  in  general,  have  been 
much  more  probably  interpreted  in  another 
Senfe,  as  it  would  be  eafy  to  (hew,  if  this  were 
a  proper  Place  for  fuch  Difquifition.  Ineffi- 
cient Grounds  thefe  fiirely,  for  the  Belief  of  a 
Thing  in  its  Nature  thus  marvellous. 

It  may  well  be  ftiled  marvellous^  fincc  the 
very  Poffibility  of  this  admired  Art  hath  been, 
tvith  much  Appearance,  at  leaft  of  Reafon, 
called  in  Queftion. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  mufical  Tones 
proceed  in  a  certain  known  Proportion,  and  at 
fixed  Intervals  \  which  enableth  us  to  reprefent 
them  by  Signs  ;  and  thus  to  communicate  the 
Knowledge  of  them  to  the  *  Experienced,  by 
Infpedtion:    Whereas,  in  Speech,  the  Tones 

prcceed 

\a)  Reflexions  fiir  la  Poefic,  la  Pelnture,  &  la  MuGfuc.   • 
To.  ill. 
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proceed  not  in  any  kno,wn  Proportion,  but  are 
indefinite,  and  vary  in.  humberlefs  Degrees, 
all  which  cannot  be  marked,  as  the  Skilful  in 
Harmony  fay,  by  the  Sounds  of  any  biufical 
Inftrument;  how  then  can  they  be  recorded, 
or  communicated  in  the  fame  Manner  ? 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  Cafe  amojig 
the  Antients,  for  that  is  rather  Matter  now  of  ' 
Curiofity  than  Ufe  ;  whether  the  Fa6t  be  even 
pofltble  or  not ;  this  we  may  aflert,  and  it  is 
fufficient  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  Elocution  we  now  treat  of,  that  of 
the  Pulpit,  the  Scheme  is  altogether  chimerical. 

For  fuppofe  all  the  Tones  of  Speech  to  be 
thus  marked,  in  fome  fuch  Way  as  the  Notes 
are  in  Mufick,  whom  do  you  propofe  to  bene- 
fit thereby  ?  The  Young  and  Unexperienced, 
who  may  by  this  Help  learn  mechanically  to 
pronounce  juftly.  But  ftill  #the  Labour  of  learn- 
ing all  thefe  Marks  muft  be  very  great  $  that 
of  being  able  at  firft  Sight  to  hit  exa&ly  the 
true  Value  of  each  muft  be  next  to  infuper- 
able,  the  Labour  indeed  of  a  long  Life :  Where 
then  is  its  Utility  ?  Doth  not  this  Scheme  over- 
throw itfelf  ?  You  devife  an  Art  ufeful  to  the 
Young  and  Unexperienced ;  which,  if  at  all 
ufeful,  can  be  fo  only  in  old  Age. 

And  would  this  Utility,  if  real,  recompencft 
the  Pains  of  acquiring  ?  Confidcr,  in  the  Cafe 
of  one  who  is  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  is  all  the 
Time,  neceflary  for  the  more  important  Ac- 
quifition  of  Knowledge  in  Things  divine  and 

human, 
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human,  to  be  given  up  to  this  immenfe  Yoil  of 
meer  Pronunciation  ? 

Or  laftly,  waving  thefe  Objedtions,  granting 
the  Scheme  to  be  practicable,  that  Time  and 
Labour  may  be  afforded,  ftill  we  afk,  What 
may  be  learned  by  thefe  Signs  or  Notes  ?  The 
Seafons  of  railing  or  lowering  the  Voice,  the 
Emphafis  and  Cadences.  But  how  fmall  a 
Part  do  thefe  make  ?  It,  is  the  Warmth,  the 
Vehemence,  the  natural  Earneftnefs  -joined  to 
Variety  in  the  Oratbr,  which  form  the  Ex- 
cellence of  Pronunciation,  which  alone  have 
mighty  Influence  on  the  Heart  and  Mind  of 
the  Hearer. 

Thus,  among  an  infinite  Number  of  Tones, 
a  Miftake  in  one  may  alter  the  Senfe  of  a  Paffr 
age,  and  caufe  much  Confufion  :  Can  Skill  fo 
nice  and  complicated  be  conveyed  mechanically 
to  one  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to  the  Senfe  ? 
Or  fuppofe  it  conveyed,  will  this  Man  therefore 
fpeak  well  ?  Muft  not  the  Features,  Air,  Mo- 
tion, whole  Perfon  correfpond  with  the  DiA> 
courfe  ?  Hence  Silence,  Attention,  Sympathy 
in  the  Audience.  Without  thefe,  Exadtnefs 
of  Tone  is  dull,  dead  Juflnefs.  Words  are  In- 
flruments  ;  Soul  only  can  aft,  on  Soul  ->  and 
this  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  Man.  Say 
then  that  you  may  communicate  juftly  ever- 
varying  Tones ;  what  avails  it  ?  Can  your  Notes 
communicate  alfo  Knowledge,  Vivacity,  Ar- 
dour ?  Can  they  infufe  a  Soul  ? 

Wherefore,  leaving  all  fuch  refined  and 
vifionary  Projedts,  let  us  return  to  our  firft  Plan. 

"  Obferve 
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<c  Obferve  Nature  well :  Trace  h6r  from  her 
"  fimpleft  Elements  up  through  every  higher 
u  and  more  complex  Form ;  and  adhere  to  her 
"  as  clofely  as  you  can,  with  proper  Confider- 
"  atioh  of  Circumftances,  of  Subject,  Place, 
"  and  Audience/' 

The  fecond  Part  of  Pronunciation  was,  faid 
to  be  Gejiure  or  ABion.  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
have  left  fcarceiy  any  Thing  to  be  added  on 
this  Subject.  They  direft  the  Speaker,  not  to 
ftand  altogether  ftill  and  without  A&ion,  which 
is  lifelefs  and  unaffedting.  Yet  not  to  ufe  im- 
moderate Motion,  becaufe  light  and  unbe-  • 
coming.  Not  to  loll  and  lean,  as  arguing  In- 
difference, and  want  of  Refped  to  your  Au- 
dience. Not  to  ufe  extravagant,  or  theatrical 
Geftures.  To  avoid  all  Grimace  and  Diftorti- 
on.  They  take  Notice  of  the  due  Pofition 
of  the  Head,  the  Difpofition  of  the  Features, 
the  Motion  of  the  Eyes,  and  more  efpecially 
of  thfe  Hands,  which  you  fhould  nottofs  about, 
nor  taife  too  high,  nor  fuffer  to  hang  loofely 
down.  Particularly,  Cicero  recommends  in  the 
ftrongeft  Manner  Modefty ;  a  Virtue,  without 
which  he  thinks  there  never  was  a  great  Ora- 
tor :  And  mentions,  in  the  Perfon  of  CraJ/us, 
what  was  true  of  himfelf ;  that  he^never  began 
to  plead  without  turning  pale,  and  even  trem- 
Wing  [fl. 

Other   Precepts  there  are,  which  I  need 
hot  recite,  as  you  may  with  more  Profit  con- 
fult  the  Originals.     And  befides,  we  may  re- 
mark 

[h]  Dc  Oratorc,  Lib.  i* 
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mark  of  all  Rules  in  this  Matter,  that  they 
help  you  to  avoid  Faults,  rather  than  aflift  in 
doing  well ;  which  alfo  will  be  performed  much 
better  by  a  well-judging  Friend,  than  by  the 
wifeft  Rules ;  and  fuch  therefore  you  fhould 
by  no  Means  fail  to  confult. 
,  But  there  is  one  general  Obfervation,  which, 
if  wc  would  confider  it  well,  and  keep  ever  ift 
our  Minds,  ready  to  be  applied  on  all  Occafions, 
would,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  anfwer  the  End 
propofed  by  thefe  and  the  like  Rules  more 
fully.  It  may  be  traced  out  in  this  follqwing 
Manner. 

Nature,  we  know,  hatfy  adapted  to  the 
Sentiments  and  Paflions  their  proper  Look :  She 
hath  farther,  as  we  have<  juft  now  feen,  fitted 
to  them  their  fevcral  Tones  of  Voice :  And  we 
are  now  to  obferve,  that  fhe  hath  in  the  fame 
Manner  appropriated  to  each  its  own  Gefture\ 
Anger,  rear,  Love,  Hatred,  Admiration, 
Aftoniftiment,  cxprefs  themfelves  immediately, 
by  involuntary  Changes  in  the  Features,  in 
the  Attitude  of  the  Body,  in  the  Motions  of 
its  feverai  Parts,  of  the  Head,  the  Eyes,  and 
principally  of  the  Hand,  the  Weapon  of  the 
Orator,  as  one  aptly  nameth  it,  not  lefs  clearly, 
than  by  the  Sound  of  the  Voice.  The  Con- 
ftancy  and  Univerfality  of  which  Expreffion  it 
is,  that  maketh  fome  Degree  of  Adion  ncceffary^ 
ivherever  the  Matter  of  the  Difcourfe  is  inter- 
efting  5  becaufe,  in  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  natural,  it 
is  always  expc&cd;  the  Want  of  it  therefore 
difappoints,  offends :  You  cannot  be  deemed 
,  *  fincere 
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fincere  without  it,  and  will  not  for  that  Reafon 
obtain  Belief,  fcarcely  Attention. 

This  indeed  is  more  variable  from  Cuftom, 
than  are  the  Tones  of  the  Voice.  The  Inha- 
bitants, forlnftance,  of  warmer  Climates,  ufc 
,  more  Adtion  than  thofe  of  the  colder  j  our 
Neighbours  on  the  Continent  more  than  we  : 
Which  Difference  we  fhould  in  fpeaking  have 
Regard  to  5  bpcaufe  univcrfal  Cuftom  is  to  be 
confidered  as  Nature.  There  is  not  therefore 
required  among  us  the  fame  Variety  in  Gefturc 
as  in  Pronunciation  3  nor  is  it  an  Article  of 
equal  Importance,-*— although  by  no  Means  to 
be  negledted. 

One  Thing  let  me  add  farther :  A  fcrupu- 
lous  Adherence  to  Rules,  the  Meditating  and 
Praftifing  beforehand  Geftures,  and  affixing 
to  each  Period  or  Member  of  each  its  peculiar 
one,  is,  I  believe,  however  recommended,  ve- 
ry prejudicial.  For  the  Effort  ufed  in  recol- 
lecting and  applying  thefe  rightly,  according 
to  the  pre-eftablifhcd  Purpofe,  employeth  the 
Mind,  diftradteth  greatly  the  Attention,  and 
muft  embarrafs  the  Delivery  :  And  the  Confc- 
quence  will  be,  that  you  fhall  become,  through  , 
this  divided  Care,  faulty  in  fpeaking,  and  af- , 
fedted  in  A&ion. 

The  better  Way  is,  "  After  fome  general 
"  Care  in  obferving  what  is  graceful,  what 
"  unbecoming ;  make  yourfelf  perfeft  Matter 
€<  of  what  you  are  to  fay,  and  of  the  Manner 
"  in  which  you  are  to  pronounce  it:  This 
"  done,  leave  your  A&ion  to  Nature.     She 

I  "  will 
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<c  will  faithfully  attend,  and  accompany  your 
c<  Sentiments  and  Words  as  they  flow,  with 
<c  aptly-correfponding  Geftures. 

One  Limitation  add : — There  are  few  who 
do  not  in  their  younger  Years  contract  fome 
Aukwardnefs  or  Ungracefulnefs  of  Manner, 
which  groweth  imperceptibly,  and  becometh 
confirmed  by  Habit.  This  we  ihoul4.ever  be 
fufpicious  of,  and  confult  fome  well-judging 
Friend  concerning  it.  When  we  have  been 
informed  of  any  fuch,  we  (houjd  endeavour  to 
retain-always  during  the  Time  of  fpeaking  fo 
much  Attention  to  Gefture,  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  guard  againft  this  ill  Cuftom,  ever  ready 
to  return  upon  us. 

Thus  to  comprize  in  few  Words  this  Arti- 
cle*: <c  You  fhould  employ  Gefture  5  Nature 
<c  and  Truth  require  it.  Suit  jt  to  the  receiv- 
"  ed  Cuftom  j  that  is  Nature  with  you.  Much 
"  Studjr  herein  is  hurtful ;  only  correct  faulty 
cf  Habits.  Beware  of  taking  Models  from  the 
f c  Stage  i  they  fit  not  the  Gravity  of  this  Place 
u  and  Subject.  Lean  to  the  moderate  Side  : 
"  Too  much  Gefture  in  our  Climate  is  offen- 
"  fively  Faulty ;  too  little,  but  Imperfection." 

The  Conclufion  of  the  Whole  is  this:  Th£ 
great  Endeavour  of  every  one  who  preaches 
the  Gofpei  ftiould  be  to  acquire,  with  his 
Audience,  Authority.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  all  fhould  arrive  near  to  Perfection  in  the 
feveral  Articles  treated  of,  in  folid  Rcafoning, 
good  Compofition,  true  Ornaments,  5  neither 
fan  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  diftinguirti  nicely  in 

thefe 
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thefe  Points :  But  this  Authority  y  if  obtained, 
will  make  up  abundantly  for  whatever  may  be 
Wanting  in  your  Genius,  or  defedtive  in  their 
Conceptions.  It  fets  every  Thing  you  fay  in  a 
favourable  Light,  hiding  Imperfections,  apd 
doubling  the  Value  of  what  is, good.  It  giveth 
Spirit  to  your  Didtion,  Force  to  your  Argu- 
ments, Strength  and  Weight  to  your  Advice. 
It  rendereth  you  beloved  and  reverenced,  and 
by  Means  thereof  ufeful ;  indeed,  a.  publick 
Bleffing. 

How  then  (hall  we  obtain  this  fo  valuable 
Authority  ?  Ye  may  be  affured  of  it  by  a  rea- 
fonable  Attention  to  what  hath  been  delivered  : 
"  By  eftablifhing  a  Belief,  that  you  are  poffeft 
<c  of  a  competent  Degree  of  Knowledge,  of 
<c  perfect  Sincerity,  of  Diligence.  By  com- 
"  pofing  your  Difcourfes  with  due  Care  ;  by 
cc  exaft  Attention  in  the  right  Choice  of  Sub- 
<c  jddts  j  difpofing  them  with  clear  Method ; 
"  treating  them  with  clofe  Reafon,  well  mo- 
"  derated  Paffion,  and  chafte  Fancy  5  by  ex- 
c<  preffing  your  Senie  properly,  with  Perfpi- 
"  cuity,  and  Shortnefs ;  and  by  delivering  the 
"  Whole  with  a  natural,  becoming  Warmth 
«  and  Variety." 

And  more  efpecially,  if  you  would  do  Good 
by  Preaching,  or  maintain  any  Degree  of  this 
Authority^  "  Prefcrve  a  ftrid:  Conformity  of 
u  Manners  to  your  Doctrines  :  Be  what  you 
"  recommend." 

LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Twenty-third. 

Of  modern  Latin  Poesy. 

HAVING  finifhed  the  feveral  Articles  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Beginning  of  thefe  Lectures 
to  be  treated  of,  I  had  intended  to  have  clofed 
the  whole  Courfc  with  the  preceding  one :  And 
it  is  a  Reafon  of  a  particular  Kind,  which  hath 
<xxafioned  the  Addition  of  the  prefent  Dif- 
courfe.  Some  Things  accidentally  mentioned 
in  the  Series  of  the  foregoing  Lcdtures  have 
been  thought  liable  to  Obje&ion,  and,  as  I  am 
farther  informed,  have  even  offended. 

<c  It  is  faid,  that  I  have  fpoken  with  too 
c<  much  Contempt  of  modern  Latin  Poefy  :  I 
"  have,  it  is  urged,  rafhly  condemned  At- 
c<  tempts,  ever  held  ufeful,  recommended  by 
€i  the  Learned,  and  authorifed  by  the  Pradtice 
c<  of  the  moft  eminent  Perfpns ;  to  an  Excell- 
*€  ence,  in  which  fome  of  the  moft  diftin- 
<f  guiflied  Names  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
u  Letters  owe  their  whole  Splendor.'' 

It  feems  to  me  of  Importance  to  clear  up 
this  Point :  As  the  beft  Means  to  which  I  (hall 
deliver  my  Sentiments  concerning  it,  as  briefly 
as  J  can. 

The 
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The  Article  which  gave  Rife  to  the  Objedi-* 
on  was  a  Comparifon  between  the  Writing  of 
Verfe  in  one's  own  Tongue,  and  in  a  dead  Lan- 
guage j  wherein  I  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  former  to  be  clearly  preferable  [a]  :  Which 
Decifion,  however  difpieafing  it  may  be  to 
feme,  upon  reconfidering  die  Aflair,  appeareth 
to  me  bright* 

In  poetical  Performances,  which  ire  to  be 
Works  of  Length  and  Care,  (for  I  fpeak  not 
x>f  Trifles)  you  are  to  regard  chiefly  three 
Things : 

How  you  may  be  moft  ufeful*  How  you 
may  moft  generally  pleafe.  And  in  which  Par- 
ticular Kind  you  are  moft  likely  to  excel* 

Concerning  the  two  former  of  thele  no 
Doubt  can  be  entertained  s  A  Poet  in  his  na* 
tive  Language  hath  manifeftly  the  Advantage* 
If  his  Compofitfcms  be  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
giving  Pkafure,  or  of  being  ufeful,  they  will 
produce  thefe  EfFedts  more  generally  than  the 
others,  bteaufe  they  are  written  in  a  Tongue 
univerfally  fpoken  and  underftood;  whereas 
the  others  are  confined  to  die  Few  verfed  in 
claflical  Literature 3  and  that  to  a  certain  De- 
gree of  Proficiency,  lefs  common,  perhaps,  than 
is  ufually  imagined  < 

The  People  of  Syraeufe,  after  the  Vi&ory 
obtained  over  Nicias,  fj>ared  thofe  among  the 
Athenian  Prifoners  who  could  repeat  Verles  of 
Euripides-,  for  he  was  then  alive,  and  his 
Works  had  not  reached  Sicily :  A  Proof,  how 
F  f  ftnfibte 

[a]  See  Leftures  v,  vi,  x3i«     \ 
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fenfible  even  the  common  Sort  were  of  the 
Beauty  of  his  Tragedies. 

The  Italian  Peafants  in  many  Places  have 
large  Portions  of  Ariofio  and  \b\  TaJ/b  by  Heart, 
which  they  fing  or  recite  with  a  Kind  of  Rap- 
ture. And  I  have  met  with  a  Story  relating  to 
the  former,  that  having  fallen  into  the  Power 
of  noted  Robbers,  who  were  about  to  treat 
him  with  their  ufual  Violence,  one  of  the  Band, 
having  before  accidentally  feen  him,  difcover- 
ed  to  the  reft  his  Name  and  Condition  :  Where~ 
upon  they  difmifled  him  with  much  Honour, 
in  Return,  faid  they,  for  the  Pleafure  he  had 
£iven  them  by  his  Verfes.  For,  there  is  not 
any  Rank  of  Men,  in  which  fome  may  not  be 
found  capable  of  relifliing,  and  being  delight-  * 
ed  with  a  Work  of  true  Genius.  But  no  fuch 
Effe&s  as  thefe  above-mentioned  can  happen 
with  refpedt  to  the  moft  excellent  Poets  in  a 
dead  Tongue :  Nine  Parts  in  ten  of  the  Publick 
^are  fhut  out  from  them. 

The  third  Article  it  i6,  for  which  the  Ad- 
vocates of  Latin  Poefy  moft  earneftly  contend, 
"  It  is  acknowleged,  fay  they,  that  the  Ro- 
"  mans  have  left  behind  more  perfect  Models 
"  of  poetical  Compofition,  than  any  fince  pro- 
"  duced :  How  then  are  we  moft  likely  to  ex- 
."  eel  ?  By  following  them  as  clofely  as  we  can. 
"  Their  Language  alfo  for  Energy  and  Har- 
h  -"  mony  is  far  fuperior  to  every  modern  one ; 
"  the  beft  among  which  are  but  Corruptions 

"  of 

[h]  Sec  Addison's  Travels  into  Italy,  under  the  Ar- 
ticle of  Vtnkt* 
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*'  of  it;  aii  Advantage  that  fhould  determine 
li  in  its  Favour  the  choice  of  all  Writers  who 
<*  are  defirous.  to  excel." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  comparative  Me- 
rit either  bf  Writers  or  Language,  4.  Point 
which  would  bear  much  Debate  t  Suppdfe  for 
the  prefent  what  is  affumed,  thdt  the  Romans 
are  fuperior  in  both.  My  Doubts  are  thefe  j 
Whether  I  may  rtot  imitate  a  good  Model  in  a 
different  Language  ?  Whether  I  fhall  not  imi- 
tate it  better  in  tjhis  different  Language*  if  I  be 
much  more  fkilled  therein;  than  I  could  in 
that  of  the  original  Author  ?  Whether,  al- 
though the  Laftgiiage  of  the  Model  be  much 
the  finer,  yet  I  fhall  not  produce  a  Performance 
In  this  worfe  Language,  but  more  familiar  to 
me,  better  than  in  the  other,  better  and  lefs 
known<  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Anfwer 
to  thefe  Points  clestr. 

But  whether  thefe  Argutfignts  te  ftridly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Cafe  before  us,  feme  havb 
doubted,  or  aflfe&ed  to  doubt;  Yet  how  cart 
we  ?  Let  £  Perfon  of  the  beft  Capacity  ftudy  2 
modern  Language,  with  the  Utmoft  Application 
and  Exaftnefs,  meerly  in  Books ;  let  him  com- 
pofe  a  Poem  in  it ;  what  innumerable  Inele- 
gancies  and  Improprieties  Would  a  fkilful  Na- 
tive find  therein  ?  And  this  is  prfeciftfly.the  Gaffe 
bf  Latin  Verfes  made  ait  this  Day;  except  that, 
in  the  latter  Cafe,  there  are  no  fuch  Judges  to 
detedt  the  Errors  :  thfc  Writers  ftiay  efcape  Cri- 
ticifm,  becaufe  the  Readers  afe  equally  igno- 
rant  with  themfelves. 

F  f  3  If 
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It  is  agreed,  that  we  know  not  at  all  the 
Pronunciation  of  antient  Rorfie :  Muft  we  not 
then  offend  perpetually  in  Point  of  Harmony? 
It  is  not  poffible,  that  we  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  the  precife  Signification  of  Words,  oc- 
curring but  feldom  in  the  few  Books  which  now 
remain :  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we  can- 
not tell  how  the  Signification  of  Words  may 
be  changed  by  their  Union  with  others  5  which 
Ignorance  muft  be  a  Source  of  great  Impro- 
prieties. That  very  Diforderand  Tranfpofition 
peculiar  to  this  Tongue,  which  feemeth  to  us 
arbitrary,  had  undoubtedly  its  Rules  and  Li- 
mits, which  can  be  at  beft  but  faintly  gue{Ted 
at  now.  Writing  therefore  under  tncfe  Dis- 
advantages, we  can  proceed  only  by  Conject- 
ure ;  like  one  walking  in  dim  Twilight,  feel- 
ing out  our  Way,  and  chufing  our  Steps  with 
much  timorous  Caution.  We  have  a  narrow 
Path  chalked  out  for  us  by  Authority,  with  ma- 
ny void  Places  and  Chafms  in  it,  in  which  we 
can  at  beft  but  hobble  and  halt;  whereas,  a 
Poet  fhould  fly  and  foar,  fhould  fubdue  his 
Language  to  Enthufiafm,  not  creep  its  Slave. 

The  Bulk  of  Mankind,  whofe  Judgment 
ought  to  have  great  Weight  in  fuch  Matters, 
hath  determined  accordingly.  In  all  Coun- 
tries, which  are  the  Poets  moft  highly  cele- 
brated, and  read  with  univerfal  Applaufe? 
TiKfe  who  have  written  in  the  Dialed:  of  their 
refpeftive  Countries.  Thus  all  Italians  have 
heard  of  Ariofio  and  Taffb  -,  moft  read,  all  ad- 
mire them :  How  few,  comparatively,  have  any 

Knowledge 
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Knowledge  of  Viday  Sannazar,  or  Fracqftorio, 
,  the  beft  Latin  Verfifyers  perhaps  among  the 
Moderns  ?  Doth  any  Frenchman  fet  the  Fame 
of  Saint-Martbe%  Santeuil  [6]>  or  Potigmacy  in 
Competition  with  that  of  Corneille,  or  La  Fon- 
taine ?  In  our  own  Iflands,  can  Buchanan^  and 
all  the  Writers  of  the  Mufa  Anglicana  put  to- 
gether,  be  compared  with  a  Sbakejpear,  a  JWJrV- 
&tf,  or  a  Pope  ? 

At  the  feme  Time,  I  cannot  agree  with  an 
admired  French  Writer,  who  remarketh,  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  repeateth  it  as  a  favour- 
ite Obfervation,  that  becaufe  fome  of  hit 
Countrymen,  who  have  written  well  in  Latin 
Verfe,  have  not  written  in  French^  the  former 
is  therefore  more  eafy  :  An  Inference,  it  feems, 
not  rightly  drawn.  To  prove  this,  he  fhould  v 
have  (hewn,  that  they  had  attempted  the  lat- 
ter, and  failed  j  which,  I  believe,  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Cafe  in  any  Inftance  oy 
him  mentioned. 

If  we  were  to  judge  meerly  from  Reafon* 
it  fhould  feem  on  the  contrary,  that  a  poetick 
Genius,  in  all  Languages  neceffary  to  Excel- 
lence, if  it  appeared  well  in  a  dead  Tongue, 
would  exert  itfclf  with  equal  Vigour,  and  more 
Eafe,  in  one  known  and  familiar.  Which 
Reafoning  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Faft,  Sannazar  " 
hath  left  in  his  Arcadia  Italian  Verfes  juftly 
cfteemed.  Bembo  hath  written  well  in  both 
Languages.  Ariojlo  applied  himfelf  firft,  ac- 
cording 

W  Vokair,  Suck  dt  Louts  quatorzi,  under  the  Article  of 
ittuil ;  and  more  particularly  of  P*i$niac. 
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cording  to  the  Fafhion  of  the  Age,  to  Latin7 
in  which  fbme  of  his  Verfes  yet  remain,  pure 
and  fpirited :  And  it  is  known,  that  his  Friend 
Cardinal  Bembo  thought  fb  highly  of  his  Latiq 
Vein,  that  he  earneftly  exhorted  -  him  to  write 
his  Heroick  Poem  in  that  Language,  which 
Advice  he  wifely  and  happily  rejected.  We 
have  Caufe  to  conclude,  from  Milton's  early  # 
Produftions,  that  he  would  have  equalled  any 
Latin  Writer  of  late  ^Timcs,  if  he  had  not 
prudently  preferred  his  native  Tongue.  To 
whom  we  may  add  Cowley ,  and  Addtfon^  efpe- 
cially  the  latter. 

From  all  Which  my  Inference  is,  that  now, 
in  thefe  Days,  as  Latin  poetical  Compofitions 
are  the  lefs  excellent,  fo  neither  are  they  more 
epfy ;  another  Argument  agadnft  applying  to 
diem  Time  and  Genius,  which  might  be  more 
pfefully  employed. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  Arguments ; 
but  they  are  not  needful  in  a  Point,  according 
to  my'Apprehenfion,  fufficiently  clear:  One, 
hpwevQr,  there  is  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  worthy 
of  being  mentioned. 

In  ev.cry  Undertaking  of  Moment  which  a 
Man  engageth  in,  he  ought  to  intend  and  exe- 
cute in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  contribute,  if  it  be 
poffible,"to  the  Advantage  and  Honour  of  his 
Country.-  This,  it  is  true,  in  the  Point  before 
us,  can  be  the  Cafe  of  few  ;  very  few  are  qua- 
lified to  improve  a  Language,  or  fpread  the 
'  Gloiy  of  a  Country  by  poetical  Compofitions. 
Nptwithft^nding,  the.  Intention,  the  Endeavour 
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jis  right  t  and,  in  Difappointment,  ftill  it  is  a 
pleanng  Reflexion,  that  one  hath  exerted  his 
jitmoft  Skill  towards  accomplishing  a  good  De- 
lign. 

I  should  not  omit  the  Judgment  of  Horace^ 
in  a  parallel  C4fe,  which  i$  exprefs ; 

"  Atque  ego  cum  Grascos  facerem  natus  mare 

citra 
Verficulos  j   vetuk  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
Poft  mediam  noftem  vifus,  cum  fomnia  vera : 
In  filvam  non  ligna  feras  infanius,  ac  fi 
Magnas  Gfaecorum  ipalis  implere  catervas." 

After  this  Preference  given,  as  I  imagine, 
juftly,  to  our  natiye  Tongue,  the  Queftion  re- 
turns ;  "  What  ?  Are  then  Latin  Compositions 
forbidden  ?  Do  yoyi  thinly  tfiat  they  fhould  be 
^ifcouraged  and  defpifed?"  Herein  it  is,  that; 
I  fuppofe  a  preceding  Le&ure  to  have  been 
mifunderftooa,  pew  Words  wijl  fuffice  to  ex-» 
plain  my  Opinion. 

In  former  Mention  made  of  this  Matter, 
Works  of  Erudition  and  Science  were  except- 
ed, which,  for  obvipus  Reafons,  it  may  b^ 
prudent  to  coippofe  in  Latin.  And  it  y^re  to 
be  wifhed,  for  general  Utility,  that  thefe  might 
be  written  with  Clearnefs  and  Parity  of  Style, 
^nd,  where  the  Subject  admits,  .with  Elegance ; 
One  of  the  beft  Treatifes  extant  pn  the  [e]  Law 
of  Nature  appears  with  great  Difadvaflt^ge 
ffom  the  Uncouthnefs  and  Obfcurity  $f  the 
J^atin  Style.     For  this  Reafon  it  is  fit,  that  all 

who 

J>)  Dr.  CJVMBBRLANn. 
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who  mean  to  cultivate  Letters,  fhould  acquire 
a  Skill  of  compofing  well  in  Latin;  fcr  which 
Purpofe  the  making  of  Verfes  in  that  Tongue 
is  very  ufefiri :  And  therefore  it  is  an  Exercife 
much  to  be  recommended  to  youne  Perfons. 
It  is  indeed  the  only  Way,  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  full:  Knowledge  of  the  Poets; 
a  great,  if  not  a  neceflary,  Source  of  Elegance 
in  every  Language. 

This  Exercife  is  farther  nfefufc  as  teaching 
the  Force  and  Compafs  of  the  Tonguc>  and  by 
this  Means  enabling  them  afterward*  to  vary  at 
Will  the  Form  of  their  Expneffion, 

Besides,  this  Exercife  in  riper  Years  will 
furnifh  them  with  an  Amufement  fomewhat 
more  than  innocent,  in  fome  Sort  ufefitl,  cer- 
tainly polite. 

Moreover,  it  may  jufUy  recommend  thofe 
who  arrive  at  Excellence  in  it  to  Notice  and 
Efteem,  as  being  a  Proof  of  their  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  beft  Authors,  of  their  Difcern- 
ment,  and,  as  Men  love  to  (peak,  of  a  Clajfical 
Taje. 

And  poflibly,  tho*  in  exceedingly  rare  In- 
fiances,  this  Talent  may  do  Honour  to  a  Coun- 
try among  Foreigners  5  which  we  are  told  waa 
the  Effeft,  the  Perufal  of  the  Mufa  Anglican* 
had  upon  a  famous  French  [a]  Critick,  wlio 
judged,  that  a  Nation  capable  of  producing  fuch 
Latin  Poems  muft  have  very  fine  Compofiti- 
Ons  in  Its  own  Language. 
These    are  the  chief  Advantages  which  I 

pan 

[a]  BoiiiAv* 
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can  recoiled:  of  writing  in  Latin  Verfe ;  and 
thefe  rightly  weighed  point  out  the  Degree  of 
Efteem  wherein  it  ought  to  beheld  :  "  A  ne- 
"  ceflary  Branch  of  early  Education.  After- 
"  wards,  a  pleafing  Amufement,  An  Accom-  - 
fC  pliflvwent.  And  \9e1y  rarely,  if  ewerr  a  Study 
<c  or  Bufinefs.  Never  contemptible :  And  Praife 
€C  worthy  to  a  certain  Degree." 

I  hope,  that  thefe  Observations  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  Objections  made  on  this 
Head,  or  Sufpicions  entertained ;  probably  from 
my  haying  expreft  myfelf  on  the  Occafion  too 
ihortly  or  imperfectly. 

Z^Ah  to  juftify  myfelf  tesnpts  me  to  produce 
yet  a  farther  Proof  of  another  Kind;  one  fully 
decifive  as  to  my  own  Opinion,  but  attended  with 
fome  Hazard :  This  Zeal  gets  the  tetter  of  Dis- 
cretion fo  far  as  to  make  me  own>  that  I  have 
myfelf  made  more  than  one  Attempt  in  this 
Way:  And  I  believe,  thftt  the  having  taken? 
Fains  to  perform  well  may  be  allowed  a  ftrong 
presumptive  Proof,  that  tlife  Performer  difliketh 
not,  nor  defpifeththe  Art,  or  that  Branch  of  it r 
in  which  he  thus  labour eth.  Nay,  I  have  beer* 
induced  to  go  yet  farther  5  and  Venture,  to  lay 
before  you  die  .following  Latin  Composition  $ 
aa  Argument  of  my  liking  the  Kind,  however 
unable  I  may  be  to  excel  in  it. 


IRE  tfE 
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IRENE 

Carmen  Historicum, 

Ad  PrajoonorabUem  Vice-comitem  Boyle. 

ROMANOS   dum  Mufa    modos    alienaque 
tentat 
kegna,  tremens,  dubio  paflii,  fub  luce  malign!,1 
Hcu!  n>ale  dulciloqui  numeros  imitata  Maronis, 
Te  Boyl-»e,  vocat:  Tibi  non  ignota  fonat  vox, 
Qgae  primis  admota  annis,  mentique  tenelhe, 
Pieridum  nitidos  puerum  te  duxit  in  hortos $ 
Ergo  adfis,    dum  fas  nimirum,  et  blanda  ju- 

ventus 
Crefcentis  vitae  callem  tibi  floribus  ornans, 
Ridet  adhuc,  levibufque  dat  otia  fallere  nugis, 
His  faltem ;  quibus  ipfa  fevero  numine  Pallas 
Nempe  docet  juvenes  altis  proludere  coeptis, 
Senfim  affurgentes.     Teque,  ecee !  volubilis  aetas 
Ad  majora  rapit ;   SapientAm  evolvere  fcripta, 
Graecia  quos  peperit,  quos  artibus  inclyta  Roma, 
Nee  minor  his,    Britonum,    Phoebo  cariflima 

tellus : 
Hinc  regere  eloquio  populos,   fanftumque  fe<* 

natum, 
Confilioque  gravi  patriam  fidcire  labantem, 
Atquc  novum  clara  poteris  decus  addere  ftirpi. 
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Tu  quoque  florenti  jam  nunc  grataris  alumno 
Alma  Parens  :  Quin  hujus  et  eft  mihi  por- 
tio  laudis, 
Jam   Scythiae   llnquens  hyepies,    fluviofque 
pcrenni 
Conftriftos  glacie,  folique  impervia  regna, 
Gens  effraena  virtiiji  vaftabat  cladibus  orbem 
Attonitum.     Non  perpetua  juga  cana  pruinS, 
Murorumque  morae,  rapiflos  Hon  aequora  curfus 
Oppofitasve  acies  rumpunt.     Orientis  ab  oris, 
Obciduum  ad  Phoebum,  qua  littora  Bofporus. 

urget 
Perpetuo  iremitu,   dirS  cum  ftrage  procella 
Intonat.     Euxjni  flu&us  et  Cafpia  regna, 
Caucafeae  rupes,  vafHque  tremuntjugaTaurij 
It  fupplex  rutilas  volvens  Pa&olus  arenas. 

Quwetiam  jmperio  tot  quondam  Gracia 
terras, 
Tot  populos  complexa  ruit.    [i]  Jam  regia  cingit 
Maenia  vidtor  ovans :  Tormentis  ferrea  grando 
Funditur,  et  celfas  quatiunt  nova  fulmina  turres. 
Murorum  folidS  tandem  compage  folut£, 
Ingreditur,  captSque  ferox  dominatur  in  urbe 
Hoftis  -,  et  in  iummis  vexilla  trementia  muris 
Auratas  praebent  vento  diffundere  Lunas. 
Convellunt  portas,  et  inundant  ftrata  viarum 
Milite :  Turn  rapidas  ja&ant  ad  culmina  flam- 
mas; 
Saevit  atrox  ignis,  vidlorque  incendia  volvit 
Cum  ftrepitu,   caelum  &  longe  mark  alta  re- 
lucent. 
Effufus  furor  hinc,  et  plena  licentia  feriro. 

Sternitur 
[*]  Byzafttii  vel  Conftantinopolis. 
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Stettiitur  infelix  populus  difcrimine  nullo, 
Infantes,  caniquc  patres,  innuptaque  Virgo, 
Et  geifiitus  tota  morientfim  perfonat  urbe. 

Ipse  Mahummedes  fulgentibus  arduus  armis 
Agmen  Agit,  bello  invi&us,  caecumque  tumul- 

turn 
Dirigit,  exacuens  iras,  et  funera  mifcet ; 
Hunc  Lu&us,    gelidufque    Pavor  comitantur 

euntem, 
Et  Lethupi  crudelc  5   lavat  veftigia  fanguis. 

Nec  mora ;  Regales  confeftim  turba  penates 
Aggrediturj  rupto  aerate  jam  cardinevalvae 
Difiiliunt,  temeratque  novus  loca  facratumul- 

tus : 
Turn  fragor  armorum,  turn  faeminei ululatus 
Ingeminare,  minaeque  immiftae;  it  clamor  ad 

aaras. 
At  Caefer,  fatis  utcunque  oppreffus  iniquiSj 
Cundta  videns  amifla  et  ineludtabile  numen, 
Pugnat  adhuc  inter  Primores,  fidaque  bello 
Pedtora,    non    dubiam    quaerens  per  vulnera 

mortem. 
Hunc  audentem  animis,  et  adhuc  vana  anna 

moventem, 
Hoftis  atrox  cineit,  mediifque  in  millibus  uoum 
Claudit,  et  everlum  fternit :  turn  multa  pedum 

vis 
Infilit,  illiditque  folo,  calcatque,  premhque 
Exhalantem  animam ;  non  regia  celfa  gcmenti 
Adgemit,  exuperat  mifto  clamore  tumultus, 
Et  longe  fsevas  voces  vafta  atria  volvunt : 
Concidit  informi  letho ;  pariterque  vetuftum 
Imperium  ruit,  et  du$um  per  tecula  tegnum. 

Jnterea 
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Interea  trahitur,  magna  comitant|Pcaterva, 
Eximia  virgo  forma,  et  florcntibus  annis ; 
Quam    trepidam,    duhioque  fequentem  .devia 

paffu, 
Cum  clamore  txahunt  captam,  fpolia  atapla  Ty- 

ranno. 
Conftitit  Haec  caetuin  medio,  fine  more  fluentes 
Sparfa  comas,  lacrymifquc  genas  madefadta  de- 

coras: 
Qualis  ubi  lucis  portas  Aurora  recludit  -, 
Qua  rofeos  tollit  vultus  Dea,  rore  madefcunt 
Punicei  flores,  gemmataque  prata  renident. 
Stant  Proceres  taciti ;  durufque  haftilia  mi- 
les 
Inclinant,  denfique  inhiant  et  fingula  luftrant, 
Infolitam  fpeciem  ac  divinae  munera  forms, 
Ambrofiafque  comas,  teneris  rorantia  nimbis 
Lumina,  marmoreumque  premensfufpiria  pe&u$« 
Spcdtat  inexpletum,  fubito  perculfus  amore, 
Rex  Afiae,  figitque  avidos  in  virgine  vultus. 
Turn  fari  hortatur  quae  fit ;    quo  fanguine  creta* 
Quid  petat ;  et  trepidam  verbis  folatur  amicis. 
[a]  Ac  veluti  citharam  do&us  pulfare  fonantem, 
Et  liquido  cantu  fufpenfas  ducere  mentes,   . 
Protinus  haud  voce  ingenti  facra  ora  refolvit,    ' 
Dulcia  fed  tenui  fledens  modulamina  cantu 

Proludit, 
[a]  Qual  muficogentil,  prima  che  chiara 
Altamente  la  lingua  al  canto  lhodi : 
All'harmonia  gli  animi  d'altrui  prepara 
Con  dolci  ricercate,  in  baffi  modi : 
Cofi  coftei,  che  ne  la  doglia  amara 
Gia  tutte  non  oblia  Parti  et  le  frodi ; 
Fa  di  fofpir  breve  concento  in  prima, 
Per  difpor  Talma,  in  cui  le  voci  imprima. 

Tasso  Cisrvs— Canto  16,  Sunza  43. 
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Proludit,  fenfimquc  illabitttr  intimacorda: 
Talis  et  haec  artis  memor  in  difcrimine  fummo 
Fsemineae,  demifla  caput*  fufpiriaducit, 
£t  Iacrymis  faciles  aditus  ad  pedtora  pandit ; 
Circumfufa  armis  rofeo  dcin  ineipit  ore. 

O  Rex,  attonitum  vafto  qui  turbine  munduni 
Concutis  invi&us,  patriafque  in  maenia  lunas 
Erigifc,  invalids  faltem  miferere  puelte, 
Jam  paffe  mala  dura,  pt  adhuc  graviora  timentis; 
Non  numilis  tamen,  et  plebeio  fanguine  creta, 
Compleftor  genua,  illacrynians;  fed  regibus  orta 
Sceptrigeris,  quibus  haec  olim  pulcherrima  tellus 
Paruit,  exultans  meliori  Gracia  fatd. 
Ipfe  etiam  Csefar  qui  funera  multa  fuorum 
Viderat,heu!  miferjetmiferajammorteperemptus, 
Me  natam,  carae  Genitricis  nomine  diftam 
Irenen,  in  fpem  regni  pater  optimusaltl 
£duxit  y  Nunc  vincla  ferunt  contraria  fata. 
O  Patria!  O  Genitor !  Domus  o  per  fecula  ten* 
Regnatrixl  Vos  templa  dei,  demifiaque  caelo 
Religio!  ergo  omnes  radiee  evertif  ab  ipfe, 
Gens  effufa  polo,  atque  aeterni  numinis  ira. 
Me  tamen  haud  lethi  fades,  vibrataque  terrent 
Spicula ;  defcendam  laeto  jam  funere  ad  imos, 
Cafta  tamen,  Manes,  &  digna  parentibus  umbra  2 
Quin  refera  hoc  gremium,  vitamque  abrumpe 

morantem. 
Sed  te  per  teneros,  fenfit  fi  peftus  amores, 
Per  dukes  natos*  cafti  per  foedera  le6ti, 
Ppr  ipajorum  umbras  oro,  per  quicquid  ubique  eft  ~ 
Sacrati,  prohibe  infandos  a  corpore  taftus, 
.  Neu  mihi  virgineos  vis  barbara  polluat  artus. 

Hmc  air,  et  gemitus  preffit  lu&antia  verba. 

Stant 
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Stent  proceres  innixi  haftis,  infuetaque  flcxit 
Corda  dolor,  lacrymae  manant  invita  per  ora- 
Noo  eadem  Regi  facies,  non  priftina  manlit 
Durities  j  animum  fpecies  praeclara  loquentis 
Accendit,  majorque  affli&ae  gratia  fgrmae. 

Tunc  olli  breviter:  Quis  te pulchcrrima Virgo 
Laederet,  aut  caftum  violaret  vulnere  corpus, 
Crudclis?  Non  hae  nobis  vittoribus  irae : 
Solve  mctus :  Neu  finge  animo  nos  impia  ferre . 
Sceptra,   et  inhumanis  fevos  gaudere  triumphis. 
Gloria  non  mendax,  non  praedae  infana  cupido 
Annates  in  bella  trahunt  j  aft  ardua  jufla 
Divihi  VattSj  caelique  fuprema  voluntas.; 
Exulet  ut  vetus  impietas,  ut  fulgeat  alte 
Vera  fides,  iret  magnis  fub  legibus  orbis- 
Ipfetibi,  incenfus  tantae  virtutis  amore, 
Munera  magna  feram,  majoraque  regna  paternia 
Subjiciam ;  preme  fingultus.     His  demere  di&is 
.  iEger  amore  ftudet  curas,  folvitque  timorem. 

Hanc  Selymus,  cui  faeminae  cuftodia  praedse. 
Credita,  deducit  masftam  in  penetralia  celfa, 
.Lsctantes  inter  turmas,  crepitantiaque  arma. 

Imper  1 1  Rex  inde  gravi  de  pondere,  cariis 
Cum  patribus,  qud  vi  gentes  fraenare  fuperbas, 
Qups  bello  vaftare,  Quibus  dare  jura  fuba&is* 
Confulit ;  et  regni  furgentis  lubrica  firmat. 

Interea  fummo,  juffu  viftoris,  honore 
Excipitur  Virgo.     Thalamis  fiilgentibus  oftro, 
Auratis  excelfa  tons,  et  murice  fpreto, 
Maefta  jacet :  Sculptas  onerant  convivia  menfas, 
Nequicquam ;  vinum  gemmato  fpumatin  auro.  * 
.Centum  florentes  forml  et  juvenflibiis  annis, 
Barbara  quas  acies  regum  de  ftirpe  creates     / 

Sedibus 
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Sedibus  abripuh  crudeli  forte  patemis, 
Circuraiiant  agiles  Nymphae ;  blandifque  mini- 

ftrant 
Officiis :  Fundit  dulci  pars  carmina  voce  ; 
Pars  trcmulos  dodo  percurrit  pollice  nervos  ; 
Scilicet  infixas  ut  pofiint  failere  curas, 
Exuat  et  lentos  fenlim  mens  aegra  dolores* 
.    Ipse  ferox  victor,  durum  cuipe&usamore 
iEftuat,  affiduis  precibus  fafHdia  tendit 
Vincere,  nunc  votis  fupplex,  nunc  leniter  argen* 
Blanditiis,  fimul  et  promiffa  ingentia  xnifcet, 
Reg^Jem  exponent  oculis  longo  ordine  pompam, 
Quu>  potuit  Virgo  infelix?    Qu£  rumperc 
tantys 
Infidias ;  qui  vi  fevis  obiiftere  fktis  ? 
Hinc  regalis  honos,  menti  quoque  grata  poteftas 
Faemineae,  clarufquefaventi  marte  tyrannus 
Sollicitant  5  fubit&  abfterrent  proftrata  mini 
Incite  paterna  domus,  miferae  fola  ipfa  fuperftes 
Rclliquiae,   et  tepidi  cognato  fanguine  rivL 

At  natura  trahens  int&s,  ipes  beta,  Juveatus 
Flexilis,  et  tempus  quod  lenit  acerba,  labantem 
Evicfre  animum,  fallacifque  ardor  amoris 
Dulck  inexpertse.     Qualis  flos  imbre  gravatus 
Labitur,  et  maeftis  moriens  langue&k  in  hortis  % 
At  zephyro  fpirante  levis  fe  tollit  ad  auras, 
Purpureos  pendens  lseto  fub  fole  colores : 
Non  (ecus  Irene,  lu&u  lacrymifquefugatis, 
Enituit :  medios  inter  Regina  triumpnos 
Incedk,  niveam  cingens  diademate  frontem, 
Exultans  umbrS,  tituliique  inflata  fuperbis. 
Ah  mifera !  immitem  teneris  amplexibus  hoftem, 
Immcmor  everfe  patriae  csefique  parentis, 

Ergo 
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Ergo  foves  Facilis,  fortifque  ignara  fiiturae  ? 

Jam  belli  vox  rauca  filet,     Non  aerea  cantu      < 
Accendit  tuba  florentes  ad  praelia  turmas ; 
Non  undarfe  cruor,  ndn  armis  fulgere  campus ; 
Moenia  non  tremere  horribili  concufla  fragore, 
Afper  at  exuta  mollefcit  caflide  miles, 
Regis  ad  exemplum,  luxuque  effraenis  inerti 
Lafcivit.     Viridem  pars  lente  fufa  per  herbam- 
Umbrifero&inter  ramos,  et  murmur  aquartim,'  4. 
Concentufque  avium,  longis  exhaufla  periclis 
Membra  fovet,  vetiti  libantes  pocuk  Bacchi, 
Irtftaurantque  dapes  :  Pars  caeco  vulnerfr  fsatfp' 
Haurit  amans  teneras  curas,  et  bland^v&nena,  * 
Captarum  illecebris,  et  grata  compede  virufta.  • 

Qualis  ubi  rapido  belli  de  turbine  MavorS 
Pulverulentus  adhuc  et  fervens  caede  recenti,  . 
Vjftus  amore,  Cyprupi  quaerens  Paphiofque  «*-. 

ceflus, 
Coeleftes  petit  amplexus,  et  dulcia  furta :   * 
Turn  belli  filuere  minae ;   fremit  Ira,  Pavorque 
Nequicquam,  infrendet  teloMorsfevarepreub; 
Candidaque  effulget  laetis  Pax  reddita  terris. 

Sed  non  longa  quies :  Accendit  prifHnus  ardor 
Corda  virum,  et  turpi  pudet  induJfifle  veterno  :  * 
Extimulat  Pietas  atrox  j*  fimul  alta  priofum 
Gloria  geftorum ;  atque  angens  fatiataLibido. 
Ergo  indignantes  luxu  fregSe  vigorem, 
Armafrcmunt  omnes,  et  mollia  vincularumpunt. 

Pr  m  te  r  e  a  vulgu*  non  caeco  murmure  regem    ^ . 
Incufat,  quern  nunc  pudet  heu  J  raulierculavidtum    ' ,  i 
Detinet  amplexu  indignoj  dum  colligit  hoftis 
Difperfas  acies,  et  bellum  fponte  minatur,    • 
Haee  agitant,  glifcitque  truci  violentia  turbse. 

Gg  Senserat 
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Sense  rat  infolito  mlfccri  caftra  tumultu 
Muftapha,  quern  claro  virtus  infignis  honorc 
Evexit,  Regique  dedit  fulgere  fecundum 
Imperio :  Metuens  igitur  ne  ferperet  ultri 
Tanta  mali  labes,  fumantque  incendia  vires, 
Pracipitare  moras  ftatuit,  regemque  requirit: 
Atque  ita  fublimem  compellat  voce  Tyrannum. 

O  decus  heroum,  fummi  fate  fariguine  Vatis, 
Quern  tellus  devidta  tremit,  qui  flavus  Hydafpes 
Gurgite  fumanti  tepidos  fecat  aureus  agros, 
Threicias  longe  ad  brumas  Hebrumque  nivalem; 
Sit  fas  vera  loqui,  finceraque  promere  di&a, 
Alperiora  licet  j  veftrae  res  afpera  pofcunt. 

Quicquid  fol  oriens luftrat,  terras* ubi  nun- 
quam 
Romani  fulferc  aquilse,  devicirhus  armis : 
Nunc  quoque  tot  ducibus,  tot  quondam  larta 

triumphis, 
Graecia  vafta  tcemit,  rcgnique  vetufta  fuperbi 
Fumat  adhuc  fedes,   fpumatque  cruore  reccnti, 
Unde  quies  igitur  ?  Belli  cur  fulmina  ceflant  f 
Dcterior  bello  nos  luxus  fregit.     Ad  arma 
En!  iterum  denfas  excuflb  torpore  catervse 
#Conveniunt,  haftafque  minaci  murmure  vibrant, 
Concuffifque  fremunt  clypeis,  regemque  repot- 

cunt. 
cc  Cur  medio,  exclamant,  languet  Victoria  curfu  ? 
"  Cur  torpent  dextrse,  et  ceflat  Bellona  tonare  ? 
cf  Et  nunc  attoniti  repetitis  cladibus  hoftes 
<c  Exhauftas  reparant  vires.     En !  agmkm  co- 

gant, 
"  Auratafque  cruces  iterum  dant  fulgere  vends. 
"  Quid  Rex  interea,  faev£  quern  ftrage  era- 
entum  "  Horruerant 
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f  c  Horruerant  toties,  qui  Graeco  fanguine  tinxit 
"  Flumina,  et  evcrttt  fumantes  fulmine  muros  ? 
fC  Imbclles  fovet  amplexus,  inhoneftaq;  carpit 
cc  Gaudia,  et  ingentes  fcedo  fpes  rumpit  amore* 
Scilicet  h«c  mandant  divini  oracula  Vatis  ? 
Sic  Proavi  meruere  ?  Fidem  fie  protegis  armis  ? 
Surge,  age,  molle  jugum  collo  excute,  clarus  ut 

olim 
Egredere,  O  noftrum  decus.    En!  hprrentia 

ferro 
-Millia  multa  vocartt,  ingens  clamore  remugit 
Boiporus,  armorumque  relucet  fulgure  caelum. 
Exarsit  Vi&or  monitis  ;  excufliis  amoris 
Torpor  abit,  rurfumqiie  animus  fremit  arduus 

arma : 
[a]   Sic  belktor  equus,-  quem  mollis  inertia 

pugnae 
Detinet  oblitum,  per  pafcua  laeta  vagantes  . 
Inter  equas,  mulcetque  folutum  blanda  cupido ; 
Arma  crepent  fi  forte,  tubs  vel  acuta  fonet  vox, 
Igne  recalefcit  folito  •,  tremit,  arrigit  aures, 
Scintillatque  oculis  $  refonant  hinnitibus  arva. 
Tunc  breviter  j  Cum  lux,  referabit  craftlna 

caelum, 
Agmina  die  coeant  inftrudtis  cunfta  tnaniplis, 
Atque  forum  repleant ;  folium  fublimelocetur ; 

Ipfe 

[a]  *£lf  ¥brt  fif  taro<  Mnro$  dtorrrfx;  fan  Qami,  &c. 

Hom.  Hi.  lib.  6. 
£fcum  bcum  imltatus  ift  Vtrgiltus%  bffermt  aquavit  $  Torquatu* 


Tajfut  uti foletyikgantir.    Gierus.  Canto  16,  Stanz.  28. 

^ualferoa  diftrier^  chJ  al faticofo 
Qw  di  V  armtjuirtfitorjia  nlto,  &c. 
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Ipfc  adero,  et  vanos  pellam  ratione  timores. 
Dixerat.     Hie  Regis  properans  mandata  faceflit. 

Poster  a  coeruleos  fluftus  Aurora  reliquit, 
Pallidaquc  emergens  extinxit  fidera  Titan, 
Cum  tuba  clam  canit :  Tunc  agmina  denfa  coirc 
Cernere  erat,  juftifquc  forum  (Spare  maniplis  * 
Fnenatis  in  equis,  inter  quos  limite  longo 
Du&ores  volitant,  auroque  oftroque  decori : 
Pondere  terra  gemit ;  per  templa  domofq;  co- 

.    rufcat 
-flSnea  lux,  longoque  illuftrat  fulgure  caelum : 
Mille  tremunt  vexilla,  finufque  ad  flaminapan- 

dunt 
Purpureos,  curvae  difcurrunt  acre  lunae, 
Stat  circum  inftruttus  Miles,  pacataque  vibrat 
Tela  manu  -,  ferri  tremulus  nitor  exit  ad  auras 
Concufli,   dum  turba  fremens   movet  prdine 

denfo: 
Qualis  ubi  primum  jubar  extulit  aetherius  Sol, 
Mane  novo,    fummum  leviter   cum   flamina 

ftringunt 
Oceanum,  crifpantur  aquae ;  mox  tollitur  altum 
Magna  mole  fremens *    albefcunt  cserula  fpumis. 
Incerti,    quae  caufa  vocat,   quidve  inftet 
agendum, 
Sufpenfis  dubitant  animis,  quaeruntq;  paventque, 
Arretti  ad  vanos  ftrepitus ;  hinc  corpore  vafto 
Fludtuat  hue  illuc  inclinans  turba,  viciffim 
Pulfaque,  et  impellens>motuque  reciproca  vibrat. 
Ast  ubi,  cum  magno  Princeps  clangore  tu- 
barum 
Arduus  ingreditur,  multoque  fatellite  cin&us, 

Hue 
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Hik:  omnes  tendunt,    oculifque  et  mentibui 

haerent : 
Haud  fecus  alma  Ceres,   gravidis  quae  nutat 

ariftis, 
Collis  apricus  ubi  aut  fcelix  uligine  campus 
Semina  laeta  fovet,  dum  vefpertinus  oberrat 
Aer,  et  incerto  variaatur  cardine  venti, 
Hue  levis  atqu$  illuc  fluitat,  qui  fpiritus  urget 
Mobilis ;  at  dubio  fi  tandem  regnet  olympo 
Eurufve,  Zephyrufve,   aut  imbribus  humidus 

Aufter, 
Jfec  fequitur  facilis  vidtorem,  huic  aurea  Gulmos 
Fledtit,  et  unanimi  procumbit  mefle  fwpma. 
Excelsum  in  medio  folium    fuperemmet, 
amplis 
Porreftum  fpatiis^  multoque  infternituroftro ; 
Confidet  hie  ingens  Vidtorj  fimul  inclyta  regum 
GraecorumSoboles,  cui  fplendida  murice  et  auro 
VeftS  et  infignis  gemmarum  luce  corufcat ; 
At  velo  caput  abdiderat  vultufque  decoros. 
Turn  vero  cecidit  fonus  omnis,  ut  alta  filet  nox. 
Tandem  confurgens  clard  Rex  voce  profatur. 

Audi vi,  nee  me  latuerunt  murmura  veftra 
Queftufque  infani,  Miles ;  me  nempe  prioris 
Oblitum  decoris,  me  religionis  avitae 
Immemorem,  foedo  languere  cupidine  captum. 
Scilicet  haec  merui  ?  Me  ficeine  ndftis,  iniqua 
Pedtora,  qui  totum  laceravi  caedibus  orbem 
Chrifticolam,  qui  tantum  everti  fedibus  imi$ 
Imperium?   Ecquando  fegnem  me,  aut  forte 

morantem, 
Vel  cupidum  vite  tranquilla  et  tuta  fequentem 
Vidiftis,  dumpugnafurit?  Vosteftor:  Anultro 

Incendentem 

* 
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Incendentem  animos,  medioque  in  turbine  belli 
Pulvere  confperfum,  multoquecruore  rubentem  ?. 
Quis  fluvios  innare  ferox,  quis  mcenia  primus 
Scandere,  per  deiilbs  hoftes,  per  tela,  per  ignes, 
Stridentefque  globos,  et  faeva  tonitrua  ferro  ; 
Atque  teiumphantes  muris  infigere  Lunas  ? 
Haec  mea  laus*  fileam  quid  enim,  quod  Gratia, 

quod  Sol 
Teftatur,  quod  adhiic  in  pe&ore multa cicatrix? 
Dextera  nee  magis  hac  ditavit  manibus  umbras. 
,    Cessavi  fateorj  belli  vox  rauca  parumper 
Conticuit ;  dedimus  nos  corpora  lafla  quieti.— 
TJfque  adeone  nocet,  poft  tot  difcrimina  rerum, 
Vel  ludis  animum,  vel  membra  fovere  fopore  ? 
free  veiiit  in  mentem  quae  fit  fors  afpera  vitae 
Mortaiis,  quim,  fefla  malis  infra&aque,  pofcat 
vAlternas  mens  aegra  vices,  et  dulce  levamen  ? 

Insuper  audite,  atque  animis  haec  figite  didta« 
Rei  fum,  non  titulos  jadtans  et  inania  fcepfra  j 
Haud  veftriim  eft  igitur  fcrutari  peftora  regis, 
Scnfufque  arcanos ;  fed  contra  horrore  vcreri 
Sanfto  perculfes :  Veftriim  eft  parere,  jubebo : 
Mors  premet  invitos  j  eft  omne  rebellio  mur- 
;  mur. 
Qjji  d  tamen  admifi  facinus  ?  qua  tantaperegi  ? 
(Ut  loquar  ex  aequo,)     Quid  enim?  Male-cau- 

tus  amabam. 
Efto :  ijovum  crimen  vos  primi  fingitis.    Ergd 
Rex/ Juvenis,  Vidtor,  nunquam  fine  crimine 

amabit?  , 
Nil  mos,  nil  leges,  pietas  nil  tale  profatur. 
Ipfe  Mghummedes,  qpi  fandta  oracula  ccelo 

Deduxit 
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Deduxit  puramque  fidem  mortalibus  aegris, 
Divinus  vates ;  poft  duri  praelia  martis, 
Otia  faemines  vacuus  confumpfit  amore. 
Quid  pretii  fperat  fuper  ignea  fidera  virtus  ?  . 
Quern  fequimur  finem  ?  Perfun&is  miinere  vitae 
Egregiis  Deus  ipfe  viris  quae  (Jona  rependet  ?     * 
Scilicet  infignes  praeftanti  corpore  nymphas,  m 
Atque  immortali  florentes  vere  juventas, 
Halantes   per  agros,    ad  aqilarum  murmura 

•  blanda, 
Goncentus  int^r  volucram,  viridante  fub  umbrS* 
Ampledti  dabit ;  et  viventes  omne  per  asvum 
Carpere  perpetu&  Temper  nova  gaudia  flamm&.  . 

Hu  jus  at  erroris  (fi  me  tamen  abftulit  error,) 
Quae  mihi  caufa  fuit;  Quae,  difcite,  qualis  origo, 
Compede  (Jua  teneor :  Sic  enim  fint  ferrea  vobis 
Corda  licet,  fpero  tamen  ignofcetis  amanti, ;       rv 
Cernentes  faciem,  quae  me  pulcherrima  vicit, 
iEtheriis  fimilem,  et  radiantia  lumina  fkmniis, 
Aipicite:  atque  meum,  fi  fas,  reprendite  crimen. 

Hjec  fatus,  velum  detraxit  ab  ore  puellasL 
Qualis  ubi  fpifiS  dudum  Sol  conditus  umbr£ 
Aureus  emergit,  tandem  caligine  pulfS, 
Splendidior;  ridet  diffufo  lumine  coelunj. ; 
Non  aliter,  pofito  velamine,  regia  proles 
Extulit  os  rofeum,  folioque  fefulfit  ab  alto, 
Attonitae  ftupuere  acies,  avidofque  tuendo 
Defixae  pafcunt  oculos,  tacitaeque  pererrant 
Quam  faciem !  quali  cum  majeftate  venuftaiji ! 
Atque  genas  divae  fimiles,  ac  ladca  colla ; 
Perque  humeros  crines,  et  eburnea  pedtora, 
iparfos,  r 

Ind* 
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Inde  repcntino  cum  primum  erepta  ftuporc 
Libera  mens  rediit,  tollunt  ad  fidera  plaufus 
Sponte  fu&,  dignamq;  fatentur  crimine  formam. 

Const  i  t  i  t,  atque  diu  trux  agpnina  circum- 
fpexit,  ,    .  y' 

Terribiles  volvens  oculos,  turn  murmura  dextra 
Compefcens,  fevus  torvo  fie  addidit  ore. 
.-•Jam  iatis  eft;.  fi&o  me  crimine  folvitis : 

Warn 
Qois  non  vidtricem  agnofceret  ?  ^Etherc  talem 
IpTe  "ingens  Vates  vbc  credam  ample&itur  ulnis. 
Es  fateor  mihi  jure  tuo  cariflima,  vultu 
iEmula  Ccelicolis,  animi  neque  dotibus  impar 
Irene,  mea  lux,  regum  certiffima  proles : 
Non  radii  folis,  non  vitae  carior  ipfe 
Spiritus  hie,  non  qui  nutritpraecordia^fanguisj 
Eft  tamen  his  radiis,  eft  vita  carior  iplS 
Gloria,  et  invidia  tandem  laus  bellica  major : 
Nee  frangent  animum  molles,  ne  fingite,  cure. 
Quid  quod  amem  ?  tamen  et  Rex  fum,  Bellator, 

&  Heros : 
Forfan  amantem  aetas,  imbellem  haud  poftera, 

tradet. 
Fra&a  meas  herum  plorabit  Grcecia  vires, 
Occiduique  orbis  dominatrix  impia  Roma : 
Ecce !  incenfa  ruunt  delubra,  crucefque  profane, 
Et  fimulacrorum  fra&us  refonabit  humi  grex. 

Quin  haec  accipite,  et  veftrum  cognofcitc 
Regem. 
Audebk  quicunque  meos  reprendere1  mores, 
Immemorem  carpens  famas,  luxuque  folutum, 
Quid  cara  pro  laude  geram,  quid  vindice  dextr4 

Molior* 
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Molior,   afpiciat:  — "  Meque  indc  tremifchc 

cundti." 
Hmc  ait,  et  gladium  diftringens  impulit  i&u 
In  collum  Irenes.    Cadis  heu!  pulcherrima, 

dextr£  . 
Qud  minime  decuit,  fevae  data  vi&ima  famae : 
Fceftx,  fi  patriis  jacuifles  cafta  minis, 
Nee  tibi  barbarici  placuiflent  foedenc  lefti !     * 
Nam  mutilus  fubitS  truncus  procumbit  humi  vi* 
Singultanfq;  tremenfqj  craorem  tramite  multo  •, 
Purpureis  ftillans  rivis  :  Caput  exilit  alt£ 
Avulfum,  longo  rapiturque  volubile  tra&u.  > 

Coelestes,  Uli  faedos  jam  fanguine  vultus, 
Pallentefque  genas,  extinttaque  lumina  cernunt, 
Attoniti,  exanguefque  metu :  labefadta  per  ofla 
Horror  iit.  Siluere  diu :  Mox  undique  triftis 
Prorupit  gemitus,  perque  agmina  vafta  cucurrit. 
Rex  abit,  infrendens  gravit£r,  vifutaque  rellnquit. 


The    E  N  D. 
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